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SHALL WE HAVE A CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT ? 


Ir has been very generally ac- 
knowledged, even by our bitterest 
adversaries, that we have been con- 
sistent in our political creed. Nor 
do we know that our consistency has 
ever been attributed to unworthy 
motives. True that we havea thou- 
sand times been called bigots and fa- 
natics, and the like—but never time- 
servers, place-seekers, apostates, Un- 
seduced, unterrified, we have held on 
our course according to our con- 
science; sometimes and on great 
questions we have felt it to be our 
painful duty to dissent from those 
whom we most honoured ; and we 
then expressed our dissent unequivo- 
cally in the language of regret, grief, 
orindignation. Mistaken, perhaps, we 
might then have been, but assuredly 
we were sincere; and we can look 
back on the past, not only without 
shame, but with satisfaction—nay, 
we scruple not to say, with pride. 
Had we at any time sacrificed any of 
our opinions—we scorn to say our 
principles—it would have been in 
deference or obedience to far wiser 
men, with whom it had all our life 
long been our happiness to hold al- 
most all our opinions in common. But 
the opinions we now allude to clung 
and cleaved to us as we to them— 
and we sought not to dislodge them 
from their old resting-place in our 
breast. They remain there firm as 
ever—but they are at rest. The 
measures they regarded have been 
long carried, settled, and consoli- 
dated into the law—let us trust—the 
liberty of the land. Other measures 
toe, mightier still for evil or for 
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good which we opposed alon 
with those good and great men, wit 
whom it was impossible for us to go 
on the question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation—have been—let us trust— 
finally settled; to the future then 
we have to look—and be the pros- 
pect dark or bright, peaceful or por- 
tentous—let us prepare to meet the 
coming events, that seem to cast 
their shadows before, with the calm 
confidence of patriots, who are told 
by their own hearts, that in hope, 
not fear, is born that heroic wisdom 
which alone to any noble end can 
guide the national councils of a great 
people. And that we are a great 
people the sun sees—who never sets 
on our dominions. 

For our own humble selves we are 
full of hope. The principles which 
we have always supported seem 
to be in the ascendant—if slowly, 
steadily; and all true Conserva- 
tives have reason to rejoice—not 
because, as a party, they are now in 
power—but because they believe 
that they behold the dawn, and may 
anticipate the day of Order and 
Peace. To rejoice—because, as a 
party, they are now in power—were 
at once foolish and base. For all 
such power is now precarious, and 
will Jong be so; and the party that 
should, in the present condition of 
the country, desire it for any other 
purpose than the noblest, would be 
deserving of all execration. There 
have been times when party spirit— 
even intolerant and exclusive— 
could be made subservient and sub- 
sidiary to Patriotism. But it is not 
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so now. Shall our Institutions be 
destroyed or preserved? That is 
the question. How would it be de- 
cided by a show of hands? Down 
with them in the dust. How bya 
show of reasons? Let them con- 
- to lift up their heads into the 
sky. 

We say that Conservative princi- 
‘ples seem to be slowly and steadily 
in the ascendant. Not a little non- 
sense has been uttered about re- 
action. To hear many people speak, 
you might suppose there had been 
none—that all the world were in one 
way of thinking on Reform—that 
the Revolution of 1832 was more 
glorious in all eyes than the Revo- 
lution of 1688—and William the 
Fourth—not William the Third— 
our sole Deliverer. To hear many 
others speak, you might suppose 
that a second new light—stronger 
than the first—had burst in upon the 
minds of most reformers, and shown 
them not a repaired but a ruined 
Constitution. Strange that people 
in their senses—at least not abso- 
lutely out of them—should see and 
hear so differently, and on both sides 
so unaccordantly with realities. The 
truth is, that vast numbers have no 
other fault to find with the late Re- 
volution than that it not only left 
one stone standing on another, but 
many stones standing on many 
others—many pillars unshaken,— 
portions of the edifice nearly entire, 
—and parts of the foundation not yet 
undermined. - They are incensed to 
find that there has not been a total 
blowup! The Radicals are inarage— 
and on them there has been no other 
reaction than that of disappointment 
on hatred. The Whigs—if they are 
to be believed—think and feel very 
differently from such Destructives. 
We do believe them—not only be- 
cause they have said it—but because 
we cannot even imagine why they 
should be insincere; nor shall we 
cease to do so—till we see them 
leagued with men who have sworn 
to subvert all that the old Whigs 
revered. They have begun at least 
to suspect danger from the Great 
Measure—if not essentially in itself 
—from the machinations of the 
disturbers of the people’s peace. 
The “ pressure from without” is a 
power of their own creating—yet 


they have confessed that if conti- 
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nued it must be not only formi- 
dable, but fatal to any govern- 
ment. They may still believe that 
they improved the Constitution—or 
that they restored it; but it is not 
—_ they can believe that the 

eople think so—unless they have 
changed their opinion as to what 
constitutes the People. So far there 
has been reaction—if you like to call 
it s0—among the best of the Whigs. 
Not a few—by far too many—good 
Tories—became Reformers—some 
—strangely enough—from convic- 
tion that the Great Measure was, on 
the whole, a safe one—more—from 
concession to the demand not to be 
resistec—of the spirit of the age. 
On ali such—and we have spoken 
of them without anger or disrespect 
—the reaction has been so strong 
that they are now stanch Conser- 
vatives. They see their error, and 
are resolved to repair it, not by vain 
regrets, but by joining heart and 
hand with those whom, for a season, 
they had been led to forsake on a 
momentous question, which a short 
but troubled experience has set in 
its true light before their understand- 
ing—and well entitled are they to 
return to the ranks of the Conserva- 
tives, which they had left, not as 
traitors to the cause, but deceived 
by the protestations of the false 
friends of Freedom appealing to 
their too unsuspicious and unguard- 
ed hearts. Then on the minds of 
the multitude, who might be well 
disposed towards the Reform Bill, 
without knowing, or even pretend- 
ing to know, any one thing about it, 
except that it gave them, or might 

ive them, a vote,—what reaction 

as there not been! What thou- 
sands on thousands would fain re- 
linquish the right they were per- 
suaded so fondly to prize! What 
doubt, indifference, or fear! As 
for the non-electors—how can they 
in nature be satisfied! Yet even 
among them there has been reaction 
—and—except on occasion—they 
have exchanged their senseless 
shouts for sullen silence—and, in- 
stead of 


‘* The homeless sound of joy within the 
air,” 


a sound—heard but by their own 
baffled, and we fear often brutalized 
hearte—murmurs through the eer 
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in alleys rife with the vice which 
cities breed—and only on some 
cheerless holyday, yet swells the 
chorus, ebbing faster than it flows, 
in celebration of some demagogue’s 
triumph, who, were he once inde- 
pendent of his carriers, would de- 
scend from their shoulders to trample 
them under his feet. Of the virtues 
of that condition of life we are not 
ignorant—and we know they are 
such as might well put to shame 
its betrayers. Were the eyes of the 
lower orders opened to the charac- 
ters of their flatterers and cozeners 
—and they are opening—how would 
their manly hearts despise the needy 
wretches who have been striving to 
make them instruments of their own 
gain, all the while they were beguil- 
ing them into the belief that they 
were anxious only for their natural 
rights as brethren and freemen! Has 
there been noreaction among the most 
intelligent of the industrious classes? 
We believe there has been much. 
But many grateful feelings towards 
those whom they had been willing 
to look on, not only as well-wishers, 
but benefactors, have conspired to 
preserve their favour, or to keep 
them mute; and so far from blam- 
ing them for their fidelity or for- 
bearance, we only grieve that they 
had pledged their pride—and a poor 
man’s pride is often his best earthly 
possession—to adhere to adventu- 
rers, whose personal character they 
disregarded tor sake of their politi- 
cal doctrines—both as bad as pos- 
sible—and equally unworthy of the 
countenance of honest men, who, 
while they live by the sweat of 
their brow, are thankful to heaven 
for the wind that dries it in the fur- 
rows :—whereas, in many instances, 
their tyrants are godless slaves— 
superior to such superstition, and 
inwardly scorning the virtues, 
which, for basest purposes, they 
fulsomely eulogize. Of the same 
classes—not a majority, we are sor- 
ry to say—but a minority—neither 
smal] nor uninfluential—almost from 
the very first was adverse to—or at 
least suspicious of the Bill of Re- 
form. Not that they either were 
or pretended to be wiser than their 
neighbours ; but it would seem that, 
from their own experience, they had 
found that the evils of their condi- 
tion, as well as its’ blessings, had 
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often had their origin in causes not 
so remote from their own household 
and its own laws as their friends, 
who were fervent politicians, ima- 
gined: and if they were lukewarm 
reformers, when the fever of reform 
was at its height, now that it has not 
only had the turn, but has subsided 
to natural blood-heat, even with 
many who were once delirious, and 
walked raving in their sleep, it is 
not to be doubted that on them there 
has been just reaction enough to 
cool them into Conservatives, with- 
out chilling that temperate, and 
therefore vigorous, flow of free 
thoughts and feelings, which we 
verily believe belong alike by 
birthright, and by acquisition, and 
by habit, to the virtuous poor. 
What deduction should be made, on 
the ground of reaction, or any other 
ground, from the numbers of Re- 
formers, now eager for the results 
of the Bill, we do not know; but if 
there be truth in the few sentences 
we have now written,—and we can- 
not think we have been guilty of 
exaggeration, —it should not be 
smail, but very considerable indeed, 
—though not equal to what some 
honest Conservatives, in their en- 
thusiasm, seem to believe. But, 
joined with the great body of Con- 
servatives, from their sincerity and 
earnestness—their honesty and re- 
spectability—they are worthy al- 
lies; nor can there be a doubt, that 
the influence of their example, 
though silent, must be strong, and 
pervade, with increasing force, those 
orders of society, of which, general. 
ly speaking, they constitute much of 
the moral and intellectual worth,— 
worth proved by the peaceful and 
orderly habits of their lives—by their 
corresponding competency and con- 
tentment. The lower orders of so- 
ciety! Pitiable persons, indeed, 
must they be who take umbrage 
at the word lower, as if it neces- 
sarily implied inferiority in worth, 
virtue, religion! The lower or- 
ders—we fear not to say—are even 
now Conservatives—for the best 
men among them are so in the 
true sense of the epithet,—and in 
the event of any direful convulsion, 
would show how pacific is their cha- 
racter, and that they would make 
any sacrifice for peace. And this 
we say, knowing that they have been 
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deceived and imposed upon by 
heartless traitors, more than ever 
before within these few years—nor 
denying, but confessing, that justice 
has not always been done them by 
those who ought to have known 
better, and understood more clear- 
ly, and felt more proudly, the mag- 
nanimity of their nature, and the 
indomitable but unostentatious vir- 
tues by which they have for ages 
illustrated and dignified their at 
once humble and high estate. But 
for them, in vain would be the uniun 
of men of rank, and wealth, and edu- 
cation, who form the most promi- 
nent and eminent orders of the great 
Conservative Body, and to whom 
belongs the guidance and govern- 
ment of the whole, informed by one 
spirit which we believe is yet sound, 
and therefore will be victorious. 
August, indeed, is our idea of the 
people of Britain. We shall not at- 
tempt now to word it. But should 
we ever try to do so, we shall not 
gather up their qualities from the 
panegyrics on their character that 
have been lately pronounced by those 
orators who arrogate to themselves 
the name of the Friends of the 
People—but from our own know- 
ledge and experience, and familiarity 
with their virtues—as we have seen 
them in our own intercourse with 
“ virtuous households though ex- 
ceeding poor,” as they have shown 
themselves to all who had eyes to 
see and hearts to feel—whether call- 
ed on by their country to arduous 
duties at a distance from their own 
doors, or within the shadow of their 
lintels—showing that as “to be weak 
is to be miserable, suffering, or doing” 
—s0 to be strong is to be happy— 
and that their strength has not been 
without its reward. With such be- 
lief can we despair for our country ? 

The times are indeed troubled and 


dangerous ; and it is now the impera- 
tive duty ofall Conservatives tocleave 
to that cause which they devoutly 


believe to be the right. Timidity 
and rashness are equally to be avoid- 
ed; but let us understand what is 
the Golden Mean—the virtue of 
Moderation. Of all contemptible 
creatures, the most contemptible are 
your creatures who prate coxcombi- 
cally of belonging to the juste milieu. 
They seem unconscious of the ridicu- 
lous presumption of claiming more 
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wisdom, more sense, more temper, 
than they will allow to the best men 
among those they have the imperti- 
nence to call the Ultra-Tories. Who 
are the Ultra-Tories? The present 
Ministry? Well—be it so; and will 
the Moderates not support it? Let 
them, then, join the Radicals. The 
Conservative Tories will be well rid 
of them—and the Conservative 
Whigs would but laugh in their faces 
were such ninnies to claim alliance 
with the adherents of Stanley and 
Grahame, for they are men of metal. 
Try Conservative principles by the 
test of reason, and if you think they. 
do not stand it, become a Destruc- 
tive. But we who have satisfied our- 
selves on that point, and know that 
Conservative principles are guarded 
by a host of feelings too, which we 
hold sacred, will vindicate them 
from all aggression, with all the zeal 
and all the energy of which our na- 
ture is capable, and without any fear 
that we shall be hurried away into 
extremes beyond the bounds of 
a philosophical moderation. Nay, 
should we occasionally so err, we 
shall easily forgive ourselves, and 
by our true-hearted friends, we 
doubt not, be easily forgiven; but 
indifference or neglect must never 
be pardoned, for the lukewarm will 
soon begin to shiver, and coldness 
become an ague. The struggle is 
for all we Jove and venerate; and 
unless we put forth all the power of 
our moral and intellectual being, ac- 
cording to the opportunities afforded 
us by the station in society which it 
has pleased Providence to assign us, 
be it high or humble or in a middle 
place, we can never hope that our 
cause will triumph ; for the Conser- 
vative Government must be envi- 
roned with great difficulties—and 
with great dangers plain to all eyes 
—and but by intrepidity and inte- 
grity and talent—and it possesses 
them all—backed by an united pha- 
lanx of freemen—and none but the 
educated, the orderly, and the peace- 
loving are freemen—can it be up- 
held in spite of all the assaults about 


to be led against it, by infuriated 


multitudes who have sworn its over- 
throw. All violence will be brought 
against us—but Conservatives are 
not violent—they are confident— 
and confidence is calm. Away, then, 
with all such moderation—for it is 
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a base and bastard moderation, that 
at the first rude shock of conflicting 
opinion will be seen shamefully 
submiss; and let us show that re- 
solute front which becomes men who 
know the difference between the 
spirit of conciliation and concession 
which the times require, and the 
most conscientious ought to culti- 
vate and encourage—for it can work 
but good—and the spirit of compro- 
mise and submission which no times 
ever required, and least of all the 
present—for it can work but evil— 
and would soon involve all princi- 
ples in fatal confusion—and deliver 
up the weak and wavering and faith- 
less into the hands of the worst 
party that should, by being resolute 
in wickedness, be found to be too 
strong for the vacillating good. 

Nor let us care a straw for the ridi- 
cule of the Liberals, who scornfully 
pity us poor Conservatives for lagging 
so far behind the spirit of the age. 
We know, for all that, how to march 
a bit, and can have our laugh too, 
when we choose to take a look at the 
awkward squad, chiefly composed 
of tailors, not only showing, but 
clearing the way, as the vanguard. 
We are not angry with these modern 
philosophical heroes for despising 
the wisdom of their ancestors, though 
we cannot seriously admire their 
double-quick time, even while they 
are marking it, and cannot but smile 
to see them deploy. Old Father 
Time has his prejudices, no doubt, 
and is perhaps rather too unwilling 
to be put out of his way. Mine 
ancient is sometimes a little obsti- 
nate, but he has more sense left than 
a million upstarts who declare he is 
in his dotage. So thinks Sir Robert 
Peel, premier, though not Mr Thomas 
Place, tailor. The Premier speaks 
of “that great aid of government, 
more powerful than either law or 
reason,—the respect for ancient 
rights, and the deference to prescrip- 
tive authority,” and the tailor smiles. 
Yet Chronos, though a silent, is a cer- 
tain reformer ; and under the sweep 
of his scythe, out of decay and ruin, 
how renovation blooms! We may 
take him by the forelock, but it must 
be with no irreverent hand. We, 
whose utmost term is but three-score 
and ten years, and often cease to be, 
—the brightest, and boldest, and best 
among us—with godlike faces, and 
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tongues as of angels—e’er the earth 
has thirty times circled the sun— 
must not deal rudely with him whose 
age is six thousand years, and who 
looks yet as if he were immortal! 

Round old institutions, what sa- 
cred thoughts and feelings keep ex- 
tending in silent perennial growth! 
They penetrate them—and are as 
the very living cement by which they 
cohere, and therefore crumble not, 
though weather-stained — strongest 
even where some rent or fissure 
may be seen in which smiles the 
wall-flower. What power over 
thoughtful and feeling hearts is in 
the very expression—from time 
immemorial! A wise man indeed 
he must be—a man inspired—who 
can disregard—we dare not say de- 
spise—antiquity; such seers and pro- 
phets as the world has had in those 
later days have foretold the Future 
from the Past—and thus taught us to 
understand the Present. And shall 
the wisdom that waxes clear and 
gen from its own experiences, and 
rom the study of the experiences of 
kindred spirits as they have illumi- 
nated successive ages of the world, 
be superseded and set aside for that 
vain philosophy—oh ! miserable pro- 
fanation of a mighty name! that is 
perpetually appealing to principles 
forsooth, and in its arrogant igno- 
rance “of man, of nature, and of 
human life,’ would lay down laws 
for the government of mighty com- 
munities—think to create constitu- 
tions by a breath—and by a breath 
blow down states—for what else is 
all that hot hubbub of words? The 
love of change, admiration of novel- 
ty, and delight in reform, are much 
oftener proofs of a weak and waver- 
ing than of a strong and steady mind. 
There are men among us now—pub- 
lic men—teachers of the public— 
who are absolutely blindfolded— 
hoodwinked by a day-cap embroid- 
ered with bigotries and prejudices, 
who imagine all the while that their 
minds have the perspicuity of the 
eagle’s eye, and the power of the 
eagle’s wing. 

But such is not the character of 
the minds of very many influential 
men, who for some years have with 
great zeal, energy, and talent, been 
disseminating their political, and oc- 
casionally their religious, opinions 
very widely among the middle or- 
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ders, down to that imaginary line, 
and below it, which may be sup- 
posed to separate them from the 
lower—for as to the lowest, with 
their doctors and doctrines we are 
acquainted but in the gross, except- 
ing a few known to us by name, 
and rather more in detail in the cri- 
minal courts. The men we mean— 
some of them acute and slashing 
writers, men of education and ac- 
complishments—are, on principle, 
Republicans. They admire the Ame- 
rican Constitution even more than 
our own, with all its perfections on 
its head, and desiderate much, even 
in the Great Measure, essential to 
their idea of the constitution of a 
Commonwealth. They exult in the 
name of Radicals, and profess—not 
in theory merely, but in practice— 
to lay the axe to the root. We call 
them Destructives, but they disown 
and retort the name; for the tree 
they would hew down and extirpate, 
and we would nourish by digging 
and manuring the soil round its 
roots, is, they say, the tree of evil. 
Their press is powerful, and has 
made numerous proselytes. They 


admire the old adage, “‘ A cat may 


look at a king,” and are of opinion 
the cat will see nothing much worth 
looking at in a man with a crown on 
his head. They are then in their 
playful moods—themselves like kit- 
tens—but oftener, at the very name 
of king, they growl like tigers—some- 
times as if they longed to lap blood. 
Yet we do not think them naturally 
cruel. Their cruelty is acquired ; 
and having no cause of enmity to 
cock-chaffers, they would revolt 
from the amusement of spinning 
them by a pin and a string, 
while they speak with great glee of 
- the cutting off of the head of King 
Charles with a hatchet on a block, 
and are fond of holding it up in 
terrorem—Wwe mean on a printed 
page, or a painted banner—in the 
face of his latest successor. In 
one Latin word for the learned, 
and one English werd for the simple, 
they enunciate their notion of the 
Royal Prerogative—Wihi/— Nothing. 
A hereditary Peerage they vote a 
nuisance, which it has been found 
impossible to abate, and should 
therefore be put down; and as for a 
House of Peers, they have given over 
calling it by any other name but the 
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House of Incurables. The House, 
they hold, should with all convenient 
speed be demolished—and the In- 
curables turned adrift, to be taken 
in and cared for by their rich rela- 
tions. Mean while, they must not be 
suffered to have a will of their own, 
for they are incapable of opinions; 
and though they may speak till they 
are hoarse, nay, even come to a vote, 
nobody is to heed what they say or 
what they carry, or on what they 
impose a veto. They are ciphers— 
and here is aspunge. An establish- 
ed church they call a rookery—and 
intolerant of its cawing, they would 
—without remorse—cut down the 
old grove. They cannot see what 
a State has to do with religion. That 
is every man’s own look out—and 
there are many million ways to 
Heaven. Piety is a good thing, and 
so isa pie—and both, when wanted, 
may be got at the nearest shop. 
Food for the soul, and food for the 
body, are best furnished by compe- 
tition ; that is the only principle by 
which you can hope to have them at 
once good and cheap—and nature 
equally with a vacuum abhors a mo- 
nopoly. Let there be Free-Trade in 
all things human and divine—terres- 
trial and celestial—corn and worship 
—hops and prayer. And that all 
these principles—plain as they are— 
may be thoroughly and universally 
understood—and placed beyond the 
reach of brute power to hide or haul 
them down—let the light of know- 
ledge overflow the land, in which 
they will be manifest as in perpetual 
day—and then shall all the clouds 
that have so often and long obscured 
them, formed of the vapours of fan- 
tasy, and the smoke of the sacrifices 
of superstition, melt away, and leave 
the mind like the sky, and its intui- 
tions like sunbeams. 

These writers think themselves 
wiser and wittier than they are, and 
are at all times ready with their sar- 
casms and their scorns; yet some 
master-minds are among them—we 
do not hesitate to say so—and we 
repeat, their press is powerful, and 
tells. They fight at points—and, 
knowing the weak ones—which are 
many in measures and in men—they 
keep hitting away at them forceful 


. blows, till men and measures are 


sometimes seen staggering as. if 
drunk. Nor love nor reverence have 
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they for any one old institution— 
all alike considered and con- 
demned as the relics of semi-barba- 
rous, feudal, and superstitious ages, 
when the whole land was peopled 
with serfs—slaves—soldiers—priests 
—vassals—and lords ;—over all, a 
fierce and foolish phantom—mailed 
and armed—whom they all called 
Liege—feared and hated whenliving, 
though he reigned by right divine— 
and disgustingly adored when dead. 
In their eyes nothing is time-hal- 
lowed—not even a tomb. They 
desire not only a new order of al- 
most all things that might be per- 
mitted by them still to exist— 
but a new-modelling of society— 
and a new form of government— 
such as might extinguish in men’s 
minds all memory of monarchy, and 
leave on earth but a dreamlike in- 
‘dignation at the abstract idea of a 
King. In one word, they are all for 
a Democracy ; and, to establish one, 
they care not what they uproot—or 
what they upset ;—and the two first 
obstructions in the way, and there- 
fore the first to be undermined and 
exploded, are the Throne and the 
Altar. 
Opinions such as these, perpetu- 
all ee by many highly- 
et ted men, burning with ambitious 
esires—in various moods of mind 
and various forms of speech—skil- 
fully adapted to suit the humours, 
and inclinations, and capacities of 
multitudes known to be dissatisfied 
with the present arrangement and 
order of things—every hour of the 
day—every day of the year—and 
year after year—what wonder that 
they should be greedily imbibed ! 
They form the articles of the politi- 
cal creed of a very formidable party, 
that, at a pinch, would not stick at 
trifles ;—a restless, reckless, revolu- 
tionary, radical, and destructive fac- 
tion—the Head of the column of the 
Movement. Hundreds of thousands 
‘—we might not perhaps be very far 
wrong in saytap millions—all the 
while they suppose themselves good 
subjects—do nevertheless virtually 
hold almost the very self-same faith. 
‘They do not—would not such 
ar a not they indeed—* but 
wide latitude of liberty of thought 
must be allowed to men of genius, 
whom we should not tie down to 
their words.” So speak the mode- 
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rates of the Movement. They are 
friends of a limited monarchy. A 
very limited monarchy indeed/ 
But mark whom and what they ad- 
mire when they are thrown off their 
guard, and roused to enthusiasm, by 
some event which seems to them 
calculated to accelerate the Move-~ 
ment, and you cannot choose but 
see, that they are as radical and re- 
volutionary in their hearts as the ho- 
nester and bolder men at the head 
of the Column. 

As yet we have been speaking of 
respectable persons in respectable 
stations of society; but what shall 
we say of the multitude of the 
Movement? We have used the 
word multitude, and without the 
adjective swinish—for one is afraid 
now-a-days to write down or any 
way to utter — rabble — mob — ca- 
naille —profanum vulgus—or any 
other native, naturalized, or alien 
expression wont to designate some 
one or other prominent peculiarity 
in the character of the majesty of 
the Sovereign People. But it exists. 
And it is rancorous, malignant, and 
savage. Modern philosophers and 
statesmen of the liberal school 
hold contradictory and irreconci- 
lable opinions concerning its cha- 
racter. When it serves a political 
purpose, to pretend to think so, 
they declare it to be the People— 
the most enlightened People on the 
face of the earth—and that its voice 
—not oracular, but divine — must 
and will be obeyed, else kingdoms 
will crumble under its angry breath. 
At other times, when it may seem 
safer to speak the truth, they lament 
the foul and loathsome vices with 
which its character is scurfed and 
encrusted—and attribute the moral 
leprosy to Ignorance — which, in 
spite of tracts that circulate in mil- 
lions, explanatory of all the prin- 
ciples of right government of self 
or state, is, they the Philanthropists 
acknowledge, even in the lanes 
and alleys of manufacturing cities, 
denser than the gloom of the atmos- 
phere that there seems to belong to 


‘the mire, and to have no connexion 


with the sky. In times of distress 
or disturbance, we have seen what 
livid life shoals out into the streets 
and squares—not averse to the use 
of fire. ‘But they stand in natural 
awe of the “ devouring element” — 








and the ‘burning of Bristol was a 
splendid exception to the general 
rule, that it is not by cremation that 
the cities of England will “ flare 
up,” and expire. They will settle 
down into dust. What are our 
thoughts, on hearing low-born or 
high-born demagogues addressing 
crowds of such patriots as these ? 
We do not call them the scum— 
for that word is proscribed—but the 
cream of the kennel—again we cor- 
rect ourselves—yea, the very con- 
centrated essence of the People! 
To that Impersonation of the Voice 
of the Deity ought devoutly to be 
submitted the redress of all wrong 
—the vindication of all right—and 
offend not: Almighty Power —ye 
impious Conservatives! and ye 
shall see perfected a “ six days’ 
work magnificent”—a Constitu- 
tion. 
Such is our idea, imperfectly, yet 
perhaps not feebly, expressed—of 
the Movement. We speak not of the 
Parliament, but of the People and 
the Press. We are not of those who 
see and hear in Parliament, and no- 
where else, the mind of the country. 
We look and listen for it in every 
place,—in “ city or suburban,’— 
“among the rural villages and farms,” 
—in shops and ships,—in coal and 
salt mines,—in diving-belle,— on 
roofs of coaches,— on the “ secret 
top” of mountains, where the plaid- 
me shepherd in search of a lost gim- 
mer, and the plushed poacher pursu- 
ing the ptarmigan across the chasms, 
are politicians, and the latter assured- 
ly aradical reformer, grim against the 
grievances of the game laws. Only 
thus can any true knowledge be ac- 

uired of the dispositions and de- 
sires of those orders or classes which 
Reform affects, and which affect Re- 
form, in obvious modes, and in 
modes not obvious. Most of them, 
we say it not presumptuously, not 
only hidden from the observation of 
many of the men supposing them- 
selves to be statesmen, but not even 
known by them to be in operation or 
existence. The Whig leaders in the 
great measure knew not the charac- 
ter either of those for whom, or of 
those with whom, they were legis- 
lating on such a vast scale, and with 
such a mighty sweep. They did not 
make the Movement. It was in 
being and growth before they opened 
their mouths against the British Con- 
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stitution. Hearing that fabric con- 
demned as ruinous and rotten, the 
Movement that had hitherto been 
not less a movement because it had 
not moved,—a sleeping lion being 
still a lion, and a boa constrictor, 
though coiled up with a goat in his 
belly, a boa constrictor still,—put 
itself into motion, and shouted aloud, 
“Here am I.” “ The Movement to 
the rescue, ho!” cried the Ministers. 
The great, the glorious work was 
done—day was deafened by bells, 
and night blinded by tar-barrels— 
and the regenerated land, in the din 
and the dazzle, could neither hear 
nor see the Reformed Constitution. 
It was well for the country that 
the Movement had no leaders. We 
have spoken of its Press. But by 
leaders, we mean men of action and 
eloquence, like O’Connell, who has 
been so powerful for all evil in Ire- 
land.. In the House of Commons, 
the men of the Movement have been 
a set of prosing pedants, whose eter- 
nal talk inspires not sedition, but 
sleep. Nothing can be imagined less 
rousing than their oratory, even with 
an occasional imitative accompani- 
ment, by a friend, of the crowing of 
cocks. But the radicalism is read, 
and the elocutionist of the pot-house, 
by his fine delivery, gives it point. 
The Press of the Movement im- 
roves it, by cutting it down intoa 
ew sentences, which again are com- 
pressed into conciser treason by an 
out-and-out editor who can write. 
In all Scotland there is not one 
Radical—but Mr Ayton—who can 
speak for ten minutes in the open 
air without becoming an object of 
pity or scorn. Whenever an ora- 
tor’s voice sticks in his throat, boys 
below the scaffold, like printers’ 
devils, and whose places are no sine- 
cures, most unnecessarily drown it 
in huzzas. In England mob oratory 
is at nearly as low an ebb; and of 
all the hawking up we ever heard, 
the stammering, the stuttering, the 
burring, and, strange to say, the lisp- 
ing, all from the same mouth, and 
vomited in one rarest species of elo- 
cution, was from the mouth of a 
man of the Movement on a hustings, 
one fine day lastsummer, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle. To be sure, 
the Movement has got Lord Durham. 
But his eloquence was thought little 
of by the Radicals of Glasgaw—in 
comparison with that of their own 
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Gander—whom we cheerfully ac- 
knowledge “ to have strange powers 
of speech” —when, with a pebble in 
his bill, he walks by the banks of the 
murmuring Clyde, and quacks to the 
Naiads of the Arns-well, who set 
down their pitchers, and with arms 
folded across their breasts, listen 
with mingled awe and delight to 
the thunders of the Demosthenes 
of the West. Durham, with his 
supercilious brow and curled lip, 
looks as if in his heart he despi- 
sed the rabble he beslavers; yet 
*tis not all pride—but in part cun- 
ning—for the demagogue, who con- 
ceives himself an aristocrat, thinks 
to awe the mob by his birth and 
breeding—nor is the mean-minded 
tyrant mistaken, for small know- 
ledge of human nature is needed to 
teach the favourite of a faction how 
best to deal out—for his own advan- 
tage—incense and insult to slaves. 
Wo to England! when the Move- 
ment shall produce a few men 
whose eloquence can “ wield at will 
her fierce democracy ;” for if such 
government as then may be should 
suffer “ the agitators” to set the laws 
at defiance—“ stream-loved Eng- 
land”—as her great Radical poet 
Elliot has called her—may run with 
rivers of blood. 

And we are now brought by the 
course of our remarks, which we 
hope have been hitherto coherent, 
to say a few sentences about the 
last two Ministries—that of Lord 
Grey, and that of Lord Melbourne; 
a few about their respective disso- 
lutions ; a few about the consequent 
exercise of his prerogative which it 
pleased the King to use; and a few 
about the conduct of political par- 
ties during and since the formation 
of a new Government. 

The Ministry, of which Lord Grey 
was at the head, and we forget Lord 
Who at the foot, was from the first 
placed in a situation of great diffi- 
culty and danger. They had ex- 
cited all over the country a spirit 
which appeared to be a very passion 
for Reform. By means of it they 
were seated, as they all thought, so 
firmly in power, that no “ shadow 
of a shade” of fear seems, for a 
while, ever to have crossed the 
mind of any one of them, of the pos- 
sibility of a return of the Tories to 
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the House—inconsiderable in num- 
bers, but considerable in every thing 
else—so far from being a factious 
Opposition, resolved to support 
Ministers in every measure they 
thought for their country’s good ;— 
and they did so with such effect, that 
looking to their conduct on several 
great questions, it might be said that 
Sir Robert Peel—not Stanley—was 
the leader of the Commons. But 
the spirit, or passion for reform— 
which they had raised, and which 
they expected would, when gratified 
by enjoyment, not need to be laid, 
but of itself expire, or at least be 
subdued into a sober affection and 
steady attachment to the darling 
measures which came home to the 
business and the bosoms of men, was 
not so soon satiated ; and the people 
—who, it was exultingly predicted by 
the Liberals, in scorn of Conserva- 
tive fears, would after that general 
rising sit down, and more than ever 
show that they were the industrious 
classes indeed, by busy contentment, 
under the shadow of the Bill, within 
which all their restored liberties were 
safe—became more restless than ever 
—at least so said their accredited 
organs—began to make mouths at 
the Ministry, and angrily rub their 
wrinkled brows lowering with mis- 
chief. Sentence of dissolution 
would have been passed in vain 
upon political unions by Premier, 
and Lord Chancellor, and, Home 
and Foreign Secretaries, who had 
once solicited their aid, had not 
the laws, that regulate wages, 
stopped the supplies, and pauper- 
ized that Imperium in Imperio, 
which had held its court at Brum- 
magem, in Mr Beardsworth’s Horse 
Bazaar. Then arose foolish discus- 
sions to ascertain whether Reform 
was or was not a final measure— 
means to an end—or an end. If 
means, how to be used, with de- 
spatch or discretion—if an end, what 
it was—the preservation or the de- 
struction of all remaining institu- 
tions ? 

It was then painfully experienced 
by Ministers, that the spirit in which 
the Reform Bill had been discussed 
in Parliament, and out of it, by all 
the leading Reformers, had produced 
a most baneful and disastrous change 
on the very character of the Ban . 
—for we know not how to tell, what 
we believe ta be the truth, in legs 
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decisive and comprehensive words. 
Having been convinced by Ministers 
and their supporters, that Parlia- 
mentary Reform was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the remedy or extirpa- 
tion of a thousand diseases, under 
which not merely that mysterious 
personage, the body politic, but all 
classes and conditions of men, and 
every individual man therein inclu- 
ded, had long been lingering, they 
became impatient of a panacea that 
appeared so very slowly to work. 
It moved their bowels—yet still they 
became not whole. Then began 
many to ask themselves—have we 
ut ourselves into the hands of State 
uack-doctors? And whetherrightor 
wrong—with thousandsand hundreds 
of thousands the answer was—yes. 
Be patient—said the Ministers and 
their organs. You are better than you 
know—continue to take air and exer- 
cise, and in a few months you will be 
all lively askids, and strongas horses. 
But the faces of the multitude of the 
‘Movement waxed pale—and pallor 
is proof, not of a fleeting passion of 
but of a fixed passion of ha- 
The Radicals in their hearts 
cursed the Whigs; but no blessing 
ever comes from cursing, so they 
“continued likewise to detest the To- 
“ries. Whom did they like or love? 
Nobody. Exasperated or discon- 
tented with all persons and with all 
‘things, they could not have been 
kept quiet, no, not even—as Lord 
Palmerston’s friend said to him on 
another occasion—had a Ministry of 
angels descended from heaven. 
ut it was not the discontent and 
anger of the multitude of the Move- 
‘ment that most disturbed Ministers 
—it was its Press. Their eyes and 
their ears began to open to the dan- 
ger that threatened their very exist- 
ence from that Power which day or 
night slumbers not nor sleeps, and 
issues its orders more magisterially 
far than any Cabinet. They heard 
it clank, and they saw it lighten, 
and the “innocents” —for we shall 
not use a harsher term—not only 
complained, but prosecuted and pu- 
nished, as if it were possible for the 
most liberal Government, by the 
hands of a “ puny whipster” of the 
law, in the shape of a Whig Attor- 
ney-General, fo put down Premier 
and Smail Pica, 
But to what opinions and passions 
‘ had not the Great Event given birth! 
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And with what active power had it 
not embued many that up to that 
time had been dormant, and might, 
but for it, have exchanged sleep for 
death! Had the Ministers been 
blameless in the conduct of their 
daring enterprise? Had their ad- 
herents, in or out the Houses, while 
vindicating the rights of the People, 
at all times vindicated, too, the 
rights of what are called—and not 
invidiously nor unjustly—the rights 
of the Privileged Orders? Had they 
spoken of the Monarchy as became 
men who understood and reveren- 
ced the principles on which it is 
founded, and the feelings by which 
it is guarded—principles and feel- 
ings laid deep in human nature—in 
the heart, the mind, and the imagi- 
nation—and, when kept inviolate in 
the midst of liberty, give to loyalty 
the character of religion? Had 
they always vindicated, with a stern 
voice, and an austere eye, and a re- 
solute hand, against unbelievers and 
misbelievers, who profaned its sanc- 
tities, and derided its mysteries, Re- 
ligion itself? Or had not their 
voices often faltered, and their eyes 
fallen, and their hands trembled, in 
presence of the scorner, deserters 
not defenders of the faith, because 
of a faint heart, and because of a 
weak mind, compromising, which is 
indeed sacrificing, their own sweet- 
est persuasions, and their own most 
sacred convictions, rather than incur 
the charge of bigotry and blindness 
from audacious demagogues desi- 
rous of destroying all those religious 
ties by which the people are con- 
tentedly attached to their duties, 
that, for the purposes of a base am- 
bition, they may reduce them to the 
worst of all slaveries, and heap upon 
them the heaviest of all bonds ? 
Would that we could believe, that 
the rage of the Radicals had been 
excited by the virtues of the Whig 
Ministers! But the best we can say 
for Earl Grey and his associates— 
excepting, of course, those who did 
their duty, by washing their hands 
from all contamination of one great 
evil design—is, that they felt they 
had gone too far with the Movement 
and the Mob, and were anxious, if 
not to fall back, to stand still. But 
they could not have maintained their 
position by any defences it was in 
their power to construct in its front. 
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the enemy—and liable to be turned 
on either flank. What was left for 
them but to break up? 

Of the causes that forced, or the 
reasons that induced, or the motives 
that compelled Lord Grey to resign, 
we profess not to be in the secret,— 
all we know is, that he was the only 
man in England—out of the Cabinet 
—whp did not believe he had been 
betrayed—and that to himself alone 
there was no dishonour in his retire- 
ment. Stanley and Grahame had 
done well in seceding when they 
did ; but would have done far better 
had they cut their stick long be- 
fore, for they must have seen what 
the Cabinet was eyeing in the dis- 
tance—the spoliation of the Irish 
Church. 

The conduct of the Ministry in 
Baron Smith’s affair was as cruel as 
in Mr Shiels it was contemptible— 
in both equally unprincipled; and 
their truckling to O’Connell, who 
had so often kicked their posteriors, 
was a perfection of cowardice that 
makes all other meanness on record 
seem magnanimity, all other infamy 
Of their many other 
pitiable exposures we shall not say 
aword. High-bearing they had had 
none in their most palmy state—in 
the twilight preceding their dissolu- 
tion they were seen walking about 
like the disconsolate ghosts of what 
they were, and their looks had never 
at any time been life-like—the night 
came in which no such men could 
work, and the Ministry expired in 
the dark like a few farthing candles. 
Yet it was not “ the pressure from 
without ”’—bitterly as poor Lord 
Grey complained of it—that extin- 
guished the luminaries. The tallow 
was all burned out—each wick hung 
its head—more mournful than a pop- 
py—over the edge of his own socket 
—they ceased to flicker and began to 
smeil—and the Reform Ministry— 
on which the country had reposed 
all its hopes—ended in smoke. 
So said—in other words—they who 
had been the making of it—and to 
whom we leave the composition of 
its epitaph. 

The Grey Ministry, for some time 
before its death, had lost all its cha- 
racter, and all its reputation—not a 
shred of either was left—in the eyes 
of the Conservatives who had su 
‘ported it, and ebielded it from t 
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attacks of the Radicals, as often and 
as long as they could in conscience 
do so—but in conscience at last they 
could support and shield it no more 
—not even against the “enemy” 
himself, had he appeared in propria 
persona, in tail, hoof, and horn, and 
eclipsed O’Connell ; while the Radi- 
cals, for reasons of their own, had 
come to hate it with a perfect hatred. 
Even the Whigs themselves, though 
they whined, lamented not very 
loudly—nor if they had, could their 
thin melancholy pipe have been 
heard amidst the Irish howl, which 
was one of exultation. The people 
—then—by whomsoever the people 
is composed—did not break its 
heart for grief on the going out of 
those “ flaming Ministers,” nor groan 
to think that by no human means 
might it “ their life relumine.” 

The Ministry that in one sense 
succeeded and in another failed, 
must on no account whatever be 
called the Grey and Melbourne, but 
merely the Melbourne Ministry. All 
we ought to look to in any Ministry, 
we have been lately told, is the men. 
That is lucky for us in this case, 
for the Melbourne Ministry had no 
measures to distract our attention 
from the men—and thus we can 
take a steadfast vizzy at the men. 
The first impression made on the 
optic nerve, by it transmitted to the 
brain, and there noticed by the mind 
with not a little surprise, is that the 
men are a different set of men altoge- 
ther from what it had contemplated, 
no very long time ago, sitting in 
the same room, and similarly occu- 
pied—to wit, in holding a Cabinet 
council. The mind is perplexed, 
and very painfully perplexed too— 
for though it does recognise one or 
two old friends with new faces—it 
sees two or three new friends with 
old faces—and three or four enigmas 
with no faces at all. 


This is not the old Ministry ? 
This is not the new ? 

These men have all a yellow look ! 
Those men had all a blue! 


Why the King gave them their dis- 
missal, doctors differ—but that not 
much. Men say that his Majesty 
foresaw another split upon the 
Church. Themselves say they had 
all sworn to run their heads 

it. Both stories may be true. For 
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our own parts, we are far from be- 
ing inquisitive or curious on the 
subject—and if we were, could have 
no hopes of hearing it intelligibly 
explained by the discarded parties. 
Lord John Russell reluctantly con- 
fessed, in his final whimper to the 
Bishop of Exeter, that though he had 
said at Totness that he knew every 
thing about the intentions of the 
Grey Ministry respecting the Church, 
which intentions, though of the most 
Conservative kind, had been all 
thwarted by the obstinacy of the 
Episcopal Bench, he had since as- 
certained that he knew nothing— 
and therefore we could not reason- 
ably look for elucidation to that 
quarter. Lord Palmerston has be- 
longed to so many Ministries, that it 
is impossible—seeing great wits have 
proverbially short memories—that he 
can remember the causes of his con- 
duct every time he joined, resign- 
ed, or was dismissed; but when he 
tells us why he accepted a place in 
the Cabinet for the first time under 
Mr Canning in 1828, and immediate- 
ly after his death took office under 
the Duke of Wellington, who would 
not act with Mr Canning—and 
why he joined the administration 
of Lord Grey, who denounced Mr 
Canning, on his becoming pre- 
mier, as a political adventurer, re- 
negade, and apostate, and, by one 
bitterest speech, hastened the death 
of that noble, ambitious, but too 
sensitive and irritable, spirit—we 
may then perhaps listen to his ver- 
sion of the story of the last dismiss- 
al, in which he took a passive part. 
We do not see much to the purpose 
in his “ address to a numerous meet- 
ing of the electors of the southern 
division of the county of Hants, as- 
sembled at the Beneficial Society’s 
Hall, Portsea, with a view to secure 
the re-election of the Right Honour- 
able Lord Viscount Palmerston and 
Sir George Staunton.” Yet here isa 
rare passage :—‘‘ I remember, gentle- 
men, having been told, in December, 
1830, by a personal friend, though a 


political a that beforeEaster fi 
id j 


we should infallibly have a general 


war inEurope. In fact, that ifan angel 
were to come down from heaven to 
write our despatches, he would defy 
us to keep peace. Well, gentlemen, 
no angel came to my assistance! but 
peace has been preserved. We have 
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preserved peace, not only to Easter, 
1831, but till Christmas, 1834,” 
There is a wondrous achievement for 
you! With whom was it in his 
power, with all his blundering, to 
bring us into war? In what war 
were we engaged between 1815 and 
1830? On this earth nothing so 
delightful as peace: it is but a name 
for all delights. But the difficulty 
was to get it—not to keep it when 
got. Who conquered it for us? 

ellington. Who preserved it for 
us? Palmerston. Not “ one per- 
sonal friend, but political enemy,” 
butall the Whigs in Britain, told us, 
“ that if an angel were to come 
down from heaven, and fight Ar- 
thur’s battles, they would defy him 
to conquer peace. Well, gentlemen, 
no angel came to his assistance, but 
peace was conquered.” We believe 
that he fought under Heaven and all 
its angels—“and archangels mili- 
tant.” But only think of an angel 
writing Lord Palmerston’s de- 
spatches! Taking Cupid’s place at 
the desk at those innumerable and 
eternal protocols !—What says Sir 
John Hobhouse to the electors of 
Nottingham respecting his behaviour 
when the King did him the honour 
to propose, through his Prime Mini- 
ster, that he should join the Cabinet 
which was then about to be formed ? 
** My next question to Lord Mel- 
bourne was as to the Irish Church 
Establishment, and the appropriation 
of its surplus revenues, as I never 
could consent to the absurd proposi- 
tion, that the means designed for the 
maintenance of a national establish- 
ment, in places where the functions 
were not exercised, should not be ap- 
propriated tothe service of the people. 
Such a proposition appears to me little 
short of madness. It is true that 
some influential gentlemen differed 
from me,” (they must in his opinion 
have been mad, or little short of 
mad, ) “ but none in the late Adminis- 
tration ; they were all agreed that this 
should be the principle and basis on 
which our Government was io be 
ormed.” And with that principle or 
basis all the people in England— 
who were not a little short of mad— 
were to be delighted! All except the 
“influential gentlemen ”—we won- 
der who were they—who differed 
from Sir John Cam Hobhouse—and 
were still for “fighting with sha- 
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dows.” Do not start, electors of 
Nottingham, for remember, adds Sir 
John, that this unanimity in the Ca- 
binet was “after the secession of the 
Stanley party and the retirement of 
Lord Grey.” And after this, does 
the whole world wonder why the 
King dismissed the Melbourne Mi- 
nistry ? What says Lord Melbourne 
himself, in his answer to the address 
of the Derby Reformers, ‘ of tlie 
causes of the late events?” He says, 
** you will consider me as employing 
the language, not of discontent, but 
rather that of friendly admonition 
and advice, if I enumerate among 
them the want of confidence which 
has often been expressed in quarters 
from which we expected support— 
the strong condemnation which has 
been pronounced onsome of our mea- 
sures, which I conceive to have been 
absolutely necessary—the violent 
and abusive opinions which have 
been long declared, and particularly 
the bitter hostility and ulterior de- 
signs against the Established Church, 
which have been openly avowed 
by several classes and bodies of the 
Dissenters. When I remember this 
last opinion, I beg leave to say that 
Ido not condemn those who con- 
scientiously entertain it. It is not 
my opinion, but I mention it now 
only politically, and with reference 
toitsactual effects upon the course of 
public affairs. These sentiments and 
this conduct occasioned great alarm 
in high and powerful quarters—they 
terrified the timid—they repelled 
from us the wavering—they rallied 
men round the institutions which 
they conceived to be attacked—and 
they gave life and spirit and courage 
to our political adversaries, who, you 
will recollect, after all, form a very 
large and powerful party in this 
country—a party powerful in nym- 
bers, powerful in property, power- 
ful in rank and station, and, allow 
me to add, a party of a very tenaci- 
ous, unyielding,and uncompromising 
character.” There are some not un- 
important admissions there,on which 
much might be observed, even to 
Lord Melbourne’s edification; but 
we shall content ourselves now with 
asking if his Lordship really does be- 
lieve, what his words seem to imply, 
that the violent language of “‘ several 
classes and bodies of Dissenters” was 
indeed one of the chief causes of 
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the dismissal of his Ministry ? Why 
was it so? If confident in his own 
determination to guard the Church 
from all such “ ulterior designs,” he 
needed not have cared for that idle 
wind. Not “ by several classes and 
bodies of Dissenters” is the Church 
to be overthrown. If, as he says, 
“ the timid were terrified,’ why 
did he not bid the timid hide them. 
selves under their beds? If “the 
wavering were repelled” from him 
—why did he not bid them go? How 
happened it that the Grey Ministry, 
and the Melbourne Ministry, were 
so shaken by the Dissenters as no 
Ministry had ever been before? 
Why, because they knew they had 
themselves to blame for the cry from 
the conventicles—and that the 
Movement backed the demand of the 
Dissenters that the Church should 
fal]. But if both Ministries had done 
their duty by the Movement—which 
they could have done, simply by 
doing their duty to their country— 
they would have had nothing to fear. 
For they knew that millions on mil- 
lions love and venerate their church 
—that all the party so “ powerful in 
number, so powerful in property, so 
powerful in rank and station ”—and 
we will add what Lord Melbourne 
ought to have added—for well does 
he know it to be true—so powerful 
in talent, in courage, in honour, in 
morality, in piety—would have been 
with them to a man—and that all 


the powers of evil that ever were 
banded together, would have been 
beaten back from any mad attack 
they might have made against our 


Sion. ost true it is, that “ men 
rallied round the institutions which 
they supposed to be attacked ”—to 
requote his Lordship’s tame, Jame, 
and most impotent words. But 
they rallied round them—not from 
fear of ‘* several classes and bodies 
of Dissenters”—for that were in- 
deed an idiot fear—but because 
they saw that the Ministry were 
alarmed for the Movement—and 
yet had not the heart—the soul 
—to defy it. They—the Ministers— 
were the “ timid who were terrified ” 
—terrified into a scheme of spolia- 
tion of that very Church against 
which all the bodies and classes of 
Dissenters—had they forgot their 
own bitter feuds and animosities, and 
united in one miscellaneous levy 
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en masse—heavy as the black sea 
might have been—would have been 
shattered intospray. So thought the 
King. If the Cabinet were divided 
on such a subject, the sooner dead 
the better ;—if they were at one— 
every hour the Ministers drew 
breath was an hour of insult to their 
Master, who had declared “ I will 
rather die.” 

We know not whether the cry 
that celebrated the dismissal of the 
Melbourne Ministry was ludicrous 
or sublime. The event, it was said, 
took the nation by surprise, like a 
clap of thunder. We have heard 
many claps of thunder, but not one 
that ever took us by surprise. If 
the sky did not look thunderous, 
there was still something in the air 
that warned us to expect an explo- 
sion. May not a hurricane be seen 
“ in a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand?” It may, however, be said 
of the late Ministers—in the words 
of Milton, with the substitution of 
one word for another— 


** Their falling all at once was as the 
sound 
Of thunder heard remote.” 


The atmosphere may have been sur- 
charged with the electric fluid at 
Brighton—but all over the rest of 
the island, it was, during the whole 
week, perfectly serene. 

The Movement—by whom Lord 
Melbourne complained,as Lord Grey 
had done before him, that the Mi- 
nistry had been so much incommo- 
ded, and whose confidence he la- 
mented he had lost—shrieked and 
yelled with rage, and each beast, after 
his kind, began to abuse the King. 
They did not deny that by his pre- 
rogative he might say—* Dismiss ;’’ 
but what wickedness in them who 
advised its exercise! The Radicals 
routed to the Whigs, and the Whigs 
rebellowed like cattle on a thousand 
hills. We have an obscure remem- 
brance of the Prince Regent having 
sent for the Whigs, on his accession 
to the regency in 1809, and of his 
conduct in doing so, in opposition 
to a vast majority of the House of 
Commons, having been the sub- 
ject of unmeasured eulogium from 
them all. We have a clear remem- 


brance of George III. dismissing the 
Whigs, to the great joy of the nation, 


for utter incapacity, ix 1607—from 
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which dismissal we may date thecom- 
mencement of a career of national 
greatness and glory unparalleled on 
earth. But the Melbourne Ministry 
fell victims to a Court intrigue! 
Sir Robert had been heard to say a 
year ago, that should his Majesty ask 
him to do so, he would take office. 
What audacity! Having laid his 
schemes accordingly, to escape sus- 
picion he set off to Rome—and ex- 
posed the Duke of Wellington to the 
danger and reproach of having as- 
sumed the Dictatorship. So sure is 
cunning to defeat itself! And thus, 
after a month’s delay and more, and 
the failure of a most unprincipled 
attempt on the political virtue of 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Grahame 
—they had the mortification of being 
forced to form a Conservative Tory 
Ministry, and to dissolve Parliament. 
A new Parliament has been elected 
—and what—think we—is to be the 
result ? 

The Government will be factiously 
opposed on all questions by all the 
Radicals, and all the Whigs who 
are Radicals in their hearts. And 
on all questions that factious opposi- 
tion will be in a minority—but a 
strong one. Those Whigs, who are 
true to themselves—able at will to 
turn the scale—to which side will 
they give their weight? To the 
Destructives, whom they have de- 
nounced—or to the Conservatives, 
whom they doubt? A week will de- 
cide. We, who know not what a day 
may bring forth, predict nothing; 
but some unions—junctions—coali- 
tions may be imagined—so shocking 
and so monstrous, that they may 
be safely pronounced impossible. 
Should they notwithstanding take 
place, no discovery will be made to 
us of the weakness and narrowness 
of our own ken, but of the worth 
lessness of much—we must not say 
all—of what is called character, prin- 
ciple, virtue, thereby almost demon- 
strated to be with the once noble 
Whigs—a dream. 

We hope we are not deceiving 
ourselves in the belief that the vir- 
tue of that Party is more than equal 
to the demand of duty, and that 
they will give—what it seems to 
require no great sacrifice to give— 
Ministers a fair trial. What sacri- 
fice must they make? Not of a 
single principle of their — political 
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creed—but perhaps of some feel- 
ings, not ignoble, that have anima- 

the zeal of party spirit, and 
even of personal friendship. To us 
it does not seem that they need 
make sacrifice even of them; and 
how _— will be their reward, 
should their leaders, superior even 
to ambition, sink all other thoughts 
in the one thought how they may 
now best secure the liberties they 
love ! 

Never was there a more barefaced 
and shameless proposal mutually 
offered and accepted by two 
unprincipled factions, than that 
of sinking all minor differences, 
in order to combine against the 
“ common enemy ;” for on account 
of those very minor differences had 
they been burning for each other’s 
blood. We use that strong lan- 

uage, because it is their own— 

gurative, no doubt—and meant 
merely to express, with sufficient 
sincerity, the vehemence of their 
mutual hate. They have shown 
now that that hate is not one of 
principle however false, the only 
kind of a passion so unchristian that 
can be, in any degree, tolerated 
while it is utterly condemned—but 
that it is so intensely selfish, that 
they can submit to smother it into 
snoring sleep—till they, whom they 
hate even more than one another, 
shall be put down—and then both 
parties, confident in their own 
strength, will resume the struggle 
ot pees and wo to the vanquish- 
e 

“Let us sink all minor differences, 
and join against the commonenemy.” 

Did this sound come but from 
the baser and more shameful parts 
of the Radical body, it might blurt 
and expire; but to our disgust the 
vile wretches have lately, in Scot- 
land, adopted a new mode of ex- 
pressing their political sentiments, 
which we do not think will ever be 
popular in England. They hawk up 
their foul phlegm, not always un- 
mixed with even baser matter from 
their crop-sick stomachs, and col- 
lecting it in their mouths, till their 
cheeks are blown like swine-blad- 
ders, they walk up to gentlemen on 
nomination or election day—in bo- 


roughs no longer rotten—and dis-' 


charge it with 


ins and curses in 
their: faces! ° the 
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shout their exulting praise ; and the 
Spirit of the claps his hands to 
see the Tories beslimed from head’ 
to ‘heel with Radical slaver. The 
parties, however, meet with an oc- 
casional check. The most sanguine 
Reformer cannot expect to spit 
very often with impunity in the hu- 
man face divine even of a Tory; and 
it is satisfactory to know that more 
than one of the gobbists has had the 
bridge of his nose broken on the 
spot, cheek-bones battered, and 
his brutal bulk bruised to mummy 
by Tory fist before he had time to 
summon up sufficient resolution and 
spittle for a second discharge. This 
by the way. But we were about to 
say afew words of the men—not the 
beasts—of the party who dislike and 
abuse the Tories. They call us at 
all times—“ their Enemies.” In 
their letters, their speeches, their 
addresses, their pamphlets, they 
never speak of us as their political 
opponents, but always as “‘ our ene~ 
mies,” “ your enemies,” “ the ene- 
mies of the people,” “ the common 
enemy,” and so forth—accusing us 
all of cowardice, cruelty, and cor- 
ruption—as if these were the con- 
stituent qualities of our character, 
“ Down with the Tories!” “ Down 
with them to the dust!” “ Now 
that you have them down, keep them 
down—for should you suffer them 
to rise again, they will load you with 
chains, and grind your faces on the 
stones!” “Let the non-electors 
now do their duty—and terrify off 
the field the oppressors of the poor 
—the natural enemies of the wwe 
ple.” Not a newspaper of the Fac. 
tion that is not filled with such in- 
junctions—they flourish in capitals 
through many a leader—such is the 
enlightened and humane liberty of 
the gentlemen of the press. We 
know better than to speak contem 

tuously of the conductors of the 
newspaper press—for we know the 
general respectability of their cha- 
racters—and we know, without fear- 
ing, their power. But is such lan- 
guage—the spirit in which it is ut- 
tered—worthy of men of education, 
intelligence, and talent often high— 
of men combating from conviction 
in the cause of Right and of Truth? 
No—it is base—it is wicked—and it 
is most false. Gentlemen—and we 
speak now but of gentlemen—cannot 
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but know that.it is false; and we 
confess, that we are often astounded 
at the outrages against common 
sense, common justice, and common 
humanity, of which they are guilty, 
seemingly without misgiving or re- 
morse, during their career of syste- 
matic lying pursued by the champions 
of Truth. 

Their guilt is of the blackest grain, 
for it is impossible that they can 
believe the calumnies with which 
they cover the Conservatives—im- 
possible they can be blind to the evil 
done by such calumnies to the cha- 
racter and the cause of the people 
whom they pretend—and not merely 
pretend—to love. There isno need 
to be mealy-mouthed, or to mince 
matters with us befure the people; 
we are not the men to care for trifles, 
or to exaggerate offences against us 
into crimes ; but knowing our own 
worth, and not denying that of our 
political opponents, we blush for 
them while they thus degrade them- 
selves by seeking to eet the people 
not only at variance with us, but in 
bitter enmity with us who have ever 
been their friends, and defended 
their rights and privileges, whether 
endangered by monarchs or by mobs. 
Natural enemies of the people! 
Why, we thought there had been no 
natural enemies in all the whole 
world. The French, so far from 
being our natural enemies, are, we 
have been told, our natural and our 
best friends. But we, the British 
Conservatives, are the natural ene- 
mies of the British people—of that 
people from whom we are sprung— 
to whom we belong—in whom we 

lory—with whom we have happily 
ived—and along with whom—for 
surely all patriotism, all bravery, all 
self-sacrifice, and all devotion to the 
demands of our common country, 
have not been exhibited by the libe- 
rals alone—and along with whom, we 
say, the Conservatives have not been 
loath or afraid to die. 

Do their calumniators speak of the 
Conservatives in their characters as 
men, or as politicians? They speak 
of them, of necessity, as both, for 
never yet was public found apart 
from private virtue. What then, do 
they say, is the character, and the 
conduct of “ our enemies ” as men? 
We have never been able, from their 
sneers, to discover what vices or 
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crimes they would charge us with— 
what bosom-sins we cherish and hug 
which find no entrance into the libe- 
ral heart. Are we less familiar than 
they with the virtues of humble life 
—the life of labour, in the field or 
the factory ? We claim equal know- 
ledge of such condition and of its 
duties; why should we have less 
sympathy with the noble natures that 
are seen struggling through, not 
without their own peculiar, and, 
when we look into ourselves, envi- 
able enjoyments? Or why should we 
have for them less esteem and less 
affection? They deserve all our 
hearts can feel—all our bands can 
ive; and when they suffer, do we 
orget, while the liberals remember, 
what is the greatest of the three 
Christian virtues? Mammon does 
indeed grind the faces of the poor— 
but do the Conservatives alone serve 
Mammou—the Liberals alone serve 
God? The best school of virtue 
is each man’s own house. Is 
the hearth of the Conservative 
less hallowed by religion than that 
of him who calls his brother “ ene- 
my?” Do the habits of his life, in 
doors or out of doors, not bear so 
deep an impress of the serious spi- 
rit of his country—not so decent 
and decorous his demeanour, in 
the intercourse of man with man in 
the social hour? It is easy to de- 
nounce the spiritual pride, the 
worldly pomp, and the cure-neglect- 
ing indolence of the English clergy, 
who care not for the flock, but for 
the fleece. But it is easier still to 
speak the truth of them, Conserva- 
tives though they be, and to confess 
that they possess the people’s re- 
spect and gratitude, and that Eng- 
land venerates her Church and its 
ministers. The nobility and gentry, 
it is allowed, are unfortunately too 
Conservative; but there are many 
Whigs among them, and they, being 
the salt of the earth, preserve the 
whole mass from putrefaction. So 
thought not the six hundred from 
the three Lothians—men, we are 
happy to say, of all parties—the 
prime of Scotland’s tenantry, who 
yesterday honourrd themselves by: 
honouring the Duke of Buccleuch, 
though he be a Conservative—* one: 
of the enemies of the people,’ who: 
has yet “ scattered plenty over @ 
smiling land,’”; and , convinced his 
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infatuated farmers in a hundred 
vales, and on a hundred hills, that 
are neither serfs nor slaves. 

But all this, and far more than all 
this—for we have but indicated a 
few points of the Conservative cha- 
tacter—must go for nothing; for 
look at their political principles, and 
the Tories are tyrants. They are 
kind and warm-hearted—that is, not 
—for it cannot be denied, in private 
life—good husbands, good fathers, 
good sons, good friends, good mas- 
ters, good Jandlords as any. But 
look at them as rulers, and govern- 
ors, and ministers, and you see a set 
of demons. “ Down with them, 
down with them!” Call your austere 
reason to extinguish your amiable 
feelings, and let not your gratitude 
to your benefactors, who have made 
you happy in your huts as they can 
be in their halls—and it may be hap- 
pier far—shut or blind your eyes to 
their wickedness in the Senate or 
the Council—for we tell you there 
they are tyrants—and their ambition 
—for the age will suffer them to en- 
joy no other—is to trample upon 
well-clothed, well-fed, well-lodged, 
well-educated, moral, intellectual, 
religious, and independent slaves. 

Now, this will be called declama- 
tion by some hide-bound Radical, 
who cannot extort from his own 
costive organ of Janguage more than 
one sentence, on the average, in the 
minute, and that one like a brick. 
By some wheezy Whig it will be 
said to want bones; and the two 
worthies together will wonder at the 
sale—they think of nothing else but 
the sale, except the price—of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and pretend to 
opine that Christopher North is a 
weak writer. Leavingthem to their 
tripe or tea, we turn again to the 
men of talent and energy, be their 
political persuasion what it may— 
only not Conservative—and address 
a few words more to them concern- 
ing the oft-repeated cuckoo cry— 
. “ enemies of the people.” 

We are willing to go back with 
them as far as the Great French Re- 
volution. We abhor it. We justify 
the war, arising out of it, that Eu- 
rope waged against France. Britain 
was faithful to herself from first 
to last in that terrible struggle ; and 
had the other European powers been 
80 too, it would have had an ending 
—not more glorious—that was im- 
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possible—but speedier far, and at 
the expense of less blood, every 
drop of which, from British veins, 
was worth any weight of gold. The 
subsidizing system may not have 
been a good one; it certainly was 
unfortunate; yet better such resist- 
ance than none to a spirit, which, 
once thought by many of the wise 
to be a liberating spirit, that sought 
but to break fetters, and set the 
bondsmen free, soon showed itself, 
by terrible tokens, to be a spirit of 
destruction, and to rejoice in the 
prostration of kingdom on kingdom 
of slaves. Many mistakes were com- 
mitted—we know of no violations of 
the laws of nations—between the 
day Pitt let France know that Eng- 
land was the enemy of her who was 
the enemy of all law and all order— 
and the day Wellington—executing 
the policy—he himself has called it 
a continuation of the same—which 
the son of Chatham had originated, 
and till his deathbed pursued— 
brought it to a magnificent consum- 
mation—a final settlement at Water- 
loo. 

The people, in the largest and 
noblest sense of the word, (would 
that some great statesmen were in 
that sense to define it,) in that war 
went with the Government. Sodid 
not the Whigs. The Government 
may have often erred—for the To- 
ries are far from being infallible— 
Ministers may often have been fool- 
ish and selfish—unequal to and un- 
worthy of such a cause. Durin 
the twenty years and more that the 
revolutionary war raged on land and 
sea, the virtue of public men was 
often found not proof against the 
manifold temptations by which. it 
was beset—and we never have de- 
nied, but often indignantly declared, 
that by men and their measures the 
burdens under which the country 
often bent and still bends — but 
there is no danger yet of its back 
being broken—was accumulated far 
beyond reason or necessity, and is a 
monument of the incapacity, or 
worse than incapacity, of some who 
had but little claim to the character 
of statesmen. When our annals are 
writ aright, they will have another 
reward. Thank heaven! the people 
were heroic beyond even their own 
heroism, as it shines in our old his~ 
tories; and to them, far more than 
to all our iets, : though many 
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of them were true Britons too, was 
owing—not our escape alone from 
slavery—not the preservation alone 
ef our liberties—which would have 
been much—we had almost said 
enough—but the lustre that—not 
like a new day, but a new life—their 
conduct and actions threw on the 
national character—till it. became 
more terrible than ever to our ene- 
mies, and to our friends more beau- 
tiful, strengthening the state both by 
love and by fear. 

Whatever opinions there may be 
about the origin of the war, or the 
part we took in it during its earlier 
progress, there can be but one of 
what our duty was after the subjuga- 
tion by the Tyrant of “ the peaceful 
unoffending Swiss ;” then our course 
wasclear. But we must be brief on 
this point of our subject, and merely 
ask—is our National Debt—enor- 
mous as is its amount—and far be- 
yond the prophetic imagination even 
of dreamers of a former generation 
—too great a price to have paid for 
the place Britain now holds in the 
world? It is not mere empty glory 
that she gained—for glory such as 
hers is not empty—no bright bubble 
that will burst—but the solid globe 
is not more solid—if she continue 
true to herself as she did during all 
those storms—not surer than hers is 
tae course of the stars. Of that other 
treasure—in comparison with which 
finest gold is but coarsest clay— 
tae blood of her sons—we speak 
not—that outpouring let her poets 
sing—and her orators emblazon— 
and her historians record—and the 
whole people—not on anniversaries 
only of great victories, but on every 
day, and in every hour of high 
thought in which comes before them 
the image of their uncoaquered 
country—in silent hymns of their 
souls commemorate—assured that it 
was not shed in vain—and that such 
sacrifice—whether it sank into the 
- sod or the green sea—should 

e lamented in holy exultation— 
for that the heroes, had they known 
their doom, would not have desired 
to avoid it—and that for their coun- 
try to Christians far sweeter must 
it be than it ever could have been to 
Heathens—yet to them we know it 
was sweet and glorious—for their 
country to die. 

What other issue might have had 
the war—which at last was a war 
not between armies raised by sub- 
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sidy and armies raised by conscrip- 
tion—but of nations agaiust a tyrant 
who had enslaved one ambitious 
people fond of glory, but at last 
weary of the yoke—had England 
been under a Whig government, we 
shall not say; but the issue being 
what it was, we shall say, that the 
men who resisted Napoleon Buona- 
parte were not the enemies of their 
country. Their country, at the end 
of that war, was in all things mighty 
—in wealth, in power, in dominion, 
in art, in science, in all knowledge, 
and, shall we not say, in national 
virtues? Make what deductions you 
will from the merits of Ministers, 
and that great party who supported 
them—and enough will be left to 
entitle them to the gratitude of all 
lovers of freedom. Many Tories 
may have enriched and aggrandized 
themselves during those many years, 
who were but sorry patriots—un- 
worthy placemen not a few no doubt 
there were—and on high places too 
—fit but for the lowest—numerous 
clans then fattened that without loss— 
nay, to the great gain of the nation— 
might have remained lean—favour- 
itism flourished then as it did of old, 
and may haply do again—and the 
people paid for idle servants—or ser- 
vaats worse than idje—whose hands 
were busier in pockets not their own 
than at the work that had been set 
them—while sinecurists feasted who 
deserved to starve. In such abuses 
are we to seek the spirit of the whole 
system of Government? You may 
do so if you choose—and by such 
despicable belief show that you are 
precisely one of those who would 
have most unscrupulously availed 
themselves of every abuse and every 
corruption to feather their own nests 
and line their own pockets. We 
have made almost as many admis- 
sions as you could desire—make one 
to please us—and, spotless Whig as 
you now are—confess—that as you 
are but a man—you might have gone 
the way—not of ail flesh—but of 
much as sound as your own—and, 
in a snug sinecure office, played the 
part of a speckled Tory. We claim 
not for the Tories, during the half 
century nearly of their power, an 
exemption from those appetencies 
which during the four years of their 
late reign did sometimes soil the pu- 
rity of Whig virtue. We have heard 
it said by the Radicals, that the 
Whigs were even more greedy and 
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frasping when in office than the 
ories. Long may it be before the 
same shall be said, either truly or 
untruly, of the Radicals. But what 
if Whigs and Radicals should ever 
be in power together! On a show of 
hands then—those of the Tories will 
seem white as the unsunned snow. 

We have met—we think fairly— 
the charge against the Tories, that 
they were “enemies of their country.” 
But the men, of whom we have in 
the last few sentences been speak- 
ing, have been almost all dead for a 
good many years. The survivors 
have almost all retired from public 
life—and a new race of Conserva- 
tives has arisen, or grown up into 
manhood since the peace. The Pre- 
mier himself is among the number— 
and is he—come tell us your mind 
serious] y—is he, do you really think, 
your enemy ? The Duke of Welling- 
ton indeed is a much older man— 
but he cannot hate the people whose 
valour won for him an immortal 
crown—he cannot hate England, 
who, proud as she ever was, is 
prouder for his sake. You must not 
cry, “ down with Wellington ”—no, 
as you value your own soul. 

We would ask that part of the 
Press which keeps incessantly bray- 
ing of Tory corruption, that all Con- 
servatives are thieves and robbers, 
and that the present Ministry have 
no object but plunder of the people, 
whom they have sworn to enslave 
—if it must not allow that for a good 
many years past a strict surveillance 
has been held, both in Parliament 
and out of it, over the servants of 
the State? It is no easy matter 
now for dishonest men to peculate 
the public money, and there should 
be much comfort in that reflection 
to all those who in their conscience 
believe, that the Premier and Fo- 
reign Secretary, and their coadju- 
tors, are nothing better than a parcel 
of rogues. Reform, too, has tied their 
hands if it has not rectified their 
hearts; and the pure representatives 
of a liberated people—though they 
should fail to inspire their rulers 
with some portion of their own ho- 
nour and honesty—may enforce by 
stern control what they could not 
effect by bright example, and impose 
a necessity on Sir Robert and the 
Duke of preserving hands as clean 


even as those of Joseph Hume and 


Dr Bowring: Are the -Conserva- 
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tives—and they alone—insensible 
alike to all inducements—low as well 
as high—to virtuous conduct? Do 
Liberals alone act on the maxim 
—honesty is the best policy? In 
proportion as men are removed 
above temptation of seeking to ac- 
quire them by unlawful means, by 
being already endowed with the 
power of purchasing all the objects 
of this world’s desire, are they like- 
ly soto sin? Are the beneficent and 
munificent in private life—who la- 
vish not their princely revenues on 
unworthy pursuits and pleasures— 
but out of their fulness bestow very 
life itself on virtue and on genius— 
and encourage, by the only patron- 
age that ever yet advanced them, all 
the useful and all the noble arts— 
are they less likely to promote their 
country’s best weal when ministers 
of state, and from as disinterested 
motives, than Greek-loan contrac- 
tors of the purest water on Ex- 
change, who regulated their love of 
liberty by the rate of interest, and 
for an additional two per cent on 
money advanced, would have assist- 
ed the Turks to recapture the Acro- 
polis? 

We could offer a hundred other 
truths regarding the comparative 
merits of Conservatives and Libe- 
rals, as men and as statesmen ; but 
let what we have said suffice to 
show the falsity of the charges 
which the vituperative Whig and 
Radical press has long been in the 
habit of fiercely venting against the 
“enemies of the people.” It is piti- 
able, and disgraceful to “the peo- 
ple,” that they should believe such 
atrocious calumnies, and suffer such 
malignancy to sink into their hearts, 
in spite of the evidence of their 
very senses that they are a pack 
of lies. But we all know that 
there is a disposition in human 
nature to believe that there must 
be something bad in the charac- 
ter of those who have long had an 
ascendency in the administration 
of affairs; and that vulgar arts, di- 
rected to feed and irritate that dis- 
position, prevail with the vulgar, 
and make them hungrily credulous 
of the most extravagant fictions, 
of which the zest is abuse of their 
betters, whom they come at last 
to believe all that is bad. In 
such times as the present inter- 
fuse with the mess the poison of 
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politics—or rather let that poison be 
the mess—and how the victims 
“ swelter with venom.” The print, 
and there is but one, perused in the 
club, teems with such falsehoods 
against the Tories, which are all 
taken for gospel, till the very sound 
or sight of the name exasperates 
the “ rustic moralist,’ and he 
curses. The more monstrous the 
lies are the more voraciously are 
they swallowed—and though they 
must sometimes sicken on the sto- 
mach, they are seldom thrown up. 
The smith who leans on his anvil, 
swallowing a tailor’s news, ten times 
a-day has a tirade against the Tories 
in his throat. Burnwind swings the 
hammer round his hip, and as it 
smites the stithy, and a thousand 
stars leap from the glowing iron, 
hems “ Down with the tyrants!” 
Yet do we believe, from some ex- 
perience, that this evil and this 
wrong has cured, cr is curing itself, 
in very many places all over the 
country—having come to such an 
excess that it has died or is dying a 
natural death. There is such a thing 
as a sense of justice, which often, 
after having long submitted to volun- 
tary suppression, and been mute as 
if dead, shows revival, and requick- 
ened by shame, again asseris its 
power, so far as to be tolerant of 
some truths, even when told of a 
Tory. The new feeling is pleasant, 
and the frequent repetition of it in 
good time persuades the man, as his 
honesty insists on his own judg- 
ment getting fair play, to become 
almost a Conservative. It is na- 
tural, philosophers have said, to 
hate those we have injured—and 
to bad hearts it isso; but we have 
not been epeaking of bad hearts— 
God forbid—but of the hearts of the 
lower orders of Englishmen and 
Scotsmen—and to them it is na- 
tural to love those they have in- 
_jured—all that is required of them 
being to confess to themselves that 
they have been under a delusion— 
and the moment the confession is 
‘sincerely made, they feel happy in 
seeing the truth. We do not despair 
of seeing such a change, or conver- 
sion, wide over the land; and 
though our publication does not per- 
haps get into the hands of the lower 
orders so much as others of a very 
different character, yet we have the 
satisfaction of knowing, that in “ huts 
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where poor men lie” —inshops where 
poor nen work—it is not altogether 
unknown—and that though he too is 
doubtless considered “an enemy” 
by many that listen to insidious 
counsellors, who know not half so 
well as he does, the virtues and the 
duties of the poor, there are nota 
few among them who have a kind 
side and a warm heart—Tory as he 
is—to old Christopher North. 

Having thus, chiefly for our own 
satisfaction, and far less to crush 
the poor creatures, though crushed 
they are likenests of adders, disposed 
of the charge many million times 
repeated by all manner of malig- 
nants against the Conservatives, that 
they are the “ enemies of the 
people,” let us take a look at the 
dilemma that has been figuring so 
formidably within these few weeks 
in almost every bit of printed paper 
that has happened to come into our 
hands—that the Conservative Mi- 
nisters with all their might must 
either oppose the spirit of the Re- 
form Bill, or prove themselves to 
be apostates. 

The worst want of this dilemma is 
the want of horns. It is like the front 
of a Galloway stot—mulled. Tothe 
Conservatives it is so; but as it turns 
round to butt at its own breeder, 
lo! hornijess no longer, it tosses the 
elderly gentleman into the air, and, 
falling, receives him cruelly on a 
pair of points. The usual option is 
denied him—of “ which horn do you 
choose ?”—and there he sits, im- 
paled in each posterior, a warning 
to all Liberals argumentatively dis- 
posed not to meddle with that dan- 
gerous auimal,a dilemma. Where, 
we ask, is the man among the Re- 
formers—now that good, silly, old, 
gentlemanlike Major Cartwright is 
dead—and Lord Grey has retired 
—who had not either utterly aban- 
doned the cause of reform, or 
spoken and written fotis viribus 
against the main principles of the 
Great Measure? Were Sir Francis 
Burdett’s, and Mr Lambton’s, and 
Lord John Russell’s motions in Par- 
liament energetically supported by 
all the Whigs? Did the leaders of 
that party rush to the rescue, when 
they saw in succession those rash 
champions of reform exposed to the 
withering wit, and scorching sar- 
casms of Canning? On a bill ree 
tired they suffered the process of 
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flaying alive uninterruptedly to be 
carried on—and grey-headed men, 
who in youth had been all for re- 
form, with stoical ears heard the 
groans of the writhing victims. 
Never did human agonies excite 
less commiseration in the breasts of 
a Christian audience of spectators 
than did those of Lord John. Yet 
he was much liked in the House— 
and out of it, too, was a general fa- 
vourite with the country—quite a 
curled darling. Nevertheless, at 
every lash of the executioner—and, 
in his merciless merriment Canning 
enjoyed the office—the whole Com- 
mons smiled. Pieces of skin hopped 
sputtering from his back at every 
stripe, and yet—would you believe 
it?—the whole Commons smiled. 
Never till then had the poetaster 
been inspired by the descent of 
all the Nine. True, he was now 
undergoing punishment for aspeech 
against a book he had _ endea- 
voured to publish—but we never 
shall be brought to think that a fu- 
tile attempt at self-refutation is a 
political offence of so deep a die, as 
to deserve the cat in the hands of 
Canning. How fared Reformers and 
Reforms with the Broughams, and 
Jeffreys, and Horners, and Mackin- 
toshes, and Allens, and Smiths, and 
other distinguished Whigs, who for 
a quarter of a century furnished re- 
sponses to that great oracle, the 
Edinburgh Review? Sorely mal- 
treated and mauled were they—not 
a rag left to the Reformers to cover 
their nakedness—not a printed sheet 
of schemes for the amelioration of 
mankind, that was not torn into 
little bits, and sent wavering in dirty 
snow-showers before the wind. That 
powerful periodical was the great 
anti-reformer of the age. All those 
Conservative principles on which 
Wellington, and Peel, and Croker, 
and all the splendid Tory host, acted 
heroically, but in vain, were in it 
supported by unanswerable reason- 
ings, in a series of disquisitions, 
which will for ever occupy a high 
place in the political literature of 
Britain. Those writings will be re- 
membered to the honour of their 
authors while the English language 
lasts—and none but the base will call 
their authors apostates. They relin- 
quished, it is true, tenets which, 
during the prime of their lives, they 
had held to be essential to the well- 
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being of the state. But believing 
them to be not only enlightened 
men, but true lovers of their coun- 
try, we do not now desire to see 
them placed on a dilemma, “ sharp- 
ening its mooned horns.” The times, 
perhaps, they thought were changed, 
and demanded a_ corresponding 
change of principles in the minds 
of politicians and statesmen. Pru- 
dence and expediency must ne- 
ver rule over right—yet right will 
avail itself of their aid; and though 
we should be concealing our senti- 
ments of the conduct of the Whigs, 
were we not to declare that we be- 
lieve it was not uninfluenced in the 
affair of Reform by party-spirit and 
a selfish ambition, yet we feel that 
we should be unjust to many men 
of high character and great endow- 
ments, were we not likewise to de- 
clare, that we believe they were, on 
the whole, honest and sincere; nor 
do we deny them, with all their im- 
perfections, the praise of patriotism. 
We call them not apostates—though 
up to the month in which the Pian 
of Reform was matured, they were 
what they themselves would now 
call Anti-Reformers. But let not 
any of them—or of their party—dare 
to bestow that opprobrious epithet 
on the men who never saw any suf- 
ficient reason for giving up their 
faith, and who held it, and still hold 
it, not obstinately, not factiously, but 
with the tenacity of a solemn and a 
sacred conviction. From first to last 
the Conservatives have been con- 
sistent, faithful, and true. A mighty 
change was submitted to their judg- 
ment, and they brought to its consi- 
deration their whole minds, deeply 
impressed by its magnitude, which 
had astounded the nation. They 
opposed the measure with all their 
hearts, all their souls, and all their 
minds—for they thought it Evil. 
Upon their brows “Shame was 
ashamed to sit;” they knew that 
the eyes of the world were upon 
them, and their conduct answered 
the world’s expectation ; they fought 
the good fight—and all was lost but 
their honour. Were they bigots? 
None but fanatics will call them so. 
No wise man asserted that the mighty 
change was self-evidently good. For 
though many wise men said the good 
was self-evident, they confessed, too, 
that it might include ills which no 
human forethought could guard 
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against—such, indeed, being a natu- 
ral necessity of every measure so 
sweeping and so vast. It was an 
experiment—a daring—a dangerous 
one; and he who denied or affected 
to doubt that—could be but a knave 
or a fool. Doubt or dismay filled 
many of the wisest minds, even 
among the Reformers; and though 
Wwe may not call Lord Melbourne 
one of the wisest, yet he, a man of 
talents and virtue, has, within these 
few months, told the country, that 
it was not till the very evening be- 
fore the day of Reform broke with 
such fearful effulgence, that he had 
been able to bring himself to believe 
that it would be for the country’s 
good. Less he could not say—for 
his love of the old order of things is 
recorded in fervent words—letters 
of gold they seem to our eyes—for 
he spoke eloquently then, and from 
a full heart, inspired by the recollec- 
tion of his country’s greatness, and 
by gratitude to heaven for the bless- 
ings that had been for ages shower- 
ed down on our rejoicing land. He, 
too, was once a Conservative—and 
we hope may be found to be a Con- 
servative still—we at least shall ne- 


ver call him an apostate. 
The Conservatives saw at last that 
their opposition to the Great Measure 


would be in vain. No—say it not— 
it was not in vain. They modified 
it so as to hinder it from being utterly 
ruinous—and independently of that 
incalculable service—not in vain was 
the enunciation by highest elo- 
quence of noblest sentiments, prin- 
ciples, and truths, which, though 
seemingly defeated for a season, will 
yet be victorious—though for a sea- 
son set aside, are yet immutable and 
eternal. Had the Conservatives been 
cowards—or apostates—they would 
have gone over to the side that was 
clearly about to win the day. But 
they were brave and they were true. 
Therefore they flinched not—nor 
taltered—nor retreated—nor lost 
their colours. But, like British 
statesmen and patriots, they adhered 
to the last to a sinking cause—and 
oh! how glorious! and when all was 
over, they feared indeed, but they 
«id not despair for their country. 
What was their crime ? Too devout 
a love—too holy a reverence for the 
British Constitution. And is it inex- 
piable? Must it be repented—and 
repented in vain—in sackcloth and 
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ashes? No—it was virtue that feared 
not the face of the tyrant, whatever 
aspect it might assume—it was pa- 
triotism that sacrificed to the highest 
duty all the noblest selfishness of 
man’s nature—even ambition’s self 
—and cared not though, by resisting 
the inroad of such fatal innovation, 
all access to power should be for 
ever obstructed by its own act—the 
still small voice having been obeyed 
—and not the acclamations or the 
curses of that incarnation which it 
were impious to call the people. 
And now, that, contrary to their 
own expectations, the Conservatives 
have, in the course of things—that 
keeps for ever flowing on accord- 
ing to causes whose operation hu- 
man wisdom can but darkly guess— 
been again called to power and ho- 
nour, and to undertake the govern- 
ment of this mighty country—of 
which the movements are now at 
once majestic and troubled—what 
eaitiff cry is this, that they cannot 
undertake the duty, and face the 
danger, without violating their con- 
science? Because they violated not 
their conscience—but were firmly 
and fearlessly obedient to its law— 
so have they thereby given assu- 
rance to the country that they will 
not violate the law of the country— 
but be still—Conservatives. Were 
they to act otherwise, then, indeed, 
would they be apostatizing from all 
the principles of their life—and 
which they held fast in that agony. 
Never—never can they regard the 
Constitution as it now stands with 
the same host of feelings—each 
deeper and devouter than another— 
which were awakened by the thought 
of that other Constitution that had 
stood so many storms, and sheltered 
all the people within its shadow. 
What would be the worth of love if 
it were so easily transferable from 
an old object to anew—oblivious of 
the glorious past, and satisfied with 
the imperfect present—as if three 
or four years had the same power 
of hallowing and consecrating as ages 
on ages? But the same spirit of love 
will seek to see all that is love- 
worthy in the new Constitution. Is 
will assuredly not seek to see only 
defects, and imperfections, and evils 
—as the love of those did whe were 
80 intolerant of Time’s abuses, that 
they could not rest till they had 
overthrown what they said they but 
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sought to restore! They will not imi- 
tate such reformers; nay, they will 
resist all the designs of the Revolu- 
tionists, who are even now plottirg 
against the new Constitution. For 
triennial read annual parliaments— 
for that is the meaning of the werd 
in the vocabulary of the Radicals. 
Is the ten-peund franchise the vital 
principle of the bill? A fierce cry is 
heard for household—and a fiercer 
far for universal suffrage. Then the 
base ballot for the base—and what 
becomes of the new Constitution ? It 
is a heap of dust. 

Against all such traitorous attempts 
a Conservative government will 
guard with a jealous and a stern eye, 
and a hand armed with law and jus- 
tice. The Revolutionists know that 
right well, and hence their hatred— 
most malignant of all, against the 
Duke of Wellington. He, it seems, 
is the prime destructive—and has 
formed a Ministry, and taken a place 
in it, to destroy the Bill. He pro- 
tested against it, and therefore will 
never rest till he has torn it into bits. 
It seems odd that a Ministry so 
weak that they cannot stand, should 
be at the same time so powerful 
—and that they should cause such 
alarm by staggering formidably to 
the performance of an impossi- 
bility. However wicked may be the 
will of the Duke of Wellington, he 
has not the power to work this evil 
—and were he even to look as if he 
intended to try it, that moment the 
Ministry would melt faster than 
did ever snow in a thaw. But we 
shall take this opportunity of saying 
afew words about the Duke’s con- 
duct in the affair of Reform. He 
was Premier, and one of the best 
that ever had the helm. He was, 
perhaps, too popular a minister— 
and the press was almost servile in 
its praise. True it is that he intro- 
duced many useful reforms—and 
that he relieved the people from the 
pressure of taxation beyond the 
hopes even of the most sanguine— 
and to the bitter disappointment of 
the discontented, whose mouths 
were shut so that they could scarcely 
croak. But when the question of 
Parliamentary Reform began to be 
stealthily agitated, he at once, with 
his wonted wisdom and decision, set 
his face inst it, and in a few 
words declared his determination 
not te meddle with the Constitution. 
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He knew that it was not by granting 
representatives to some large towns 
that the question, once awakened, 
would be again lulled asleep. The 
events that soon followed show- 
ed his sagacity had not erred; and 
we wonder how any reformer can 
have brass to deny it. By doing so 
he gives the lie to himself and all his 
friends, who have all along spoken of 
the desire for the very Reform they 
have got as a passion unappeasable 
but by possession in the people’s 
heart. If the people would have been 
satisfied with such a moderate mea- 
sure of Reform as it is said the Duke 
might safely have granted, why did 
not his successors confine themselves 
to that, instead of bringing forward a 
seheme which made their own hair 
to stand on end, and took away the 
breath of some stout Whigs who had 
not shown any symptoms of asthma ? 
The Duke wasresolved thathe should 
not sacrifice a single principle he 
held on this all momentous question 
—to which all other questions seem 
almost insignificant ; and rather than 
take a single step on a course that 
he saw would lead to a disastrous 
ending, he planted his feet on the 
old ways, and on them he would 
stand as Premier, or retire from that 
service. The issue proved he was 
right. For the question is not now 
whether he was right or wrong in 
being an Anti-reformer—but whe- 
ther, being so, he would not as Pre- 
mier propose any measure, however 
moderate it might seem to be— 
which was sure to lead to the event 
that has since happened—and which 
was forwarded perhaps by more 
fortunate but certainly by not more 
illustrious hands. 

The conduct of the Conservatives 
needs no vindication ; and what we 
have now said is not intended for 
such, but for an exposure, and it is 
a complete one, of the worse than 
senseless cry of apostasy by which 
the present Ministry have been im- 
potently assailed by part of the press. 
The people ef Britain will never sub- 
mit to swallow the monstrous doc- 
trine which would excommunicate 
from the national councils all men 
who have ever been defeated on any 
great national question. Had such 
a principle been acted on—to the 
destruction of all other principles— 
there never could have been a — 
nation—nay, any nation at all. That 
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the minds of men can never be 
brought to act in unison with a Con- 
stitution which they do not much 
admire, or which they think not so 
good as that for which it was substi- 
tuted, is contradicted by all history, 
and by the conduct of all great cha- 
racters under all forms of govern- 
ment, whether permanent or given 
to change. ’Tis indeed aslavish doc- 
trine, conceived in the hearts, and 
drivelled from the lips of slaves. Ima- 
gine for a moment that it was acted 
upon—and what general palsy would 
strike the spirits of all public men! 
Once outvoted—outlawed for life! 
Far worse than outlawed—declared 
unworthy of ever again serving the 
country inany capacity, yet permitted 
to draw in it their useless breath, till 
they slunk away in shame to a grave 
in some nook of nettles—and with- 
outastone. And this is the patrio- 
tism of the spirit of the age! Pray, 
if the Conservatives had triumphed, 
and the old Constitution had been 
yet in being, would the Whigs who 
had vainly striven to destroy—that 
is to reform—that is to revolutionize 
it—have been satisfied to act on their 
own doctrine? If called on by the 


King to assume the Government— 
on the dismissal of the Conservative 
Incapables—would they have hung 
down their heads, and confessed that 
having:been in a minority, they were 
unworthy to serve him and their 


country:? Bah! 

But out of such monstrous doc- 
trine is vomited another more 
monstrous still—they, the Liberals, 
will not suffer the people to accept 
from such hands as those of Sir 
Robert Peel and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, any one measure of all 
those they have been so ardently 
desiring—they will not suffer them 
to accept—should they be freely 
offered—them all! Sir Robert and 
the Duke are such base characters 
—so unprincipled—so abandoned— 
so wicked—so cruel—that rather 
than receive even liberty from their 
hands—let the people be slaves. 
Beware of the blessings they offer 
—for by the touch of their fingers 
they will be converted into curses 
—and the food that might have been 
wholesome and nutritive from Whig 
palms, from the open hands of those 
enemies of the human race, the Con- 
servatives, will prove poison—not, 
perhaps, a quick poison—for that 
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would be too much to expect from 
such demons in human form—buta 
slow poison, that would require to 
work for long years of misery be- 
fore it sent the slow-consuming 
victims like spectres to the grave. 

If these be not what we have call- 
ed them, monstrous doctrines, it 
will be pretty generally allowed, at 
least, that they seem somewhat rash, 
and that they are not so self-evi- 
dently right, as to stand in no need 
either of proof or elucidation. Their 
truth is not seen by intuition. And 
why, it will be asked by the most 
simple, were these criminals not ex- 
communicated long ere now from all 
intercourse with Christian statesmen ? 
Punishment should have followed 
instantly on crime. To have sup- 
ported a Whig Ministry in all mea- 
sures for the good of the people, 
seems to us every whit as shocking 
in these Conservatives, as to attempt 
carrying measures equally excellent, 
and better far, without the aid of a 
Whig Ministry, nay, even in face of 
a Whig Opposition. Without the 
assistance of these Conservatives— 
whose very touch is worse than 
death—pollution and degradation— 
the Reforming Ministry could not 
have lived a day. They seemed 
not only thankful in their hearts for 
such assistance—but they gave vent 
to their hollow gratitude in praises 
loud if not deep—of such disinter- 
ested virtue. Such allies were patriots 
indeed—while they stood between 
Earl Grey and the sweep of O’Con- 
nel’s Tail, that threatened to thin 
the Cabinet. Now that very Tail is 
invoked to swinge from their seats 
the very men who, like the guardian 
angels of the trembling Whigs in 
jeopardy, crushed its joints, and 
trode them on the floor. Is this the 
right sort of tit for tat—is this, as 
Jonathan would say—genuine Whig 
gratitude ? 

For our own parts, we never gave 
the Conservatives the praise the 
Whigs did for such conduct. It was 
meritorious; but the Conservatives, 
in acting so, were not conferring a 
favour on the Ministry, though a fa- 
vour it was—no less than the pre- 
servation of their existence ;—they 
were anxious, as they ever haye 
been, but to serve—to save their 
country. They saw—all the world 
saw—that, without their assistance, 
—and what if they had taken pagt 
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against them ?—not only was the 
game up with the Government, but 
that Ireland would have been on 
fire inextinguishable even by all 
those seas of blood. And now the 
Repealer—the Rebel—has been te- 
legraphed to cross the Channel, to 
swell with his wild horde the Oppo- 
sition, that hopes to upset the new 
Ministry before one healing mea- 
sure—and in their hands are many 
—be offered to the representatives 
of the People—who shudder at the 
thought of the People being wheed- 
led, cheated, cozened, betrayed into 
grateful acceptance of what they 
say they have been long thirsting 
and hungering after ; for the People 
are a simple people, and so silly as 
to estimate the worth of Ministers 
by the worth of their measures— 
men by their deeds! 

But the people, say their Whig re- 
presentatives, are not so very simple 
—so very silly. As their represen- 
tatives, so are the constituencies; 
and all they seek is but the over- 
throw of Tory domination. Then 
are the people the basest people 
that ever encumbered the earth. 
But as we have ever thought them 
the very noblest that ever were nou- 
rished in its bosom, we denounce 
the lie. That the truth may be as- 
certained beyond all doubt, let this 
be the policy of the Whigs; and if 
they know the people better than 
we do, then, by following our coun- 
sel, they will extinguish the Con- 
servatives, and sweep away their 
ashes into dust-holes. Let them 
assist the Ministry to carry six 
measures—the best that can be 
framed by Whig wisdom, and Tory 
craft—so that the people are put in- 
to possession of six great objects of 
their heart’s most earnest desire. 
Leave them alone—let all the con- 
stituencies, forming one mighty con- 
stituency, be suffered for six weeks 
—a week for each measure—no 
very unreasonable allowance of time 
for reflection to meditate on the 
measures—and then if, with one 
voice, the people, rising up in in- 
dignant scorn of such intolerable 
insult, demand the heads of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and the Duke of Welling- 
ton—and of the other wretches who, 
in an evil day for themselves, form- 
ed what they called a cabinet—and 
if such demand be made by the vox 
paopuli—and we shall not then enter 
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into any idle dispute whether it be, 
vox dei or vox diaboli—why, then, 
let all the heads be trundled to the 
people, that they may play with 
them at foot-ball—only let the Whigs 
look after their own; for however 
unsuitable they may be for va- 
rious reasons, for such pastime, 
the Radicals will, nevertheless, were 
it merely for variety’s sake, which is 
always agreeable, insist on having a 
shy with an occasional caput mor- 
tuum of an old friend with a new 
face—for it is not in the nature of 
things in general, or of that game in 
particular, that the players should 
not get tired in time of those eter- 
nal Tories. 

Perhaps that strain may seem of 
lighter mood than befits the occasion 
—yet the ludicrous, the loathsome, 
and the terrible, have ere now been 
found united—not on paper merely, 
but on saw-dust. But if equally 
disinterested and sincere, why ail 
this hurry among the Whigs and 
Radicals to oust the Ministry? 
Give them time to commit suicide 
—rope enough to hang themselves 
—then dance and sing over their 
unblest graves, They should not 
insist that the men are known, and 
have already had a fair trial. Let 
the criminals commit a greater crime 
than any of which they have yet 
been convicted—nor, if the natural 
dispositions of the men be so tho- 
roughly depraved, will the people 
have to wait long for some new 
enormity deserving the last pun- 
ishment. For two reasons, very 
different, yet each in itself sufficient, 
the Whigs and Radicals should give 
the miserable wretches time and op- 
portunity to sin. The first is, 1 
nobility of the nature of their segy, 
sers may be the more brightly illus- 
trated—not only unimpeached but 
unimpeachable ; and the second, that 
such an additional load of ignominy 
may be heaped upon the shoulders 
of the Conservatives, either from 
their being such apostates as to pro- 
pose good measures, or such con- 
sistent Tories as to propose bad 
ones, that they must sink to earth, 
and leave a name that shall so stink 
in the nostrils of unborn generations 
as they continue successively to be 
born, that out of delicacy to the 
sense of smell, it shall be buried 
with their bones, and the air remain 
for ever impregnated with Whig 
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odour, sweeter than the breath of 
incense- breathing morn. 

But, to speak a little more se- 
riously to persons calling themselves 
Whigs— 


** Have they no fears for their presump- 
tuous selves?” 


Are they so strong, so safe in the 
good opinion of the People, as to be 
above all suspicion of evil—in the 
minds of a race, who, during the 
whole course of their history, have 
shown themselves jealous of the vir- 
tue of public men—to whatever par- 
ty they may have belonged—and, 
most of all, if they have been self- 
elected and self-dubbed patriots of 
the Exclusive school ? They call 
themselves Whigs, it is true—and 
they may be Whigs; but still they 
are but men, and with the frailties 
inherent in, the errors incident to, our 
fallen nature. May not—will not— 
the People begin to suspect that this 
outcry, surely rather unusual, some- 
what singular or so—may not be 
the expression of purest patriotism 
extorted and wrung out by moral 
indignation for sake of the people’s 
wrongs? Should such suspicion once 


enter the heart of such a people, it 
may find its way to the liver too, and 
the spleen; and then wo! to those 
now 80 intolerant of good works from 


statesmen, whose characters, we 
allow, are not without their imper- 
fections. The “ barbarian eye” of 
the people may then be jaundiced— 
but they will trust to its perceptions, 
and believe the Whigs, as they pass 
to and fro, to be blue and yellow as 
the Edinburgh Review. They will 
become sceptical as to the virtue of 
persons with such forbidding phy- 
siognomies—and will think their opi- 
nions as discoloured as their faces— 
as distempered as their bile. “* What 
pestilent and perilous stuff is this 
you have been vomiting?” they 
will angrily demand; and per- 
ceiving that in spite of all those 
continued discharges, their bosoms 
have not been cleansed, but are foul 
as ever, they will turn their backs 
‘on the Malignants, to avoid the nui- 
sance of such fetid breath, and un- 
awares rejoice to inhale the breezes 
pregnant with the balm of Conser- 
vatism, sweet as ottar of roses dis- 
tilled by the alchymic sun’ at the 
‘dewy hour of prime. To be figura- 
tive not at ali—the people of Britain 
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cannot endure to be deceived; and 
if deception has been practised upon 
them in matters of momentous im- 
port, and on which their dearest 
interests are dependent, they are 
terrible in their wrath, and their 
frown is death. Who are, in good 
truth, their friends ? The Conserva- 
tives fear not the answer to that 
question, which must be given— 
unprompted—from the peeple’s own 
heart. Let those fear it who have 
been audaciously speaking for the 
eople, and publishing as responses 
rom the inner shrine of that great 
heart, the curses of a cabal and the 
falsehoods:of a faction. 

The people—and we now speak 
of them in that comprehensive sense 
of the word which is felt to be ma- 
jestical—have memcries as well as 
judgments—and to them belongs in 
greater power—we verily believe— 
than ever did to any other people, 
(for what were the Greeks or Ro- 
mans compared to them ?) Sovereign 
Reason, in which is included the 
moral sense and the sense of reli- 
gion. It looks before and after—and 
often must it look back to the year 
—hardly yet dropt behind the hori- 
zon—in which we saw created before 
our eyes a New Constitution. The 
character and the conduct of all the 
chief actors—say rather the archi- 
tects—the master builders — the 
journeymen masons—the very hod- 
men—must often be reviewed by 
that faculty—at once intuitive and 
magisterial—and judged by God’s 
vicegerent here below, whose sen- 
tence may not be reversed on earth, 
and, we believe, will be affirmed in 
heaven. Say that the Constitution is 
pronounced to be good—now a noble 
—and in time to become a holy thing 
—a rock of refuge for liberty when 
driven out of other lands—her citadel 
in this land where all are free—never 
to be stormed by tyrants at the head 
of slaves. It is not a building made 
by hands—but by heads and hearts 
—not of earth’s materials—Portland 
stone or Parian marble—but all com- 
pact of principles—a spiritual struc- 
ture, that, while it “ rose like an ex- 
halation,” is yet firmer than adamant. 
It was conceived and executed by 
intellect morally and religiously in- 
spired, devoting all its energies to 
a divine purpose—the people’s good 
—the good of the human race. In 
what spirit, then, now act the men 
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who dug its foundation so wide and 
deep, and built up so high its broad 
towers, that they might woo the sun- 
shine and solicit the storms? Can it 
be that, all the while they were 
building it, they had sworn inwardly 
to themselves, that none but their 
own hands should ever wield the 
power, which the nation believed, 
from all their words, was to be dis- 
tributed equally by the country to 
all her sons, and conferred by them 
on all who were worthy? Can it be 
that they intended the scheme not 
to be comprehensive but exclusive 
—exclusive of all who held not 
their creed—though might be com- 
puted among them the most illustri- 
ous for talent, and genius, and know- 
ledge, and wisdom, and virtue in the 
land—forming a mighty majority 
—if not of mere numbers—yet that 
too may, and we doubt not will, yet 
happen, and continue to be—of all 
that, according to the sages, consti- 
tutes the strength and the glory of a 
State ? 

We may have pitched our tone on 
too high a key—therefore let us 
pitch it on a lower, and speak of a 
balance or equilibrium. To pre- 
serve it, shall all the weights be 
placed in the preponderating scale ? 
Let the balance return—let the scale, 
as before, oscillate. An antagonism 
of alternately preponderating powers 
is the only practicable balance—not 
an absolute equilibrium, but a con- 
stant approximation to and depar- 
ture from—a constant passing both 
ways over—the point of rest. The 

eneral necessity that the different 
parties should alternately rule, re- 
mains after every change; but it 
should come in force, particularly 
after change one way. Shall the one 
scale kick the beam, and remain 
ever there aloft? Not if the scales 
be those of justice. 

Or shall we call a constitution a 
tool—an engine? If one had been 
made or altered against the notion 
of a good carpenter or engineer, 
would it follow that he could not 
use it? Or shall we call a consti- 
tution a ship? Can none sail or 
fight her, who did not prefer to 
every other the model on which she 
was built, or approve of her being 
cut down, that she might be length- 
ened, or given greater breadth of 
beam, and other bearings? Can no 
admirer of Seppings’ build sail a 
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ship of Simmons’? The captain 
who might carry the Castor round 
the world, would he probably on 
the first shoal wreck the Vernon ? 
Were the whole fleet of England to 
be reformed—that is, to be found, 
some sunrise, to consist of a thou~ 
sand sail—all spick and span new, 
and all of an improved construction 
—would it have to remain at anchor 
for want of crews and officers? Sir 
James Grahame would not say so. 

Has a government nothing else to 
do but to reform—but to be ever- 
lastingly reforming the Constitu- 
tion? Thatisalready done. It has 
likewise to legislate, we suppose— 
that is, to assist in and to guide the 
Legislature—and to conduct the ge- 
neral policy of the Empire. Can 
the Duke of Wellington not judge of 
and conduct the foreign policy of 
England, because he thinks too great 
a change was made in the Consti- 
tution of England? Does that be- 
lief, right or wrong, place him be- 
low Lord Palmerston—Jupiter be- 
low Mars in the guise of Cupid? It 
may be so; but, for the life of us, 
we cannot see it. 

The Conservatives are the best 
conductors of proceeding Reforms. 
For they will conduct them with all 
the temper and restraint that is pos- 
sible by the times. Many reforms 
they can effeet which their adver- 
saries cannot—as the Duke of Wel- 
lington—for good or evil—a pro 
blem not yet solved—could effect 
Catholic Emancipation. They will 
reform with a tender hand, cherish- 
ing that which they alter. Where 
they cannot reform they will repair. 
And between these two words how 
great often is the difference! The 
difference between decay and reno- 
vation—life and death! To reform 
by pulling down! Even with stone 
and lime that is often dangerous— 
when the materials are not ponder- 
able—wanton destruction—that soon 
changes hope into despair. Rash and 
presumptuous by nature, too many 
who rejoice in the name of Reform- 
ers, are made far more so by dislike 
of what they pretend to be so anxi- 
ous to restore. How can any man 
understand that which he dislikes ? 
Mend sparingly what in toto he con- 
demns? None but idiots or mad- 
men think Reform an absolute good. 
The sane admit that change is in 
itself an evil—but the insane think 
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that in itself it is a blessing—and 
alas! numerous are the insane. Yet 
they are still a minority of the na- 
tion—and therefore while we trust 
there will never be an end of repairs 
till nothing remains to be repaired— 
and that time is not so close at hand 
as enthusiasts believe or hypocrites 
make believe—we trust at the same 
time that in a year or two there will 
be an end of Reform—and more than 
a beginning of Reformation. 

We hope, with some confidence, 
that we have crushed the charge of 
apostasy as utterly as that other 
against the Conservatives, that they 
are enemies of the people; and we 
intended to say a few words—but 
our limits, already transgressed, for- 
bid—about that unmeaning allitera- 
tion—Men and Measures. We leave 
to themselves all those who think 
the Duke of Wellington a dangerous 
man—that he desigus to rule Britain 
by the sword. Some of them— 
among others a Mr Ball—whose lo- 
cal habitation we forget—told his 
countrymen, from some hustings or 
other, that he was not afraid of the 
Dictator’s bayonets. Mr Ball must 
be, indeed, the bravest of the brave; 
for the armies that had conquered 
all the rest of the continent were 
afraid of them in Spain. And not 
without reason; for they pierced 
their array—and wherever their lines 
awaited that steel, men lay in 
swathes, like grass before the mow- 
ers. But Mr Ball—who narrowly 
escaped the carnage of Waterloo, by 
having been, on the 18th, in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth—is not 
doomed to die by the bayonet, nor 
yet, we hope, by a bare bodkin. 
The man is a fool who thinks a great 
conqueror necessarily crue]. The 
Duke of Wellington knows too well 
what war is not to be a devout lover 
of peace. England knows that her 
Hero is humane. None but slaves 
in soul—whatever may be the con- 
dition of their bodies—can suppose, 
that he who saved our liberties does 
not love them far beyond the life 
which, for their sake, he laid so many 
thousand times on the lap of danger. 
Why did he grant emancipation to 
the Catholics ? Not from conviction 
that their claims were just—but be- 
cause he could not endure the 
thought of the possibility of Irish 
and English blood coagulated in hor- 
rid mixture on the fields of civil war. 
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As for Sir Robert Peel, if he be 
not fit to be Premier, where is the 
roan? Name him who stands higher 
in the esteem of the good and wise 
of all parties? If he be a Whig—on 
the day he becomes Head of the Go- 
vernment, we shall give in our adhe- 
sion. On one occasion—and one only 
—did we ever disapprove of the con- 
duct of him to whom we now look 
with confident hope as the states- 
man best qualified to serve—to save 
the country at this crisis. That he 
failed to justify the part he took on 
that occasion, in our eyes, is true; 
but he did not fail to justify it, in 
the eyes of all his political oppo- 
nents in Parliament and out of Par- 
liament, who promised never to for- 
get that which we were unwilling 
to remember; and while they prai- 
sed, we forgave—our forgiveness 
being perhaps of little moment to 
him, but of much to ourselves—for 
*tis miserable to harbour in the heart 
any angry feeling towards a great 
and good man, and Conscience her- 
self forbids that it should be che- 
rished there, even though at its ri- 
sing it was right. But what con- 
summate baseness to upbraid him 
now for having made what then they 
declared to be the noblest of sa- 
crifices! In his declaration of the 
course he has proposed to follow, as 
Prime Minister, there is not a single 
principle inconsistent with those 
which have hitherto guided his con- 
duct as a statesman; and shall he 
alone not be suffered to adapt his 
measures to the temper of the times, 
and obey the bidding of prudence, 
which, in every man who adven- 
tures on the administration of the 
affairs of a great empire, is an indis- 
pensable virtue ? 

Far aloof from the great scene of 
action—in possession of no secrets 
—not acquainted by communication 
with their chief men, with the hopes 
or fears of parties—like other anxi- 
ous citizens reading in the news- 
papers the rumours of the week 
or the day, and seeking to know no 
more till “ great events are on the 

le”—we wait without alarm the 
issue of the impending Parliament- 
ary Contest. The Policy which the 
Premier is about to pursue has al- 
ready been approved of by the 
People, and if, as it is unfolded, it 
break not the word of promise to 
the mind, the People will give it 
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their sanction—in spite of the Radi- 
cals and the Pseudo- Whigs. May Mi- 
nisters be able—as we know they 
are willing—still farther to diminish 
taxation—but they have nothing to 
fear about the Malt Tax. Excellent 
financiers—and statists are among 
them—and will show good reasons 
for giving or refusing a total or par- 
tial relief from any burden that may 
be felt oppressive. May they, by 
the wisest of all bounty, encourage 
Education — for Knowledge as- 
suredly shall now be the strength 
of the State. We are far from 
being the educated nation which, 
in our pride, we fancy ; the number 
even of those who can read and write 
is not equal to that in more than one 
nation on the Continent. Scotland 
pities England for the ignorance of 
her lower orders—but Scotland 
should look to herself—and think of 
her own many Highland glens and 
moors, where not a schoolhouse is 
to be seen—not even a hovel thatch- 
ed with heather. But even through 


those remote solitudes intersected 
by roaring rivers and seas, Instruc- 
tion has been making its way, under 
the guidance of a few good men— 


with the pious and venerable Baird 
at their head—commissioned and 
encouraged by the Church—that 
Church to which Scotland owes al- 
most all that is best in her cha- 
racter and happiest in her con- 
dition. He who is now—and we 
trust. will long remain there — at 
the head of affairs—has done more 
than any other man for the im- 
provement of our Laws—an enlight- 
ened coadjutor with Romilly and 
Brougham and Mackintosh, and ef- 
fecting by his power what they had 
been unable to effect, or but partial- 
ly; and he will not now relax his 
efforts in the cause of humanity, 
equity, and justice. The most 
powerful virtue of law is mercy,— 
for never yet did cruelty crush 
crime,—and our criminal code, once 
bloody—mild it can never be, for 
that were a contradiction—has been 
becoming, and will erelong be, what 
it ought to be, stern and inflexible, 
and Renething a wholesome dread. 
As to manufactures and commerce, 
the principles of free trade are few 
and simple, and have found favour 
in. all eyes that can see, but their 
application is the most difficult of all 
the duties of a statesman, and, if 
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not guided by perfect knowledge of 
all the relations by which the diffe- 
rent countries of the civilized world 
are bound in mutual self-interest, 
may become, as sad experience has 
proved, ruinous. Of those prin- 
ciples the Premier has long shown 
himself a perfect master; and we 
cannot doubt that he will be cir- 
cumspect and prudent in their ap- 
plication, so as to ensure that 
reciprocity which is their object, 
but which has been too often, un- 
fortunately for us, all on one side. 
In his currency bill he went with 
the economists—and if its effects 
were erroneously calculated, and 
have been disastrous—he erred with 
Ricardo. We allude to that measure 
now, not for blame—but to remind 
those who will not allow Sir Robert 
Peel to be in aught a Liberal, that 
he was at one with the greatest 
master of the Science since Adam 
Smith. A practical reformer he 
has ever been—and though fac- 
tions may deny or undervalue such 
services—the country knows them 
—and views them as somethin 

more than pledges, that he wil 

tolerate no abuse. The Pension List 
has no charms to our eyes—but 
perhaps our dislike to it is selfish— 
for we see there not the name of 
one personal friend—and can have 
no hope—had we the wish—which 
hitherto we never have had—of 
seeing our humble and insignificant 
own. To apply to it the spunge 
would be just as wicked as to apply 
the spunge to the national debt. 
But its amount is undergoing dimi- 
nution by the course of nature, and 
no name will ever again be seen on 
that list, but those of men who, 
having served their country, were 
not ashamed that their country 
should have forbidden that they 
should live and die paupers—or 
those of men and of women who, 
having been allied to them by birth, 
worth, and poverty, had claims on 
her, which the country gratefully 
acknowledged — Pensioners that 
may well accept such boon not only 
without humiliation, but with pride, 
The poor! Alas! how multitudinous 
in this richest land! A great change 
has been made in the law regarding 
them—and may it prove—harsh as 
it looks—salutary to them whose 
health is indeed the health of the 
community. May labour—in spite of 
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all the vicissitudes of trade—which 
ate almost as uncertain as those of 
the weather—be found capable of 
supporting its own life—without an 
eleemosynary law which, though en- 
acted in humanity, and often found 
to be humane, had yet suffered mi- 
serable abuse, and did too often 
create the very wretchedness it 
vainly sought to prevent or cure. 
But what were all wisdom, and all 
skill, and all knowledge, in the ad- 
ministration of our affairs, if Religion 
were allowed to languish, her minis- 
ters to be insulted, her altars de- 
secrated ? That Church, which has 
kept alive her flame in purest light 
ever since the Reformation, to be 
persecuted under the pretext of re- 
form, her enemies to rob her re- 
venues—all inadequate for the holy 
purposes for which they were as- 
signed by the state which she has 
kept Christian, and inspired with 
the only spirit that can carry a nation 
—as it has carried ours—to the 
utmost height of greatness! Let her 
revenues, if these are to be differently 
distributed—be so dealt with—ac- 
cording to the wisdom of those 
who love—not according to the 
craft of those who hate her. 
Thousands of souls now breathe 
where there had been but hun- 
dreds—where there had been but 
thousands—millions; and it is now 
that patriots, philosophers, and phi- 
lanthropists would cripple, if they 
cannot kill, the Church! What op- 
position did her ministers ever make 
to the State seeking to strengthen 
their hands by the removal of abuses, 
or correction of faults, or repair of 
any parts that may have fallen into 
decrepitude and decay? Any parts 
of a various and vast system—har- 
monious in its scheme, as the wi- 
sest men have rejoiced reverently 
to declare—and in its spirit tole- 
rant, and benign, and productive 
of all good works—as the charac- 
ter of the people, with all its vices, 
testifies to the world in which they 
yet hold the foremost place. 
Should that be denied—now, at 
least, they are more than willing to 
go along with the Government. 
They are anxious to aid it in ali its 
measures; and while the claims of 
the Dissenters are to be considered 
with the most friendly feelings, and 
all that are reasonable—in the most 
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liberal sense of the word—we have 
no doubt granted—shall some 
“ classes and orders,” of whom the 
late Premier spoke with so much 
displeasure, and who, by one of 
their odious organs, have, with most 
unchristian insolence, insulted the 

t Premier, be suffered to rail 
at the establishment with any other 
feelings in the heart of the nation 
but contempt and scorn ? 

Having then the most perfect con- 
fidence in the general excellence of 
the policy Ministers will pursue, we 
believe the Government will be per- 
manent. But what if it be over- 
thrown? The principles on which 
it acted—or on which it was pre- 
vented from acting, by blind, selfish, 
and infuriated factions—will not 

trish; but whatever Party come 

nto power—they will eventually pre- 
vail—though not then, we fear, with 
entire triumph. The endurance for 
a day of a Radical Ministry—what- 
ever be its composition—seems an 
impossibility in the face of such a 
majestic array of Conservatives in 
Parliament—for to suppose that all 
the Whigs will become Radicals, is 
a flight of fancy beyond the force of 
our wing. If what we believe to be 
a@ majority prove a minority, what 
a front will the Phalanx show! 
Measures and men both will then 
be called to so strict account 
in the face of a people expectant 
of the fulfilment of its desires 
from those who will allow none but 
themselves to be the Friends of the 
People, that if their books do not 
balance on the first audit day, 
they will at once be declared bank- 
rupt. In conclusion—we are as- 
sured that the Great Conservative 
Party, with Peel and Wellington at 
their head, will never offer a factious 
opposition to the very worst imagi- 
nable Ministry, and that they will 
strenuously support a good one, as 
they supported, in all its right or 
well-meaning measures, one that was 
at the best but indifferent—and will 
be as well satisfied to be out of place 
as in it, if, in no other alliance with 
those who may have the manage- 
ment of affairs than that which must 
ever subsist between patriots, they 
have but the power of benefiting 
their country. 


C. N. 
Edinburgh, 18th Feb. 1835. 
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WHIG OR TORY. 


“‘ Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur.” 


Be thou or Whig or Tory, 
Throw off the party mask— 
Lovest thou England's glory ? 
’Tis that alone I ask— 
If so, give me thy heart and hand, 
For we are brethren of one land. 


Wouldst thou, in prayer kneeling, 
Pray where thy fathers knelt, 
And cherishest the feeling 
Of hallowed love they felt ? 
Give me thy hand, our hearts respond, 
And we are bound by solemn bond. 


Wouldst thou degrade the Peerage, 
And holy men eject, 
And trust our vessel's steerage, 
To every impious sect ? 
For me thou hast nor hand nor heart, 
For why? they play a traitor’s part. 


Wilt thou, the slave of faction, 
Wise counsels set.aside— 
Prejudge the statesman’s action, 
Condemn unheard, untried ? 
Thou art not one to be content, 
Thy trade, thy business, is dissent. 


Dost court the agitation, 
That lets not tumults cease, 
That hides from every station, 
That Liberty is Peace ? 


Thou canst not stand the Freeman’s test ; 


Away—thou lovest Plague and Pest, 


That, like the troubled water, 
Throws up but dirt and mire; 
And, like the fiend of slaughter, 
Stalks forth in blood and fire. 
Away! thy country's curse art thou! 
Destruction is thy only vow. 


Dost take an oath to break it ? 
Dost mock us? Thou dost swear— 
With reservation take it, 
And mean it for a snare. 
Thy master is a fiend of hell; 
Thou teachest but his word—rebel. 


Dost hold in veneration 
The altar and the throne, 
Nor bow, a slave’s prostration, 
To idols of thine own ? 
We have one creed, and hold in awe 
The rights of liberty and law. 


Wilt traitors all disown, and 
Maintain, though blood be shed, 
The King upon his throne, and 
The crown upon his head ? 
If so, we fight in England’s name— 
Our faith, our hope, our act the same. 


Dost thou to all, as brothers, 
Live and let live—pursue 
The golden rule, To others 
Do as they should to you ? 
This the best union, trade, and land— 
One people, with one heart and hand. 


Then be thou Whig or Tory, 
(No matter that to me,) 
They are but names—the glory 
Of England’s dear to thee. 
So give to me thy heart and hand, 
For we are brethren of one land. 
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LAYS OF THE LEVELLERS. 
No. L. 
GO THE WHOLE 1106 ! 
Sung with an Accompaniment of Marrow-bones and Cleavers. 


Ye Tories, who labour by pushing a face 

To persuade simple people to keep you in place; 

Who pretend to look pleased while you’re gulping the Bill, 

With as many wry mouths as if chewing a pill ! 

You had better retire, like a civil bred dog, 

Ere you’re kicked out by them what will go the whole hog. 
With a down, down, go the whole hog. 


Ye saints and ye churchmen, who preach and who prate 
Of this union so fine ’*twixt the Church and the State ; 
If to sever the two you are really so loath, 
Why perhaps we may please you—by smashing them both! 
Both the prince and the parson must speedily jog, 
And make way for us chaps as will go the whole hog. 
With a down, down, go the whole hog. 


Ye poor sneaking Whigs, who seem sadly afraid 
Of the splutter your own paltry doings have made; 
Who have taken the leap, and now,try to turn round 
Midway in the air, ere you get to the ground ; 
If you would not be taken for Tories incog, 
You must cut your half measures and go the whole hog. 
With a down, down, go the whole hog. 


Ye who think it with Durham so mighty a thing 
Just to send round the ballot-box every third spring ; 
If no further than this your fine projects avail, 
?Tis to swallow the sow, and then choke on the tail ; 
Such short Commons as yours will but set us a-gog, 
And just serve as a whet, ere we go the whole hog. 
With a down, down, go the whole hog. 


There are folks who stand out for this prime piece or that, 
Who can relish the lean, bui feel queer at the fat; 
Who have rather a taste for a rasher or chop, 
But at gristle or griskin would make a ful! stop. 
Such won’t do for us: they're too nice in their prog, 
Give me the stout stomachs that go the wHoe hog. 
With a down, down, go the whole hog. 


There are shabby humbugs without noddle or nerve, 
Who pretend to destroy, and yet think to preserve; 
Who would each of them save some particular pet, 
Such as Cobbett the Corn Laws, or Joe Hume the Debt : 
No such petty distinctions our motions shall clog; 
We'll treat all quite alike, when we go the whole hog. 
With a down, down, go the whole hog. 


When we Reat Rerormers our schemes shall advance, 
The funds may go whistle, the farmer go dance ; 
All the cares of the rich we’ll take out of their hands, 
We’ll draw in their rents, and we’ll let out their lands; 
Make them fork out their coin, and the key of their grog, 
Sing Bristol for ever, and Go THe wHoLE Hoc ! 
With a down, down, go the whole hog. 
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MY UNCLE. 


Here, late as it was, all was bustle 
and activity; the boiling- house was 
brilliantly lighted up, the clouds of 
white luminous vapour steaming 
through the apertures in the roof; 
while the negroes feeding the fires, 
sheltered under the stokehole arches 
from the weather, and almost smo- 
thered amongst heaps of dry cane- 
stalks, from which the juice had been 
crushed, called trash, looked in their 
glancing nakedness like fiends, as 
their dark bodies flitted between us 
and the glowing mouths of the fur- 
naces. A little farther on we came 
to the two cone-roofed mill-houses, 
one of which was put in motion by a 
spell of oxen, the other being worked 
by mules, while the shouting of the 
drivers, the cries of the boilermen 
to the firemakers to make stronger 
fires, the crashing of the canes as 
they were crushed in the mills, the 
groaning and squealing of the ma- 
chinery, the spanking of whips, the 
lumbering and rattling of wains and 
waggons, the hot dry axles scream- 
ing for grease, and the loud laugh and 
song rising occasionally shrill above 
the Babel sounds, absolutely con- 
fused me. 

We stopped at the boiling-house 
door, and asked the book-keeper on 
duty, a tall cadaverous-looking youn 
man, dressed in a fustian jacket an 
white trowsers, who appeared more 
than half asleep, if the overseer was 
at home. He said he was, and, as 
we intended to leave our horses at 


his house, we turned their heads to- . 


wards it, guided by one of the ne- 
groes from the mill. 

The peep I had of the boiling- 
house was very enlivening ;—for, in- 
dependently of the regular watch of 
boiler-negroes, who were ranged be- 
side the large poppling and roaring 
coppers, each having a bright copper 
ladle, with a long shank like a boat- 
hook, in his hands, it was at the time 


filled with numbers of the estate’s 
people, some getting hot liquor, 
others sitting against the wall, eatin 
their suppers by the lamp light, an 
many quizzing and loitering about in 
the mist of hot vapour, as thick as a 
London fog, as if the place had been 
a sort of lounge, instead of a busy 
sugar manufactory—a kind of sable 
soiree. 

When we got in front of the over- 
seer’s house, we found a group of 
four patriarchal-looking negroes and 
an old respectable-looking negro 
woman. The men were clad in Os- 
naburg frocks, like those worn by 
waggoners in England, with blue 
frieze jackets over them, and white 
trowsers. The old dame was rigged 
in a man’s jacket also, over as many 
garments apparently as worn by the 
grave-digger in Hamlet. I had ne-« 
ver seen such a round ball of a body. 
They were all hat-in-hand, with 
Madras handkerchiefs bound round 
their heads, leaning on tall staffs made 
from peeled young hardwood trees, 
the roots ope very fantastical 
tops. Their whips were twisted 
round these symbols of office, like 
the snakes round the caduceus of 
their tutelary deity, Mercury. These 
were the drivers of the various gangs 
of negroes on the estate, who were 
waiting to receive busha’s* orders 
for the morrow. 

On seeing us, the overseer hastily 
dismissed his levee, and ordered his 
people to take charge of our horses. 

** Mr Frenche is at home, I hope?” 
said Mr Twig. 

“ Oh yes, sir—all alone up at the 
great house there,” pointing to a little 
shed of a place, perched on an insu- 
lated rocky eminence, to the left of 
the abode he himself occupied, and 
which overlooked the works and 
whole neighbourhood. 

This hill, rising as abruptly from 
the dead level of the estate as if it 
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* The West India name for overseer, ot manager of an estate; a corruption, no 


doubt, of-bashaw. 
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had been a rock recently dropped on 
it, was seen in strong relief against 
the sky, now clear of clouds, and 
illuminated by the moon. 

At the easternmost end of the so- 
litary great house—in shape like a 
Chinese pavilion, with a projecting 
roof, on a punch bowl, adhering 
to the sharp outline of the hill like 
a limpet to a rock—a tall solitary 
palm shot up and tossed its wide- 
spreading, fan-like top in the night 
wind high into the pure heaven. 
The fabric was entirely dark—not 
a soul moving about it — nothing 
living in the neighbourhood appa- 
rently, if we except a goat or two 
moving slowly along the ridge of the 
hill. At the end of the house next the 
palm-tree there was a low but steep 
wooden stair, with a landing-place 
at top, surrounded with a simple 
wooden railing, so that it looked like 
a scaffold. 

“ There is Mr Frenche, sir,” conti- 
nued busha, pointing to the figure of 
a man lounging in a low chair on the 
landing-place, with his feet resting 
on the rail, and far higher than his 
head, which leant against the wall of 
the house, as if he had been a car- 
ronade planted against the opposite 
hill. Under the guidance of one of 
the overseer’s waiting boys, we com- 
menced the zig-zag ascent up the 
face of the small hill towards my 
uncle’s dwelling, and as we ap- 
proached, the feeling of desolateness 
that pressed on my heart increased, 
from the extreme stillness of the 
place even when near to it. Light, or 
other indication of an inhabited man- 
sion, there was none—even the goats 
had vanished. 

* Cold comfort in prospect for 
me,” thought I; “ but adlons, let us 
see,’ —and we moved on until we 
came to a small outhouse and a gate, 
which seemed to open into the en- 
closure, in the centre of which stood 
the solitary building. 

“ How terribly still every thing is 
about Mr Frenche’s domicile,” said I, 
as we paused until Flamingo undid 
the fastening of the gate. ‘ And, 
pray, what hovel is this that we have 
come to?” 

“ This ?—Oh, it is the kitchen,” 
quoth Twig. ‘* Stop, I will knock up 
the people.” 

“ Don’t do any such thing,” said 
Flamingo, who, I saw, was after some 
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vagary. “ Here, Mr Brail, get up the 
stair,’—we had now reached the 
small platform on which the house 
stood,—‘‘ and creep under his legs, 
will ye—there, get into the house and 
conceal yourself, and Twig and I will 
rouse him, and have some fun before 
you make your appearance.” 

I gave in to the frolic of the mo- 
ment, and slipped silently up the few 
steps of the steep stair, as | was de- 
sired. There, on the landing-place, 
reposed, al fresco, Uncle Latham, sure 
enough—his chair swung back, his 
head resting on the door-post, anu 
his legs cocked up, as already de- 
scribed, on the outer railirg of the 
stair. He was sound asivep, and 
snoring most harmoniously ; but just 
as I stole up, and was in the very act 
of creeping beneath the yoke to get 
past him, | touched his limbs slight- 
ly; but the start made him lose his 
balance and fall back into the house, 
and there I was, firmly locked in the 
embrace of my excellent relative— 
for although his arms were not round 
my neck, Ais legs were. 

“ Who is that, and what is that, 
and what have I got hold of now ?” 
roared Uncle Latham, in purest Tip- 
perary. 

“Tt is me, sit,’ I shouted as loud 
as I could bellow, for as we rolled 
over and over on the head of the 
stair, | discovered he had spurs on; 
but the devil a bit would he relax in 
his hold of my neck with his legs,— 
“me, your dutiful nephew, Benjamin 
Brail—but, for goodness sake, mind 
you have spurs on, uncle.” 

“ My nephew—my nephew, Ben- 
jamin Brail, did you say ?—Oh, mur- 
der, fire, and botheration of all sorts 
—spurs, sir ?—spurs ?—Hookey, but 
I'll find stronger fare than spurs fer 
you—You are a robber, sir—a rob- 
ber—Murphy, you villain—Murphy 
— Dennis — Potatoblossom — bring 
me a handsaw, till I cut his throat— 
or a gimblet—or any other delete- 
rious eatable—Oh, you thieves of the 
world, why don’t you come and help 
your master ?—Lights, boys—lights 
—hubaboo!” 

By this I had contrived to wriggle 
out of my Irish pillory, and to with- 
draw my corpus into the house, 
where I crept behind one of the half 
doors—any thing to be out of the 
row. I could hear Uncle Latham 


crawling about the dark room like 
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a big lobster, disconsolate for the loss 
of his prey, arguing with himself 
aloud whether he were awake, or 
whether it was not all a drame, as he 
called it, and then shouting for his 
servants at one moment, and stum- 
bling against the table, or falling 
rattle over a lot of chairs, that all 
seemed to have placed themselves 
most provokingly in his way, the 
next. During his soliloquy, I heard 
Twig and Flamingo’s suppressed 
laughter at the other end of the room. 
At length Mr Frenche thundered in 
his gropings against the sideboard, 
when such a clash and clang of 
glasses arose, as if he had been lite- 
rally the bull in the china shop. 

* Ah,” he said, “ it must be alla 
drame, and I must have been looking 
at people drinking—so let me wet 
my whistle a bit—here’s the beve- 
tage, so—now—ah, this is the rum 
bottle—I know it by the smell—and 
what else should I know it by ?—he! 
he!—if I could but lay my paw ona 
tumbler now, or a glass of any kind 
—not one to be found, I declare— 
Murphy, you villain, why don’t you 
come when I call you, sirrah?”— 
There was now a concerto of cough- 
ing, and sneezing, and oich, oich- 
ing, and yawning, as if from be- 
neath.— Will these lazy rascals 
never make their appearance ?”’ con- 
tinued Mr Frenche, impatiently.— 
* Well, I cannot find even a tea- 
cup to make some punch in—hard 
enough this in a man’s own house, 
any how—but I have the materials 
—and—and—now for the fun of the 
thing—I will mix it Irish fashion— 
deuce take me if I don’t,”’ and there- 
upon I heard him gurgle, gurgle 
something out of one bottle—and 
then a long gurgle, gurgle, gurgle, out 
of another, apparently, for the gur- 
gling was on different keys,—both 
followed by a long expiration. -He 
then gave several jumps on the floor. 

He had, as I guessed, first swal- 
lowed the raw caulker from the rum 
decanter, and then sent down the 
lemonade to take care of it. “ Now, 
that rum is very strong—stop, let 
me qualify it a bit with some more 
beverage—how thirsty I am, to be 
sure—murder!—confound that wide- 
necked decanter.” Here I could 
hear the liquid splash all over him. 
“ There—so much for haying a beau- 
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tiful small mouth—why, Rory Mac« 
gregor, with that hole in his face 
from ear to ear, would have drunk 
you the whole bottle without spill- 
ing a drop, and here am I, suffocated 
and drowned entirely,and as wet asif 
I had been dragged through the Bog 
of Allan—Murphy, you scoundrel ?” 

Anon, two negro servants, stretch. 
ing and yawning, each with a candle 
in his hand, made their appearance, 
one in his shirt, with his livery coat 
hanging over his head, the cape pro- 
jecting over his forehead, and a sleeve 
hanging down on each side; the 
other with his coat on certainly, but 
stern foremost, and not another rag of 
any kind or description whatsoever, 
except his Kilmarnock nightcap. 

By the illumination which those 
ebony candlesticks furnished, I now 
could see about me. The room we 
were in wasabout twenty feet square, 
panelled, cieled, and floored — it 
looked like a large box—with un- 
painted, but highly-polished hard. 
wood, of the colour of very old mas 
hogany—handsomer than any oak 
panelling I had ever seen. There 
was a door that communicated with 
the front piazza, out of which we 
had scrambled—another, that open- 
ed into a kind of back dining-hall, 
or large porch, and two on each 
hand, which opened into bedrooms. 
Asideboard was placed by the wall to 
the right, between the two bedroom 
doors, at which stood a tall and very 
handsome elderly gentleman, who, if 
I had not instantly known him to be 
my uncle, from his likeness to my 
poor mother, I might, after the ad- 
ventures of the day, and the oddities 
of messieurs my friends—the Twig of 
the Dream, and the Flamingo of Pea- 
weep, Snipe, and Flamingo—have 
suspected some quiz or practical 
joke 4n the matter. 

The gentleman, who evidently was 
not broad awake yet, was dressed 
in light-coloured kerseymere small- 
clothes, top-boots, white vest, and 
blue coat—he was very bald, except 
two tufts of jet-black hair behind his 
ears, blending into bushy whiskers. 
His forehead was round and beet- 
ling, you would have said he was 
somewhat bullet-headed, but the ob- 
duracy of this feature was redeemed 
by his eyebrows, which were thick 
and well arched, and, like his hair 
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and whiskers, jet-black—and by his 
muine Irish sparklers, dark, flash- 
ng, and frolicsome. 
is complexion was of the clear- 
est I had seen in Jamaica; I could 
never have guessed that he had been 
above a few weeks from the “ First 
gem of the Sea,” and his features 
generally were large and well form- 
ed. There was a playful opening of 
the lips every now and then, dis- 
closing nice ivory teeth, evincing, 
like his eyes, the native humour of his 
country. 

“So, Master Murphy, you are 
there at last,” said he. 

“ Yes, massa—yes, massa.” 

* Pray, can you tell me, Murphy, 
if any one has arrived here—any 
stranger come into the house while 
I slept;” then aside, as the players 
say, “ or has it really and truly been 
all a drame?” 

“ No see noting, massa—nor no- 
body ”—[yawn.] 

“ You didn’t, oh—there, do you 
see any thing now?” said mine 
uncle—as he took the candle out of 
the black paw, and put the lighted 
end, with all the composure in life, 
into Murphy’s open mouth, where it 
shone through his cheeks like a 
rushlight in a winter turnip, until it 
burned the poor fellow, and he 
started back, overturning his sleepy 
coadjutor, Dennis, headiong on the 
floor. On which signal, Twig and 
Flamingo, who were all this time 
coiled up like two baboons below 
the sideboard, like to choke with 
laughter, caught Uncle Frenche by 
the legs, a limb a piece, who there- 
upon set up a regular howl—* ach, 
murder,” and in turn capsized over 
the prostrate negroes, and all was 
confusion and vociferation once 
more, until my two travelling friends, 
who had cleverly slipped out of the 
mélée, leaving my uncle clapperclaw- 
ing with his serving-men, returned 
from the pantry, whither they had 
betaken themselves, and stood on 
the original field of battle, the land- 
ing-place of the stair, each with a 
lighted candle in his hand, and mak- 
ing believe to be in great amaze- 
ment at the scene before them. 

“ Heyday,” quoth Twig, “ what’s 
the matter, Master Frenche ?—what 
uproar is this in the house ?—we 
Aheard it at the Devil’s Gully, two 
miles off, believe me.” 
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“Uproar?” shouted Uncle Latham, 
still sitting on the floor, scratching 
his poll—* uproar, were you pleased 
to say ?—pray, who the mischief are 
you, gentlemen, who conceive your- 
selves privileged to speak of any 
little noise I choose to make in my 
own house ?—tell me in an instant, or 
by the powers I will shoot you for a 
brace of robbers” —clapping the le- 
monade decanter to his shoulder, 
blunderbuss fashion. 

Here my kinsman gradually slew- 
ed himself round on his tail, and 
rubbing his eyes, confronted me, as 
1 sat coiled up behind the half door 
—‘‘ why, here is a second edition of 
my drame.” The very absurd ex- * 
pression of face with which he said 
this, and regarded me, fairly upset 
my gravity, already heavily taxed, 
and josing all control, | laughed out- 
right. 

“ Another of them! and who may 
you be, young gentleman ?—you 
seem to find yourself at home, I 
think.” 

“Come, come,” said Flamingo— 
* enough of this nonsense—don’t you 
know your friends Twig and Fla- 
mingo, Mr Frenche ?” 

“ Twig and Flamingo, did you say 
—Twig and Flamingo—Twig—oh 
dear, oh dear—it is no drame after 
all—my dear fellows, how are you? 
—why, what a reception I have 
given you—you must have thought 
me mad?” By this time he had got 
on his legs again, and was welcom- 
ing my fellow-travellers with great 
cordiality, which gave me time to 
resume the perpendicular also. “I 
am so glad to see you—why, Jacob, 
I did not look for you until Tues 
day next, but you are the welcomer, 
my good boy—most heartily wel- 
come—how wet you must have got, 
though — boys, get supper — why, 
Felix, I am so rejoiced to see you 
—supper, you villains—why, we 
shall bave a night on’t, my lads.” 

“ Give me leave to introduce this 
young gentleman to you first,” said 
Twig, very gravely, leading me for- 
ward into the light, “ your nephew, 
Mr Benjamin Brail.” 

“ My nephew !” quoth Mr Frenche 
— why, there’s my drame again— 
my nephew—when did he arrive?” 
—here he held a candle close to my 
face, as if my nose had been a candle- 
wick, and he meant to light it, then 
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fumbling in his bosom with the other 
hand, he drew forth a miniature of 
my mother—“ my nephew—my poor 
sister’s boy, Benjie—as like her as 
poe. 1 declare—how are you, 

enjamin ?—oh, Benjie, I am _ re- 
joiced to see you—my heart is full, 
full—how are” —— And as the tear 
glistened in his eye, he made as if 
he would have taken me in his arms, 
when a sudden light seemed to flash 
on him, and he turned sharply round 
to Twig—“ If you are playing mea 
trick here, Jacob ; if you are playing 
with the old man’s feelings, and al- 
lowing his dearest wish on earth to 
lead his imagination to deceive him 
in this matter ””—— 

Twig held out his hand; I could 
notice that the kind-hearted fel- 
low’s own eye was moist. “ You 
cannot seriously believe me capa- 
ble of such conduct, Mr Frenche, 
with all my absurdities; I would 
sooner cut off this right hand than 
play with the kindly feelings or af- 
fections of any one, far less with 
those of my long-tried and highly- 
esteemed friend ;”” and he shook my 
uncle’s proffered paw warmly as he 
spoke. 

“ Tol, lo), de rol] —Murphy, Den- 
nis—supper, you villains—supper— 
Benjie, my darling, kiss me, my boy 
—Iam so happy—tol de roll” —here, 
in his joy aud dancing, he struck his 
toe sharply against the leg of a table; 
and as it was the member from 
whence the gout had been but re- 
cently dislodged, the pain made him 
change his tune with a vengeance ; 
so he caught hold of the extremity 
in one hand, and pirouetted, with 
my assistance, to an arm-chair. But 
we were all tired; therefore, suffice 
it to say, that we had an excellent 
meal, and a drop of capital hot 
whisky-punch—a rare luxury in -Ja- 
maica—and were soon all happy 
and snoozing in our comfortable 
beds. 

The first thing I heard next morn- 
ing, before I got out of bed, was Mr 
Rory Macgregor, the Samaritan to 
whom our cards had been carried 
the night before, squealing about the 
house in his strong Celtic accent, 
for he spoke as broad as he did the 
day he first left home some twenty 
years before. He was too proud, I 
pao, to be obliged to the Eng- 
ishers, as he called them, even for a 
dash of their lingo. He had come 
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to invite us to dine with him on the 
following day, and the fame of my 
arrival having spread, a number of 
the neighbours also paid their re- 
spects during the forenoon, so that 
my levee was larger than many a 
German prince’s.. 

Mr Macgregor, and the overseer 
of the neighbouring estate, remained 
that day to dinner; the latter was 
also a Scotchman, but a Lowlander, 
and although I always resist first im- 
pressions when they are unfavour- 
able, still there was something about 
him that I did not like—I felt a sort 
of innate antipathy towards him. 

From what I was told, and indeed 
from what I saw, I knew that he was 
a well-connected and a well-educat- 
ed man, and both by birth and edu- 
cation far above the status of an 
overseer on a sugar estate in Ja- 
maica; but he had bent himself, 
and stooped to his condition, instead 
of dignifying by his conduct an ho- 
nest although humble calling. 

His manners had grown coarse and 
familiar, and after dinner, when we 
were taking our wine, and Flamingo 
and Twig were drawing out little 
Roderick, much to our entertaine 
ment, this youth chose to bring the 
subject of religion on the table, in 
some way or other I cannot well 
tell how. My uncle, I think, had 
asked him if he had attended the 
consecration of the new church or 
chapel, and he had made a rough 
and indecent answer, expressing 
his thankfulness to Heaven! that he 
was above all bigotry, and had never 
been in a church, except at a fune- 
ral, since he had left Scotland. He 
was instantly checked by Mr Frenche, 
who was unexpectedly warm on the 
subject; but it seems this was not 
the first time he had offended in a 
similar way, and I was startled, and 
not a little pleased at the dressing 
he now received at the hands of my - 
usually good-natured uncle. 

“ Young gentleman,” said he, with 
a gravity that I was altogether un- 
prepared for, “ you compel me to 
do a thing I abhor at any time, espe< 
cially in my own house, and that is 
to touch on sacred subjects at un- 
timely seasons; but this is not the 
first time you have offended in my. 
presence, and under this roof, and [ 
therefore am driven to tell you once 
for all, that I never will allow any- 
sneering at sacred subjects at my 
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table. I just now asked you a sim- 
ple and a civil question, and you 
have returned me a most indecent 
and unchristian answer.” 

“ Christian—Christian !” exclaim- 
ed the overseer; “ you believe in 
those things, I suppose?” 

“T believe my Bible, sir,” rejoined 
my uncle, “ as I hope you do?” 

“ Oh!” said the overseer, “ Mr 
Frenche has turned Methodist,” and 
burst into a vulgar laugh. 

He had gone too far, however. 
My uncle at this rose, and for seve- 
ral seconds looked so witheringly at 
him, that, with all his effrontery, I 
could perceive his self-possession 
evaporating rapidly. 

“ Methodist, sir—Methodist I am 
none, unless to believe in the reli- 
gion of my fathers be Methodism. 
Heaven knows, whatever my belief 
may be, my practice is little akin to 
what theirs was ; but let me tell you, 
once for all, that, although I am al- 
ways reluctant to cast national re- 
flections, it is your young Scotch- 
men who, whatever they may have 
been in their own country, and theirs 
we all know to be a highly religious 
and moral one, become, when left 
to themselves in Jamaica, beyond all 
comparison, the most irreligious of 
the whole community. How this 
comes about I cannot tell; but I see, 
young man, false modesty has over- 
laid your better sense, and made 
you ashamed of what should have 
been your glory to avow, as it will 
assuredly be one day your greatest 
consolation, if you are a reasonable 
being, when you come to die. At 
all events, if you do not believe what 
you have so improperly endeavoured 
to make a jest of, [ pity you. If you 
do believe, and yet so speak, 1 de- 
spise you; and [I recommend you 
hereafter, instead of blushing toavow 
the Christian principles that I know 
were early instilled into your mind, 
to blush at your conduct, whenever 
it is such as we have just witnessed ; 
but let us change the subject. I say, 
Benjie, let us have a touch of poli- 
tics—politics.” 

Here the kind-hearted old man’s 
anxiety to smooth the downfall of 
the sulky young Scotchman was so 
apparent, that we all lent a hand to 
help him to gather way on the other 
tack; but our Scotch friend could 
hot stomach being shown up, or put 
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down, whichever you may call it, so 
peremptorily; and the first dinner I 
ate in mine uncle’s house was any 
thing but a pleasant one. We had 
the whole of the next forenoon to 
ourselves. Many a long and kindly 
family yarn was spun between us; 
but as this is all parish news, I 
will not weary the reader with it, 
simply contenting myself with sta- 
ting, that, before we began to pre- 
pare for our ride, I had more rea- 
son than ever to be grateful to my 
dear uncle. 

At two o’clock we mounted our 
horses, and set out, accompanied by 
Messrs Twig and Flamingo, to dine 
with our Highland friend, Roderick 
Macgregor, Esquire. We rode along 
the znterval or passage between two 
large cane-pieces, the richest on the 
estate, which was situated in a dead 
level, surrounded by low limestone 
hills. By the way, the locality of 
Ballywindle was very peculiar, and 
merits a word or two as we scull 
along. Stop, and I will paint it to 
the comprehension of all the world, 
as thus—Take a punch bowl, or any 
other vessel you choose approach- 
ing to the same shape, and fill it half 
full of black mould; pop three or 
four lumps of sugar into the centre, 
so that they may stick on the surface 
of the mould, without sinking above 
a half of their diameter. They are 
the works, boiling- house, stil]-house, 
trash-houses, and mill-houses. Then 
drop a large lump a little on one 
side, and balance a very tiny one on 
the top of it, and you have the small 
insulated hill on which the great 
house stands. As for the edges of 
the vessel], they are the limestone 
hills, surrounding the small circular 
valley, the faces of them being co- 
vered with Guinea grass pieces, 
sprinkled with orange and other 
fruit-trees, both grass and trees find- 
ing their sustenance of black earth, 
as they best may, amongst the clefts 
of the honey-combed limestone that 
crops out in all directions, of which 
indeed the hills are entirely com- 
posed, without any superstratum 
of earth whatever. You see the 
place now, I suppose? Well, but to 
make it plainer still—take a sheet of 
paper, and crumple it in your hand ; 
then throw it on the table, and you 
have a good idea of one of those 
hills, and not a bad one of the gene- 
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ral surface of the island taken as a 
whole. 

The ridges of the hills were in 
this case covered with high wood. 
So now let us get hold of our yarn 
once more. The field on the right 
hand, from a large sink-hole, as it is 
called, or aperture in the centre, I 
love to be particular, was called 
“ Tom’s Pot,” and the cane-patch on 
the left, ‘‘Mammy Polder’s Bot- 
tom.” 

I found that a level cane-piece 
in such a situation was always called 
a Bottom. Again, as for those sink- 
holes, or caverns in the rock, I can 
compare them, from their sinuosities, 
to nothing more aptly than the hu- 
man ear. They generally seem to 
be placed in situations, where they 
answer the purpose of natural drains 
to carry off the water; the one in 
question, for instance, always recei- 
ving the drainings of the little valley, 
and never filling, having a commu- 
nication, beyond doubt, with some 
of the numberless streamlets, gul- 
lies, or small rivers, that cross one’s 
path at every turn in this “ land of 
streams,” as the name Jamaica im- 
ports in the Charib tongue, as I have 
heard say. 

The canes grew on each side of 
the interval to the height of eighteen 
or twenty feet; but as they did not 
arch overhead, they afforded no shel- 
ter from the sun, although they pre- 
vented the breeze reaching us, and 
it was in consequence most consu- 
medly hot. 

“ Now for a cigar to cool one,” 
quoth Twig, chipping away, cigar in 
mouth, with his small flint and steel, 
as we began to ascend the narrow 
corkscrew path thatspiralled through 
the rocky grass-piece bounding the 
cane fields. 

After we had zigzagged for a 
quarter of an hour on the face of the 
hill, we attained the breezy summit, 
where the Guinea grass-piece ended, 
and entered, beneath the high wood, 
on a narrow bridle-path, that pre- 
sently led us through a guava plan- 
tation, the trees heavily laden with 
the fruit, which makes a capital pre- 
serve, but is any thing but nice to 
eatraw. It is in shape and colour 
somewhat like a small yellow pip- 
pin, with areddish pulp, and the fla- 
vour being rather captivating, I had 
demolished two or three, when Fla« 
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mingo picked two very fine ones, 
and shortened sail until 1 ranged 
alongside of him. He then delibe- 
rately broke first the one and then 
the other, and held up the halves to 
me; they were both full of worms. 

“ Dangerous for cattle,” quoth 
Don Felix, drily. 

“ Come, that is rough wit, Fla- 
mingo,” chimed in Twig. “ But ne- 
ver mind, Mr Brail. ows do die 
of bots sometimes hereabouts, after 
trespassing; but then you know 
they also die of a surfeit of wet 
clover. At all events, there is no- 
thing bucolical about you.” 

* Bots,” thought I; “ how remark- 
ably genteel and comfortable, and 
what an uncommonly delicate fruit 
for a dessert.” 

Leaving the guava jungle, we 
proceeded through a district that 
seemed to have once been in culti- 
vation, as all the high timber, with 
the exception of a solitary maho- 
gany or cedar here and there, was 
cut down, and there was nothing to- 
be seen but a thicket of palma 
Christi, or éastor oil bushes, on 
every side. There had apparently 
been some heavy showers on this 
tableland during the time we had 
been winding up the hill, as the 
bushes and long grass were spark- 
ling brilliantly with rain-drops, and 
the ground was heavily saturated 
with water. 

“ Hillo, Twig, my darling,” sung 
out uncle Latham, who was the 
sternmost of all, except the servants, 
as we strung along the narrow path 
in single file,“ mind you take the 
road to the right there—it will save 
us a mile.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” returned he of the 
Dream. 

Master Flamingo was between 
him and me, and was busy at this 
moment ——' his fow)ling-piece 
that he carried in his hand, as the 
fame of abundance of teal and quails 
in the or gt neighbourhood 
had reached him before starting. 

“ What a very beautiful bird that 
is, Mr Brail,” here he pointed with 
his gun to the huge branch of a cot- 
ton-tree that crossed the path over- 
head, where a large parrot was 
perched, looking at us; one moment 
scratching its beak with its claws, 
and the next, peeping knowingly 
down, and slewing its head firet to 
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one side, and then to the other—a 

arrot, amongst the feathered tribes, 
is certainly what a monkey is 
amongst quadrupeds. 

“T should like to bring that chap 
down now,” said Flam, stopping in his 
career, so that we all became clus- 
tered in a group about him, and suit- 
ing the action to the word, he, with- 
out any farther warning, dropped the 
rein into the hollow of his arm, and 
taking aim, let drive—and away went 
the whole party helter skelter at the 
report, in every direction, by a beau- 
tiful centrifugal movement. If we 
had been rockets disposed like the 
spokes of a cart-wheel, with the 
matches converging to a centre, and 
fired all at once, we could scarcely 
have radiated more suddenly—so 
away we flew crashing through the 
wet bushes, some of us nearly un- 
horsed amongst them, if the truth 
were known, and such shouting from 
whites and blacks, and uproarious 
laughter, as we all got once more in- 
to sailing order ! 

“ Now, friend Felix,” said Twig, 
as he and his horse emerged from 
the brushwood, with his pale yellow 
nankeens as dark with moisture as 
a wet sail, and his shirt-frill and 
collar as if the garment had been 
donned fresh from the washing-tub, 
with the large silvery globules of 
moisture as thickly clustered on the 
black silk frogs of his coat as dia- 
monds on the Dowager Lady Castle- 
reagh’s stomacher—there’s a simile 
for you,—* now, friend Felix—give 
one some notice next time you begin 
your fusilade,if you please. Why,did 
you ever see a pulk of Cossacks on 
the forage, Mr Frenche ?—I declare I 
am glad to find myself on the beaten 
path again, for my horse took so 
many turns that 1 was fairly dum- 
founded, and having no pocket-com- 
pass nora sextant to take the sun by 
—you perceive I have been at sea, 
Master Brail—I thought I should 
have been lost entirely, until you 
should be piloted to me some days 
hence by the John Crows. But ah, ye 
little fishes, what is that—what is 
that?” 

It was neither more nor less 
than the sound of an ill-blown, 
yelling and grunting bagpipe. We 
rode on—the diabolical instrument 
squealing louder and louder, until 
the path ended in a cleared space 
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amidst the brush-wood, with a small 
one-story wattled house in the cen- 
tre, having a little piazza in front, 
with a yard or two at each end, shut 
in with wooden blinds sadly bleach- 
ed by the weather. There was a 
group of half naked negroes squat- 
ting before it, and a number of little 
naked black children, and a sprink- 
ling of brown ones, running about, 
and puddling in a dirty pond, 
amongst innumerable ducks, fowls 
of many kinds, and at least a dozen 
pigs. “ No signs of any approach to 
famine in the land at all events,” 
thought I. 

There was no rail or fence of any 
kind enclosing this building, which 
was neither more nor less than a 
superior kind of negro-house. It 
stood on the very edge, and in fact 
was overshadowed by some gigantic 
trees, beneath whose Babylonish 
dimensions it shrank to a dog- kennel, 
of the high natural forest, a magnifi- 
cent vista through which opened 
right behind it, overarching a 
broken up and deeply rutted road, 
the path, apparently, through which 
some heavy timber had been drawn, 
it being part of Rory’s trade to pre- 
pare wmill-rollers and other large 
pieces of hard- wood required for the 
estates below. 

In front of this shed—full fig, in 
regular Highland costume, philabeg, 
short hose, green coatee, bonnet and 
feather, marched the  bagpiper, 
whose strains had surprised us so 
much, blowing his instrument, and 
strutting and swelling like a turkey 
cock, to some most barbarous mix- 
ture of “a gathering of the clans” 
and the negro tune of “ Guinea 
corn, I Jove for nyam you.” 

The fellow was a negro, and as 
black as the ace of spades—shade of 
Ossian, let thy departed heroes here- 
after recline on clouds of tobacco 
smoke—and as we approached he 
** loud and louder blew,” to the great 
discomfiture of our whole party, as 
the animals we bestrode seemed to 
like the “ chanter”’ as little as they 
did the report of Flamingo’s gun, 
one and all resolutely refusing to face 
the performer—so there we were, 
all jammed, snorting, and funking, 
and splashing each other to the eyes 
with mud of the complexion of peas 
brose, in the narrow path, with Twig 
and I, the head of the column as it 
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were, the only individuals visible on 
the fringe of the brush-wood. 

“ I say, Rory—Rory Macgregor,” 
shouted Twig, “ do give over —do tell 
your black bagpiper to give over his 
most infernal noise, and be hanged to 
him—or we must all go home again 
without our dinner—none of our 
horses will debouche in the face of 
such a salutation, don’t you see ?” 

“ Ou ay, ou ay,” rejoined Rory, 
emerging from the house himself, 
dressed, like his man, in full High- 
Jand costume —and having desired 
the piper in Gaevic, with the air of 
the hundredth and fiftieth cousin to 
“her Grace the Tuke,” to cease Aer 
bumming, he marshalled us into the 
house, evidently in no small sur- 
prise that any breathing creature 
whatever, biped or quadruped, 
should have any the smallest objec- 
tions to the ‘ music of the cods.” 

The bagpiper, we found after- 
wards, was his servant, whom he 
had taken to Scotland with him some 
two years before, and polished him 
there, through the instrumentality of 
a Highland serjeant, to the brilliancy 
we had witnessed. However, let me 
be honest—he received us with the 
most superabundant kindness, and 
when we had retired into the inner 
part of the house, which was his 
dinivg-hall, he gave the word for 
dinner, and, every thing considered, 
the set out was exceedingly good— 
we had a noble pea-fowl—a young 
turkey—a capital round of beef—a 
beautiful small joint of mutton, ex- 
cellent mountain mullet, a dish of 
cray-fish, and a small sort of fresh- 
water lobster, three or four times 
bigger than a large prawn, which 
are found in great plenty below 
the stones in the Jamaica mountain 
streams—black or land-crabs, wild- 
duck, and wild Guinea fowl], and a 
parrot-pie—only fancy a _parrot- 
pie—wild pigeons, and I don’t know 
what besides—in truth, a feast for 
six times our number—but in the 
opinion of our host, there appeared 
to be something wanting still. 

“ Tuncan,” this was our friend the 
musician, who had laid down his in- 
strument to officiate as butler— 
“ Tuncan, whar hae ye stowed tae 
hackis—whar hae ye stowed tae 
hackis, man ?—a Heeland, shentle- 
man’s tinner is nae tinner ava with- 
out tae hackis!” 
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* Me no know, massa,” quoth the 
Celtic neger. 
~ “ You ton’t know—ten you pehu- 
vet to know, sir—Maister Frenche, 
shail I help you to a spaul of tae 
peacock hen ?—Maister Flamingo, 
will you oplige- me py cutting up tae 
turkey polt ?” 

“ All the pleasure in life—whew! 
—what is this?” as a cloud of frag- 
rant vapour gushed from the plump 
breast of the bird. 

*“ As I am a shentleman, if tae 
prute peast of a cook has na stuffet 
tae turkey polt we tae hackis—as I 
am a shentleman.” 

“ And what is this, then,” said 
Doctor Tozy, a neighbouring sur- 
geon, who was one of the party— 
aud a most comfortable looking per- 
sonage in every sense of the word, 
as a dish, containing the veritable 
haggis to all appearance, was handed 
over his shoulder and placed on the 
table. “A deuced good-looking affair 
it is, I declare,” looking at it through 
his eyeglass—“ here is the real hag- 
gis, Master Macgregor, here it is.” 

“Ah, so it is—so it is’—quoth 
Rory, rubbing his hands. “ Here, 
poy—here, Tuncan—pring it here— 
let me cut it up mysell—let me 
cut it mysell.” 

lt was accordingly placed before 
Rory, who, all impatience, plunged 
his knife into it—murder, what a 
hautgout, and no wonder, for it actu- 
ally proved to be the guava pudding, 
that the drunken cook had stuffed in- 
to the sheep’s stomach ! 

However, we all had a good laugh, 
doing great honour, notwithstand- 
ing, to an excellent dinner; and 
when we began to enjoy ourselves 
over our wine, Dr Tozy and Twig, 
aided and abetted by Flamingo, 
amused us all exceedingly by the 
fun they extracted from our friend 
Rory. Mr Macgregor not being 
quite so polished a gentleman as 
his Majesty George 1V., had been 
rather particular in his notice of Mr 
Twig’s coat—the colour did not 
please him. 

“Noo, I taresay, Maister Twick, 
you ca’ that plue—a plue coat—put 
I think it mair plack tan plue.” 

*“ Why, Mac, you are not so far 
wrong, it is more black than blue.” 

* Ah, so I thought,” quoth Rory. 

“ And Ill give you the reason, if 
you promise not to tel,” said Twig. 
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“ Itis the first trial piece of my new 
patent cloth.” 

“Your patent cloth,’ whispered 
the last of the Goths, “have youa 
patent for cloth?” 

“To be sure I have—that never 
loses the colour, and is as impervi- 
ous to wet as a lawyer’s wig, or a 
duck’s wing.” 

“It al no pe a Mackintosh, will it?” 

“ Mackintosh,’ exclaimed his 

jovial friend—* Mackintosh — why 
Charley cannot hold the candle to 
me—no, no, it is the first spun out of 
—here lend me your lugs,” and he 
laid hold of the Highlandman’s ear, 
so as to draw his head half across 
the table in a most ludicrous fashion, 
“ It is made entirely out of negro 
wool.” 
'  Necroo wool ?” rejoined Rory, 
lying back in his chair, holding 
up his hands, and looking to the 
roof, with a most absurd expression 
of face, half credulous, half doubt- 
ing —‘“‘ wool from tae veritaple 
negers’ heads, tid you say ?” 

“Negro-head wool, Rory, every 
fibre of it. The last bale I sent home 
was entirely composed of the autumn 
shearing of my own people at the 
Dream—I sent it to some manufac- 
turing friends of mine in Halifax” — 
and, holding out his sleeve—“ there, 
the Duke of Devonshire patronises 
it, I assure ye—nothing else will go 
down next season at Almack’s.” 

“ Allmac’s? ” exclaimed Rory, “to 
you mean to say it will shoopersede 
tae forty-second tartan ?” 

“ Ay, and ninety-second too. How- 
ever, I find it will not take on indigo 
freely, in consequence of the essen- 
tial oil.” 

“QOil!” said Rory; “ Creeshy 
prutes.” 

“ So, in consequence, I intend after 
this to confine the manufacture to 
black cloth, which will require no 
dye, you know; if you choose to 
contract, Rory, I will give you half- 
a-crown for all you can deliver dur- 
ing the next year—or threepence a 
fleece-head, 1 mean—and that is the 
top of the market for Spanish wool— 
but it must be clean—free of—you 
understand ? ” 

By the way I perceived that Dr 
Tozy and Flamingo were both lite- 
rati in a small way, and one or two 
amusing mistakes took place on the 
part of Master Rory Macgregor— 
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who, of all points of the compass, had 
no pretensions that way. 

The conversation had turned on 
Irish politics, and Mr Frenche had 
just remarked that, nothwithstand- 
ing all the noise and smoke of the 
demagogues who lived and battened 
on the disturbances of the country, 
he saw, when he was last in Ireland, 
that, although there were certainly 
very few influential men of respect- 
ability or property who countenan- 
ced them or their doings, yet, strange 
as it appeared, there were some. 

“ Oh yes—undoubtedly,” exclaim- 
ed Tozy, an Irishman himself ; “ but 
very few—very few indeed—mere 
drops in the bucket—rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto.” 

“ Fat’s tat, toctor ?—is tat Creek?” 

“ Yes—it means capital brandy for 
a long drink,” said Tozy, swigging 
off his glass of cold brandy grog as 
coolly as possible. 

“ What an expressive language !— 
maist as much sae as tae Gaelic. To 
you know, by the very soond, I 
guessed it was something apoot 
pranty and a long trink?” quoth 
Rory. 

“ You shine to-day, doctor,” said 
Twig ;—and presently Flamingo, in 
the course of some literary talk with 
Tozy, incidentally brought in some 
notice of the Decameron of Boc- 
caccio. 

Rory pricked up his ears at this, and, 
determined to show his conversa- 
tional powers, being by this time also 
a little in the wind, he, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, swore stoutly that he 
knew Aim very well—“ as fine a chiel 
as ever pore the name of Cameron, 
and her place was ane of tae finest in 
the west coast of Arkyleshire—na, 
am no shust shure put she may pe a 
farawa’ cousin of Lochiel’s hersell.” 

“The very same,” quoth Twig, 
who now entered on a long rambling 
conversation with the Macgregor, 
trotting him out most admirably, and 
buttering him an inch thick—* Why, 
you do make the shrewdest remarks, 
Mac ;—shrewd! nay, the wisest, I 
should say. You really know every 
thing and every body—you are a per- 
fect Solon.” 

Flamingo here saw, and so did I, 
that Macgregor—whether he began 
to see that Jacob was quizzing him 
or not, I could not tell—looked as 
black as thunder, so he good-hu- 
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mouredly struck in with—* Now, 
Jacob, do hold your tongue—you 
are such a chatterbox !” 

“ Chatterbox !—to be sure—I can’t 
help it. Ihave dined on parrot-pie, 
you know, Felix.” 

“I wish tae hat peen hoolets for 
your sake, Maister T'wick,” said Ro- 
derick, fiercely. 

“ Why, Rory, why? An owl-pie 
would not quite suit my complexion. 
— But, hang it, man, what is wrong? 
Judging from your own physiog, one 
might suppose you had been making 
your dinner on the bird of Minerva 
yourself.” 

“ Maister Twick,” said Rory, with 
a face as sour as vinegar, “I am un- 
willing to pe uncivil in my own 
house ;—put I ted you no to pe sae 
free wi’ your nicknames.” 

“ Nicknames!” interjected Twig, 
in great surprise. 

“ Yes, sir—you have taken tae un- 
warrantaple liperty of calling me a 
Solan—yes, sir, a Solan.—Tid you 
mean it offensively, sir?” 

“No offence, Mac,’’ shouted Twig, 
‘none in the lJeast.—Offence !—in 
likening you to Solon, the glory of 
Greece—the great lawgiver—the 
Athenian Solon!” 

Rory grew frantic at this (as he 
thought) additional insult.—* Creese 
—Creese !|—I ken o’ nae Solans, sir, 
put tae filthy ill-faured pirds tat leeve 
in tae water.” 

“ But, Rory, my dear fellow” 

“ Ton’t tear fellow me, sir.—You 
may ca’ them what ye like, sir, in 
Creese—put a Solan at tae Craik of 
Ailsa* is ca’d a cuse, sir, an’ naething 
else, I ken tat, sir, 1 ken tat; and if 
ony shentlemans will tare to liken 
Roterick Macgregor to sic an ill-fla- 
voured pird, sir, py "—— 

“]T assure you, upon my honour, I 
said Solon, and not Solan, Mac,” 
quoth Twig. “ There, ask Tozy.— 
You know I would not say an uncivil 
thing to you, Rory, for the world.” 

The Celt was pacified at length, 
through the good offices of the doctor, 
and we all held on in good fellow- 
ship. But as the evening wore away, 
the musquittoes began to be very 
troublesome, as we could /ee/ our- 
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selves, and hear if we had not felt, 
from their loud buzzing, as well as 
from our host’s sounding slaps on 
his bare limbs, the kilt not being 
just the thing for a defence against 
Monsieur Musquitto. Indeed, after 
Rory’s localities had been fairly ex- 
plored by these stinging pests, we 
suffered little, as they left us all, in 
comparative peace, to settle inclouds 
on the unfortunate Highlander’s na- 
ked premises. 

At length he could stand it no 
longer.—*“ Tuncan!”—then a loud 
slap on his thigh ;—“ Lachlan! ”—an- 
other slap;—‘ Macintosh, pring a 
prush, pring a prush!”—and a ne- 
gro appeared forthwith with a bunch 
of green twigs with the leaves on.— 
“Noo, Macintosh, kang pelow tae 
table with your prush, and prush my 


lecks free from tae awful plakues. 


Prush, ye prute, prush !” 

This scheme had the desired ef- 
fect; the enemy was driven off, and 
Rory, in the fulness and satisfaction 
of his heart, now insisted on setting 
Tuncan to give us a regular pibroch, 
as he called if; on the bagpipe, whe- 
ther we would or not. 

I had observed Quacco, who had 
accompanied us, and that mischief- 
maker, Squire Flamingo, in close 
confabulation while dinner was get- 
ting ready, and I made sure of wit- 
nessing some comical issue of their 
complot before long, in which I was 
not disappointed, for the black ser- 
geant now ushered in the bagpiper, 
whom, I could perceive, he had fud- 
dled pretty considerably, besides ad- 
ding to his rig in a most fantastical 
manner. He had, it seems, persuaded 
the poor creature that he was by no 
means complete without a queue, 
and powder in his hair; so he now 
appeared with his woolly poll co- 
vered with flour, and the spout of 
an old tin wateringpan, with a tuft 
of red hair from the tail of a cow 
stuck into the end of it, attached to 
the back of his head by a string. In 
the midst of this tuft I saw a small 
red spark, and when he approached 
there was a very perceptible burning 
smell, as of the smouldering of a slow 
match. 





“ A remarkable insulated rock in the Frith of Clyde, famous for its solan geese, from 
which (the rock, not the geese,) the Marquis of Ailsa takes his title. d 
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“ Now, Mr Flamingo,” said I to 
our friend, “1 see you are about 
wickedness—No more percussion 
powder, I hope ?” 

He trod on my toe, and winked. 
— Hush, you shall see.” 

When ‘Tuncan first entered, he 
had, to save himself from falling, sat 
down on a chair close by the door, 
with his back to us. This was alto- 
gether out of character, for Tuncan 
plumed himself on his breeding. 

“Is tat your mainers, you plack 
rascal?” cried Rory. “ Ket up, 
sir, or’? —— 

Quacco was at hand, and assist- 
ing the sable retainer to rise, got him 
on his pins; and when he had fairly 
plauted him on his parade ground, 
which was the end of the piazza far- 
thest from us, he seemed to recover 
himself, blew up his pipes, and be- 
gan to walk mechanically backwards 
and forwards steadily enough. Fia- 
mingo kept his eye on him very ear- 
nestly, while a small twitch of his 
cheek, just below his eye, every 
now and then, and a slight lifting of 
the corner of his mouth, showed that 
the madcap was waiting in expecta- 
tion of some fun. All conversation 
had been fairly swamped by the in- 
fernal pipes—Roderick’s peacock- 
hen, had she been alive, could not 
have made herself heard, so we had 
nothing else for it but to look at 
each other, and listen to the black 
bagpiper. Iam sure I wished him 
any where but where he was, when, 
just as he had turned his back to us 
in one of his pendulum movements, 
a jet of sparks like those from a 
squib issued from his queue, which, 
drunk as he was, made him turn 
round fast enough; and the instant 
he found that the fire was fizzing 
from his own tail, he dashed down 
his bagpipes, rushed out of the 
house, and never stopped until he 
was up to the neck in the muddy 
duck- pond before the door, still fiz- 
zing most furiously. In a vain at- 
tempt to rid himself of the annoy- 
ance, he dipped his head below the 
water, and just as he disappeared, a 
crack—crack—crack showed that 
the squib had eventuated, as the Yan- 
kees say, in the usual manner, viz. 
in a zigzag or cracker. 

It turned out afterwards, as I sus- 
pected, that Quacco, who was a to- 
lerable fireworker, amongst his other 
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accomplishments, at Flamingo’s in- 
stigation had beat up some charcoal 
and gunpowder, moistening the mass 
well, and filled the tin tube which 
composed poor Tuncan’s queue with 
it. 

Great was the amazement of Mas- 
ter Roderick at all this, and loud 
were his exclamations as his retainer 
was dragged out of the pond, more 
dead than alive with fear, and all 
but choked with mud; but, seeing 
he had been drinking, and, what 
was more in blacky’s favour, bis 
master having been indulging him- 
self, he was, after much entreaty, 
pleased to send the poor fellow 
home, instead of clapping him in the 
stocks. 

A little mulatto boy, also in a kilt, 
had been the chief agent in the ex- 
trication of poor Tuncan. 

“ Ah, Lachlan,” said Mr Frenche 
to this lad, “ when did you return? 
Why, I thought you were in Scot- 
land!” 

“So he was,” said Rory. “I sent 
him last fall to my sister in tae 
Western Highlands, that is married 
upon tae minister; put she returned 
tae puir callant by next post, saying 
she was surprised that 1 should make 
no more of sending home my—TI'll 
no say what—and them yellow too, 
than if they were sae mony tame 
monkeys—‘ and to a_ minister’s 
hoose!’— Maype, if they hat na 
heard of my coffee crop having been 
purned in the store, and if I hat no 
forgotten to say ony thing apoot the 
callant’s poord, they wad na hae 
been sae straitlaced.” 

It was now getting dark,—the 
horses had been some time at the 
door, and we were about saying 
good-night to Rory and Flamingo, 
who was to take up his quarters for 


. the evening, in order, as previously 


arranged, to his having a day’s 
shooting at wild-ducks and pigeons 
on the morrow, when it suddenly 
came on to rain, as if a waterspout 
had burst overhead; so the animals 
were ordered back into the stable, 
as it was out of the question start- 
ing in such a pour. 

We had coffee, and were waiting 
impatiently for it to clear, but it came 
down faster and faster, and began 
to thunder and lighten most aw- 
fully. 

I am not ashamed to acknowledge 
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that a storm of this description al- 
ways moves me; and although the 
rest of the party carried on in the 
inner hall at a game at whist, while 
Roderick and I were having a hit at 
backgammon in a corner, and none 
of them appeared to care much about 
it, yet one explosion was so loud, 
so simultaneous with the blue blind- 
ing flash, and the reverberations im- 
mediately afterwards thundered—I 
can find no stronger word—so tre- 
mendously overhead, making the 
whole house shake, and the glasses 
ring on tlie sideboard, that both par- 
ties suddenly stopped in the middle 
of their amusement. Where I sat I 
had a full view into the long vista of 
the natural wood already mentioned, 
festooned from tree to tree with 
the most fantastic network of withes, 
which, between us and the lightning, 
looked like an enormous spider’s 
web. Another bright flash again 
lit up the recesses of the forest, 
showing us distinctly, although but 
for a moment, a long string of mules, 
loaded with coffee bags, a dark fi- 
gure mounted on every third animal, 
and blasting every object, even the 
masses of green foliage on the trees, 
into a smoky and sulphureous blue. 
Before the rumbling of this thunder- 
clap had passed over our heads, the 
noise of the rain on the hollow 
wooden roof increased to a deafen- 
ing roar, like the sound of a water- 
fall, or as if every drop had been a 
musket-bullet. 

“ Tat’s hail,” said Rory, in great 
amazement at such an unusual oc- 
currence. 

“ Small doubt of that,” quoth Fla- 
mingo. 

Here one of the negro servants 
came running in. “ Massa—massa— 
sugar plum fall from de moon—su- 
gar plum fall from de moon—see, 
see,” and opening his palms, where 
he had caught the hail, and thought 
he had it safe, and finding only wa- 
ter, he drew back as if he had seen 
a spirit—* Gone! gone !—and burn 
my hand too—Obeah— most be 
Obeah !”—and before another word 
could be said, it lightned again so 
vividly, even through the sparkling 
mist of hail, that I involuntarily put 
my hands to my eyes, and lay back 
in my chair, overcome with breath- 
less awe. 

Unlike any lightning I had ever 
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seen before, it was as if a dart of fire 
had struck the large tree next us 
right in the cleft, and then glanced 
like a ray of the most intense light 
shot down into the centre of the back 
yard, where it zigzagged along, and 
tore up the solid ground, that ap- 
peared covered with white smoke 
from the bounding and hopping of 
the rattling hailstones. I can com- 
pare the sharpness of the report that 
accompanied it to nothing more fit- 
tingly than that of a long eighteen 
pounder fired close to your ear. 
Involuntarily I repeated to myself 
that magnificent passage of sacred 
writ—* And the Lord sent thunder 
and hail, and the fire ran along upon 
the ground; so there was hail, and 
fire mingled with the hail, very 
grievous.” 

A long tearing rive, as of the vio- 
lent disruption of a large bough, 
succeeded, and then a crashing and 
rushing heavy fall, and loud shrieks. 
It was nearly a minute before any of 
us found breath to speak, and then 
it was only in short half-suppressed 
exclamations—“ What is that?” A 
smouldering yellow flame burst from 
the roof of the negro house that ad- 
joined the Macgregor’s habitation, 
and gradually illuminated the whole 
scene — the glistering hail-covered 
ground—the tall trees overhead—the 
cattle that had run beneath them for 
shelter—and showed a large limb 
split off from the immense cedar 
next us, (with the white splinter- 
mark glancing,) that still adhered to 
the parent tree by some strong 
fibres; while the outermost branches 
had fallen heavily on, and crushed in 
the roof of, the cottage that was on 
fire. 

The lurid flashes continued, con- 
trasting most fearfully with the 
bright red glare of the burning cot- 
tage, the inhabitants of which, a 
woman and three children, were 
now extricating themselves and 
struggling from under the fallen 
roof. Presently we saw them clus- 
ter round a dark object lying in the 
middle of the yard like a log, be- 
tween us and the tree that had been 
struck. They presently began to 
toss their arms about, and to utter 
loud cries, and the word was pass- 
ed amongst the black domestics of 
* a man kill—old Cudjoe kill.” This 
ran like wildfire, and in a second we 
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were all out in the midst ef the 
storm, with the rapidly melting 
hail-stones crunching beneath our 
feet; some even without their hats 


on. 

The body was brought into the 
house, and the doctor being fortu- 
nately on the spot, every thing was 
done that could be devised, but all 
in vain. When a vein was opened 
in the arm, the blood flowed sluggish- 
ly, but was quite fluid; and all the 
jvints were even more than natural- 
ly pliant, the vertebrae of the neck 
especially. Indeed, I had never seen 
such a general muscular relaxation ; 
but the poor old fellow was quite 
dead, One spot on the cape of his 
Pennistone greatcoat, about the size 
of a dollar, was burnt black, and so 
completely consumed, that in carry- 
ing him into the house, which was 
no easy matter from the extreme 
pliancy and eel-like limberness, if I 
imay so speak, of the whole body, the 
tinder or burnt woollen dropped out, 
leaving a round hole as clean as if it 
had been gouged out. 

After this unfortunate transac- 
tion we had little spirit to pursue 
our amusement, and accordingly, 
after a parting cup, we all retired to 
bed. 

I soon fell asleep, and remem- 
bered nothing until | was awakened 
by the crowing of the cocks in the 
morning. It was still dark, and in 
the unceiled and Jow-roofed house 
I could hear my allies snoring most 
harmoniously in their several snug- 
geries. Atlength, after several long 
yawns, and a few preparatory sports, 
and clearances of his voice, out spoke 
my restless acquaintance, Master 
Flamingo. 

“ Why, Rory—Rory Macgregor 
—how sound the body sleeps—why, 
Rory, I say” 

“ Oich, oich, fat’s tat—wha’s tat 
—and what will she pe wantin’ ?” 

* Wanting ?—Don’t you remem- 
ber your promise ? Didn’t I tell you 
that I had come to spend the night 
here, in order to have a crack at the 
ducks this morning ?” 

“ Ducks this morning,” thought I 
—“ Ducks—does the madcap mean 
to shoot ducks, after such a night 
and such a scene ?” 

“ Tucks,” grunted Rory—“ tucks?” 
then a long snore. 
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‘* Ducks, to be sure; so get up, 
Mac—get up.” 

“ Well, well,’ yawned the Mac- 
gregor; “ I will, I will; put ton’t 
waken tae hail hoose—ton’t tisturp 
Mr Frenche nor Mr Prail.” 

“ Oh, never mind Flamingo,” 
quoth my uncle, turning himself in 
his bed, and clearing his voice; “ I 
am awake, and Dennis has brought 
my gun, | find.” 

And here followed a concerto of 
coughing,and yawning, and groaning, 
and puffing, as of the pulling on of 
tight or damp boots, and rumblings 
and stumblings against the furni- 
ture of the various apartments, and 
all the other miscellaneous noises in- 
cidental to a party dressing in the 
dark. 

“ Romulus, a light,” shouted 
Twig. 

“ Twister, a ditto,’ roared Fla- 
mingo; and these exclamations call- 
ed forth a renewed volley of snort- 
ings and long yawns from the negro 
servants who were sleeping in the 
inner hall. 

“ Twister, get me alight, you lazy 
villain ; don’t you hear?” 

“ Yes, yes, massa, directly”— 
snore. 

“ Directly, you sleepy dog!— 
now, sir—getitme now. Don’t you 
hear that 1 have broken my shin, and 
capsized the basin-stand, and I can’t 
tell what beside ?” 

“ Yes, yes, massa ”’—snore again. 

I heard a door open, and present- 
ly aloud tumble, and a crackling and 
rattling of chairs, and startled cries 
from the negroes. 

“ Murder! Twig—where’s your 
patent lucifer match box? Here 
have I fallen over that rascal of 
yours, and I am terrified to move, 
lest I break my own neck, or extin- 
guish some black fellow out and out. 
Murder! there my great toe has 
got into some one’s mouth. Hillo, 
Quashie, mind that’s my tve and not 
ayam. Oh dear, will no one get me 
acandle? Jacob, you cannibal, do 
come and rescue me, or I shall be 
smothered amidst this odoriferous 
and flat-nosed variety of the human 
species,” 

I had never spent such a morning, 
and as it was quite evident thatthere 
was no more sleep to be had, I got 
up and dressed the best way I could, 
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and we were soon all congregated in 
the inner hall by candle light, with 
half a dozen black fellows, and as 
many fowling-pieces, blunderbusses, 
and muskets as there were buccras, 
ready to sally forth to attack the 
teal. 

Quacco was here as elsewhere 
the most active of the throng, and 
sideling up to me, “ Massa, you and 
de old gentleman take de blonder- 
boosh—I hab load dem bote wid one 
bushel of dock hail. You shall never 
see so much bird as you shall knock 
down—take dem, massa—take dem.” 
After coffee, we putourselves enroute 
and sallied out of the house. 

“ Why, uncle,” said I, “I have no 
great stomach for the fight after what 
happened last night.” 

“ Poo, poo” said he, “ never mind 
—people don’t mind a thunder- 
storm here.” 

‘But then the poor old watch- 
man—struck down almost before 
one’s eyes.” 

“‘ Ah ! that was melancholy enough 
—but it can’t be helped, so come 
along, you must do as others do.” 

The morning was thick, dark, 
damp, and dreary; there should have 
been a moon, but she had veiled her 
beauties behind the steamy clouds, 
that seemed to be resting themselves 
on the tree tops. The earth sent up 
its vapours, as of water poured on 
hot bricks, and all the herbs and 
grass and leaves of bushes, through 
which the foot-path lay, seemed ab- 
solute b/vbs of water, for the instant 
you touched them they dissolved 
into a shower-bath, while I soon per- 
ceived that I was walking ankle deep 
in soft mud—indeed we were travel- 
ling as much by water ds on terra 
firma. After ploutering through this 
chaos for about a mile, we entered a 
natural savannah, inlaid with several 
ponds, which looked like dark mir- 
rors, with films of thin grey mist 
floating on their calm surfaces. Rory 
aaa round several of these natural 
pieces of water, while the negroscouts 
were also very active; but it was all— 
* The tiel a tuck is tere,” from Rory. 
“The devil a teal is here,’ from 
Flamingo, And “no teal, no here; 
no duck,no here, nonatall,” from the 
negroes, 

“So we shall have been roused 
out of our warm beds, and soaked 
to the skin, to say nothing of a very 
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sufficient plastering with mud, for no 
use, after all,” said I. 

“No fear—no fear—only have pas 
tience a little,” quoth Mr Twig. 

There was a low marshy ditch 
that ran across the savannah, nearer 
the house than where we now were, 
that had overflowed from the rains, 
and which covered about six acres of 
the natural pasture. We had waded 
through it on our advance, expect- 
ing to find the teal in the ponds be- 
yond. But being unsuccessful, we 
now tried back, and returned to it, 
and just as we faced about, the 
clouds lifted from the hill tops in the 
east, and disclosed a long clear stripe 
of primrose-coloured sky, the fore- 
runner of early day-dawn. As we 
reapproached the flooded ground, 
one or two cranes sounded their 
trumpet notes, and taking wing with 
a rustling splashy flaff, glided silently 
past us, 

“ Halt,” quoth Sergeant Quacco,in 
a whisper, “halt, gentlemen, I hear 
de teal on de feed.” 

“ The deuce you do!” said I, “ you 
must have the ears of an Indian;” 
and we all held our breath, and 
stooped and leant our ears towards 
the ground, in imitation of the ser- 
geant; and to be sure we heard the 
short quacks of the drakes, and the 
rustling and cackling of the feather- 
ed squadrons among the reeds. My 
uncle, the Macgregor, and myself, 
were now planted at the western- 
most end of the swamp, two of us 
armed with blunderbusses, and the 
Celt with his double- barrelled gun— 
while Messrs Twig, Flamingo, and 
Quacco, made a sweep towards the 
head of it, or eastern end. 

The rustling continued, as of great 
numbers of large birds on the oppo- 
site side, while near at hand we 
heard an occasional plump, such as 
a large frog makes when he drops 
into the water, and curious erawling 
and rustling noises made, according 
tomy conception, by reptiles of some 
kind or another, amongst the reeds, 

“ Any alligators here,” whispered 
I to Mr Frenche, who was next me: 

“ Great many,” was the laconic 
reply. 

“How comfortable,” thought I ; 
“and snakes?” 

“ Abundance.” 

“ Pleasant country,” said I Benjie, 
again to myself, But all this time I 
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could see nothing like the teal we 
were in pursuit of, although it was 
clear as mud the reeds all round us 
were alive with something or another. 
At length, as the morning lightened, 
and the clouds broke away, and the 
steamy sheet of water began to re- 
flect them and our dark figures and 
the trees and other objects on the 
margin, a line of ten or a dozen large 
birds emerged from the darkness 
and mist at the end where Flamingo 
was situated, and began slowly to 
sail towards us in regular line of bat- 
tle. 

“ Tere tae come at last—noo— 
mak reaty, Maister Prail; frient 
Frenche, pe prepared,” and Rory 
himself, lying down on his chest on 
the wet grass, and taking deliberate 
aim, fired both barrels—and such 
a squatter !—as a flock of a thou- 
sand teal, Iam certain there could 
not have been fewer, rose into the 
air with aloud rushing noise like the 
sound of a mighty stream—a roar 
of ducks. I fired my bellmouthed 
trabucco with the bushel of shot at 
random into the thickest of the flock, 
and so did mine uncle, and down 
came a feathery shower upon our 
heads; and down came we bothonour 
tails—as the bushels of shot had told 
in more ways than one. This hot dis- 
charge had the effect, however, of 
turning the flock, and Flamingo and 
—_ had their own share of the 
spoil at the head of the swamp. The 
four shots had brought down four- 
and-thirty feathered bipeds, and two 
without feathers—we were regular- 
ly smothered in ducks. 

“T say, uncle, how do you feel?” 

“ Rather chilly at tother end of 
me, and I believe my shoulder is dis- 
located,” quoth he, scratching his 
bald pate, as he sat on the ground, 
where Quacco’s bushels of shot had 
deposited both of us. 

“And my cheek is stove in,’ quoth 


“ My nose is bleeding like a pump,” 
quoth he. 

“ And mine is blown off entirely,” 
said I. Here we both got on our feet, 
the ground around us being covered 
with killed, and alive with the 
wounded birds. 

“ See if our facsimiles in the soft 
mud are not like two punch bowls, 
Benjie?” And true enough we had 
made a couple of holes in the spungy 
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soil, that instantly filled with water 
as we rose, leaving two round pools. 

“T say, uncle, your punchbowl is 
somewhat the biggest of the two, 
though, eh? mine is only the jig- 
ger.” 

“Bah!” quoth he, showing his 
white teeth. 

But how came Rory on all this 
while, the hero who had led into 
action? Right in front of us, half a 
dozen black spots rested dead still, 
where his shot had just torn up 
the sleeping surface of the grey 
swamp, while as many more water- 
fowl] of some description or another, 
that had been wounded, were quack- 
ing and splashing, and wheeling, half 
flying, and half running on the wa- 
ter, in a vain attempt to escape from 
the Macgregor, who, in the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, had dashed in 
up to his waist to secure the prey, 
and was chasing the wounded birds, 
all about, every now and then trip- 
ping in the weeds, and delving down, 
nose and ears, under water, whereby 
he lost his hat and dropped his gun, 
puffing and snorting with many an 
outlandish exclamation, and drip- 
ping like a water-god all the time. 

“ Never was such a morning’s 
sport,” roared the Highlander, “never 
tid I see such pluidy wark ; stalking 
tae ret tear is nothing to it,” as he 
regained terra firma, with both hands 
filled with ducks’ legs and necks as 
full as he could gripe, the wounded 
birds flaffing and flapping, and strug- 
gling round him, as if they would 
have flown away with the wee Hee- 
land body. By this time I had se- 
cured my wounded, and the day- 
light was fast brightening. 

*“ Quacco, my man,” said uncle 
Latham to the sergeant, as he pass- 
ed him, “the next time you clap a 
bushel of shot into my gun, pray 
don’t let it be imperial measure if 
you please.” 

“Why,” said Twig, who had now 
joined us, “this is capital sport cer- 
tainly. Never saw such a flock of 
teal in my life before—but, Roderick, 
what have you got there—what sort 
of game is that you have shot—let 
me see?” Here he deliberately 
counted out of the Macgregor’s 
hands eight large tame Muscovy 
ducks, and a goose. 

* As Lam asinner,” said the poor 
Highlander, in great dismay when he 
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saw what he had been about, “if I 
have not killed my own puire tucks, 
and the vera coose hersell that I ex- 
pected to eat at Michaelmas. Hoo 
cam tae here—hoo tae teevil cam 
tay oot o’ the pen? ” and he turned 
a fierce look at his servant. Alas, on 
reflection, he remembered that the 
poor old man who was killed by the 
lightning had been the henman, and 
no one having taken his place, and 
the pen having been beaten down by 
the hail overnight, the sacrifice of the 
ducks and the poor Michaelmas 
goose had been the consequence 
and crowning misfortune. 

But the absurdity of our enter- 
tainer having shown his expertness 
as a shot by murdering his own poul- 
try was too much, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty any of us could 
keep his gravity. 

We returned to the house—sbift- 
ed, breakfasted, and that forenoon 
returned to Ballywindle, where we 
spent an exceedingly pleasant week 
with our friends Twig and Flamingo, 
who, in the mean time, prevailed on 
Mr Frenche to make a return visit 
to them in Kingston, and we accord- 
ingly prepared for our trip. 

It was the Saturday before the 
Monday on which we meant to 
start. I was playing at piquet with 
Mr Twig;:my uncle and Flamingo 
were lounzing about the piazza, and 
the horses were ready saddled for 
an airing at the door, when my an- 
tagonist and I were startled by a 
Joud rushing, or rather roaring noise, 
that seemed to pass immediately 
overhead. “ A flock of teal,” thought 
I, iene iy the exploit at Rory 
Macgregor’s. Simultaneously all the 
shutters, which, according to the 
usual West India fashion, opened 
outwards, were banged to with great 
force—doors were slammed, and the 
whole house shook with the sudden- 
ness of the gust. 

“Hillo,” said Twig, “ what’s all 
this ?” as his point, quint, and qua- 
torze, were whisked out of his hand, 
and a shower of gritting sand, with 
a dash of small pebbles in it, was 
driven against our faces through the 
open windows, like a discharge of 
peas. 

My uncle and his companion had 
halted in their walk, and seemed as 
much surprised as we were Pre- 
sently the noise ceased, and all was 
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calm again where we were. We na- 
turally looked down into the mill- 
yard below us to see what would 
take place there. 

It was as busy as usual—the ne~ 
gro boys and girls were shouting to 
the mules and steers, as they drove 
them round the circles of the cattle 
mills—the mule drivers, each with 
a tail of three mules loaded with 
canes from the hilly cane-pieces, 
where waggons could not work, 
were stringing into the yard, and 
spanking their whips. The wains, 
each with a team of six oxen, yoked 
two and two, built up with canes as 
high as a hay waggon, were rumb- 
ling and rattling on their jolty 
axletrees, as they were dragged 
through deep clayey ruts, that 
would have broken Macadam’s heart 
to have looked on—the boilermen 
were shouting in the boiling-house, 
their voices from the reverberation 
of the lofty roof, rising loud above 
the confusion, as if they had been 
speaking in masks, like the Greek 
and Roman actors of old, and the 
negro girls were singing cheerily, 
in parts, their songs blending with 
the loud laugh, as they carried bun- 
dles of canes to be ground, or ba- 
Janced their large baskets full of 
trash on their heads, while the creak- 
ing of the mill machinery, and the 
crashing of the canes between the 
rollers, added to the buzz. 

The dry sun was shining down, 
like a burning-glass, into the centre 
of this ant’s nest, where every thing 
was rolling on, as it had been doing 
for hours before, no one apparently 
anticipating any unusual occurrence, 
but in an instant the tornado that 
had passed us reached them— 
whirled the trash baskets off the ne- 
groes’ heads nearest us, and up went 
whole bundles of canes, and negro 
hats, and jackets, and every thing that 
would rise, and ruffling the garments 
of the black ladies most unceremo- 
neously, notwithstanding all their 
endeavours to preserve their pro- 
priety, so that they looked like large 
umbrellas reversed, the shanks, in 
most cases, being something of the 
stoutest. When it took effect in the 
hollow, every thing was in motion— 
when it passed over, every thing was 
fixed to the spot, as if by the wand of 
an enchanter. Negroes were cling- 
ing to the baiines of the cattle pens. 4 

G 
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Cattle and mules were standing as 
rigid as statues, gathered on their 
haunches, with their forelegs plant- 
ed well and firmly out, the better to 
resist the effects of the wind. The 
mill had instantly stopped, and all 
was silent. 

But when Quashie had recovered 
his surprise, and every thing had 
become calm again in the mill-yard, 
there arose such a cackling, shouting, 
and laughter, and lowing of kine, and 
skreiching of mules, as Rory Macgre- 
gor would have said. The course 
of the tornado continued to be dis- 
tinctly marked, by the different sub- 
stances it had carried up and whirled 
round in its vortex, keeping them 
suspended by its centrifugal mo- 
tion ; and I especially remember the 
effect it had on a grove of cocoa-nut 
trees. It took them by the tops, 
which it tossed fiercely with a wide 
circular motion, tearing their long 
leaves up into the air like hair, as if 
some invisible spirit was trying to 
shake the fruit down from the tor- 
mented trees. As it neared a field 
‘where a number of people were at 
work, one of the house servants, 
rubbing his black paws, whispered 
to his neighbour in my hearing, 
“ Softly, now—maybe it will whip 
away busha”—a thing he, to all ap- 

earance, would not have broken 
is heart about. 

Or the following morning at 
breakfast, I stumbled on the follow- 
ing announcement in the newspaper 
I had just taken up :— 

* Lucie—such a date. 

“ Last evening the Kingston trader, 
the Ballahoo, anchored in Negril 
bay. She had been cut out by two 
~piratical vessels, a felucca and a 
schooner, from Montego bay, on such 
a day, and after having been in the 
‘ possession of the pirates for a week, 
during which the Spanish passen- 
gers were compelled to disclose 
where their money (the only thing 
‘ taken) was concealed, she was po- 
litely given up to them and the crew. 

“ The felucca is a Spanish built 

: vessel, painted black outside, and red 
within, and sails remarkably fast; 
the schooner is a long, low, but very 

~ heavily armed vessel, painted black, 

_ with a red streak—no guns were 

- seen in the felucca.”—_ 


“So, so, poor Hause has got his 
- vessel, then; but that wicked little 
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Midge, I fear her cruizing is not 
over yet,” said I, handing the pa- 
ragraph to my uncle, who, as he al- 
ready knew the story, easily compre- 
hended the import of the newspaper 
announcement—* well, | am glad of 
it.’—And I resumed my attack on 
the yains, ham, and coffee. 

Mr Freuche put on his spectacles, 
and as he began the perusal of the 
paper, said dryly, “I suppose you 
consider that that letter lying on the 
table there, addressed to you, will 
keep cool—you appear to be in no 
hurry to open it.” 

I seized it—I had not previously 
noticed it, and blushed like I don't 
know what, when I perceived it was 
in very truth her dear, delightful, 
and all the rest of it, fist—there’s a 
sentence ending plump for you— 
my hand trembled as I broke the 
seal, or rather drew it open, for in 
such a climate wax is so soft, you 
cannot call it breaking, which always 
implies a short, sharp crackle, to my 
mind—and assuming acareless swag- 
gering look, I began to peruse it. I 
could with the tail of my eye, how- 
ever, perceive Friend Twig and Mon- 
sieur Flamingo, exchange very know- 
ing glances. But here goes—here is 
the letter :— 

* Havanna, such a date, 
“ My Dear BENJAMIN, 

“T expected to have had an op- 
portunity of writing by a vessel for 
Jamaica before this, but have been 
disappointed. 

“You will be surprised at our 
change of plans. A grand uncle of 
my father’s, a very old man, has 
lately died, and left some money and 
land to us in the United Kingdom ”— 
(a Yankyism, thought |— United 
States, United Kingdom )—“ and in 
consequence he is obliged to goout to 
England immediately ”—(owt to Eng- 
land.) ‘ His first determination was 
to send mama and me home to New 
York, but as we did not like to leave 
him, we have persuaded him that we 
shall make ourselves very portable, 
8o we all go together, in a fine Lon- 
don ship, to sail the day after to- 
morrow. Dicky Phantom, dear pet, 
says, ‘ Oh, I shall make myself more 
leetle small, as one busy bee dat 
make de honey.’ [am angry at my- 
self sometimes, but I almost dread 
going to the ‘ old country,’ lest we 
should be obliged to restore the dar- 
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ling little castaway to his kinsfolk— 
I am sure none of them can ever love 
him more than his mama Helen does. 
Any letter you may write to me, you 
must now send to the care of the 
House of Baring Brothers of Lon- 
don. As I have no concealments 
from mama, and as you always give 
me credit” (credit, in the mouth of a 
young lady!) “for being a circum- 
spect person, she has arranged for 
me, that at all events we shall not 
leave England until we hear from 
you in answer to this, so I have 
made a duplicate of it,” (duplicate of 
a love letter, ye gods!) “ a thing that 
has proved more irksome, than wri- 
ting ten originals, which I will send 
by the next opportunity, as I know 
you would be sadly annoyed if any 
confusion should take place, such as 
your going to New York, and finding 
us abroad,” (abroad—in England) 
“ at least, 1 know, my dearest Ben- 
jamin, I should be miserable at the 
thoughts of it. Iam all impatience 
for another letter from you,” 
(why, she has not acknowledged 
one yet;) “ surely your excellent 
uncle will enter into your feelings ; 
indeed I have satisfied my heart that 
he will, and made up my mind not 
to distress myself, in the hope that 
all will run smooth with us. You 
see I have no darts, and flames, and 
nonsense for you—nothing «tra, 
Benjamin—no superlatives—I have 
studied myself as well as I can, and 
there is no character, | am persuad- 
ed, that suits me so well as what you 
gave me. I am a quiet, prudent, 
unobtrusive, but warm-hearted little 
woman—there is a vain girl for 
you—and, oh, Benjamin, my heart 
tells me, if I am spared in his 
mercy, that you will find what my 
Father says to be true, ‘ Whoever 
marries my Helen will get a wife 
that will wear well, J calculate.’ 
“You will be surprised to learn, 
that the old Gazelle is here again. 
After being a week out, she was 
forced back from bad weather, and 
is now repairing. Poor Mr Dono- 
van has had to invalid; they say be 
never recovered his severe illness 
on the coast of Africa, and was al- 
ways raving about some fair one 
With one eye, who lived in a street 
to which Broadway in York was a 
narrow lane—but it is a melancholy 
affair for him, poor young man, and 
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I check my thoughts, and stop my 
pen, as I had a jest regarding him, 
that was ready to drop from it. 

* And what do you think?—Henry 
De Walden has got an acting order 
as lieutenant in his stead. The 
ship had been a week here, before 
Mr Donovan could make up his 
mind, and all that time Master Henry 
never once looked near us, and poor 
Sophie did nothing but spoil wax 
flowers, and weep—but, two days 
ago, as she and I were returning in 
the volante from our evening drive, 
who should we meet, in charge of a 
party of seamen who were return- 
ing from the funeral of a comrade 
who had died that morning—oh Ben- 
jamin, what a fearful climate this is 
— but him !— He did not see us 
until we were close upon him, when 
I desired the driver to pull up, so 
he could not escape us if he had 
tried it; poor Sophie lay back in 
the volante, out of sight as she 
thought—I am sure I heard her 
heart beat. I asked him why he had 


not come to see us—he seemed un- 
prepared to answer ; indeed, as you 
used to say, he was evidently taken 


completely aback—and blushed, and 
then grew pale, and blushed again— 
for he saw very well who was cower- 
ing at the back of the carriage.—‘ I 
‘was going to-call on you this very 
evening, he said, at length; ‘I 
thought you would all be glad to 
hear of my promotion.—Poor So- 
phie’s rigid clasp round my waist 
relaxed, and she gave a sigh as if 
her heart had burst—but it was her 
pent feelings that had been relieved. 
—‘ Your promotion!’ I cried, in 
great joy.—‘ Yes, I have got poor 
Mr Donovan’s vacancy.’—‘ Dead ? 
is poor Mr Donovan dead? ’—‘ No,’ 
continued he, ‘ he is not dead, but 
has invalided this forenoon, and Sir 
Oliver has given me an acting order 
as lieutenant—I make no doubt it 
will be confirmed ; indeed Ae said he 
knows it will.’ 

“He came in the evening accord- 
ing to his promise, and most happy 
we were to see him—but what a 
world of changes—the very next day 
the Spider arrived, and we heard of 
your escape, and to show you my 
composure, I have purposely kept 
this out of sight until this moment, 
nor will. Tsay much now. I went 
when I heard it, and offered up my 
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prayers to that Almighty being who 
rules over all, and orders every thing 
for the best, although we poor short- 
sighted creatures may not see it, and 
blessed Ais holy name, that you had 
safely reached your destination. 

“But I am getting confused, I 
find. The bearer of your letter, 
poor young man, is no more—he 
died this morning of yellow fever ; 
and who do you think is appointed 
to the Spider?—why, Henry De 
Walden, once more—nothing, you 
see, but Henry De Walden! 

“ To make a long story short, Mr 
Duquesné has now given his consent 
to their union, but old Sir Oliver, 
who exercises a great, and to me un- 
accountable control over Henry, will 
not hear of it, until he is made com- 
mander, so they must both live in 
hope; but for the moment, they are 
but too happy to be extricated from 
the gloomy slough of despond in 
which they had made up their 
minds they were both set fast. My 
father, mama, Mr Duquesné, So- 
phie, and Henry De Walden, all unite 
in kindest regards to you. And now, 
my dearest Benjamin, do not be 
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alarmed at this blistered manuscript; 
my heart is melting, and weeping re- 
lieves me, but I am not unhappy— 
oh, no—but anxious—oh, Aow anxi- 
ous !—I will now retire to my clo- 
set, to the rock of my trust, and 
pray to my God, and your God, in 
whose great hand we stand, to bless 
us both, and speedily, 7f it be his 
good pleasure, to bring us once 
more together, never to be parted. 
I am fond and foolish, Benjamin, 
fond and foolish, but I know to whom 
I write. The seaman who waits for 
the letters is ordered on board, and 
I must conclude. Give my love to 
your uncle—I am sure I shall Jove 
him—tell him he must love me, for 
your sake, if not for my own. Once 
more adieu, and God bless you. 
“ Your own affectionate 
“ HeLen Hupson. 


** P,S.—Dicky has scrambled up on 
my knee, to give me a kiss to send 
to his papa. He bids me say that 
‘ Billy, de sheep, quite well, only 
him hair wont curl any more, like 
Dicky’s, but begin to grow straight 
and ugly, like Mr Listado’s.’” 





NURSERY RHYMES. 


Chacun a son gré peut gloser, 

Mais je n’en veux point imposer, 

Par uf pompeux amas de brillantes pafoles 
Je racente des faits et non des fariboles. 


In the Morning Chronicle of the 
31st January are some remarks up- 
on the “ Nursery Rhymes” in Maga 
of January last, which show that 
the writer had only heard of, and not 
read them, for they are not a com- 
mentary, nor an illustration, of “ the 
House that Jack Built,” but, as it 
were, a parallel case of the “ Wall 
the Whigs built.” 

Agreeing with the writer, that 
“ these pigmy works” are “compo- 
sitions of the greatest antiquity,” of 
which, from a view of their manner, 
subject, and terms, and a comparison 
of these with passing affairs at pre- 
sent, he does not hesitate to pro- 
nounce that they are, one and all, 
prophetic productions of the remote 
ages, I have carefully examined 
many, and find them so clear in their 
signification, that I cannot but think 


a notification of the coincidencies of 
prophecy and fact will recover for 
these morsels of antiquity the im- 
portance they merit. In truth, they 
are very wonderful productions. 
To what peculiar charm, but that 
secretly working power of truth, 
which will one day burst forth from 
its closed bed, are we to attribute 
their universality of favourable ac- 
ceptation ? They have been, and still 
are, the delight of old and young; 
and, strange to say, not the less so 
that they have not been understood. 
“ Omne ignotum pro magnifico” is 
trite and true, but it implies a dark 
sublimity as the covering veil. In 
these productions the importance of 
the things portended demanded an 
impression to be made on all, of all 
ages and conditions, from infancy in 
its weakness, to age in its strength 
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and wisdom ; and consequently, the 
sublime prophetic vein has been en- 
tirely abandoned, and a winning 
simplicity adopted. And this home- 
liness is itself a mark of extreme 
antiquity; for the earliest known 
predictions and sentences of moral 
maxims, such as ornament Hesicd’s 
“Old Almanac,” the deepest and 
wisest history, are all of this cha- 
racter. 

I am surprised that the Chronicler 
should have been guilty of such an 
anachronism, as to imagine that 
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“the renown’d Pastorini fad con- 
tributed his share ”“—Pastorini being 
no other than a modern Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop, the Right Reverend 
Charles Walmesley, D. D., whose 
false prophecies, under the name of 
Pastorini, were intended to bring 
about the events they pretend to 
foretell, the destruction of the Pro= 
testants in Ireland in 1825; some- 
what previously to which time al- 
most every bush in Ireland had af- 
fixed to it the following couplet :— 


“In the year Eighteen hundred and twenty-five, 
There shall not be a Protestant left alive.” 


The writer in the Chronicle is no 
less unfortunate in his attempt to 
elucidate one of these pigmy tales. 
It was natural enough perhaps to the 
conceit of our newspaper comba- 
tant to attach so much importance 
to his own pigmy warfare with an- 
other, as to look back to the crea- 
tion of the world for something pre- 
dictive of such an event; but it is 
really too much to expect all man- 
kind to put on the ridiculous spec- 
tacles of the Chronicler, for that 
would be indeed to view all history, 
and even passing events, in as un- 
profitable a light as “ old almanacs,” 
and much more ridiculous. The 
utmost that can be said of such 
combatants and their squabbles is 
“ Tempora mutantur,” and bvuth 
parties may add, “ Nos et mutamur 
in illis.” 

I would preface my version of the 
“ Pigmy Tale,” selected by the wri- 
ter in the Chronicle, with an extract 


from Bacon’s preface to his “ Wis- 
dom of the Ancients.” 

* IT suppose,” says he, “ some are 
of opinion, that my purpose is to 
write toys and trifles, and to usurp 
the same liberty in applying that the 
poets assumed in feigning, which I 
might do (I confess) if I listed, and 
with more serious contemplations 
intermix these things, to delight 
either myself in meditation, or others 
in reading. Neither am I ignorant 
how fickle and inconsistent a thing 
fiction is, as being subject to be 
drawn and wrested any way, and 
how great the commodity of wit and 
discourse is, that is able to apply 
things in a sense never meant by 
their first authors. But I remember 
that this liberty hath been lately 
much abused, in that many, to pur- 
chase the reverence of antiquity to 
their own inventions and fancies, 
have for the same intent laboured 
to wrest many poetical fables.” 


PIGMY TALE. 
“ There was an old woman, and she lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children she didn’t know what to do; 
She went to the market to buy them some bread, 
But when she came home she found them all dead. 
She went up stairs to ring the bell, 
She slipped her foot, and down she fell.” 


It is mere puerility in the com- 
mentator to suppose this “ old wo- 
man’? to be “ the Times ” newspaper 
—an illustration of the “ non dignus 
vindice nodus.” But statesmen, as 
governors of the world, the impress 
of whose thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions after ages bear, as they are 
the personages of the tragedy and 
comedy of the life of generations, 


may be objects worthy the dignity of 
mythological history, or the wisely 
affected buffoonery of patriotic poets. 
Frogs and mice have figured and 
prefigured great men, mighty heroes; 
and insignificant as they are in them- 
selves, with the rays of truth behind 
them, have cast long before the sha- 
dows of coming events. Birds, frogs, 
wasps, and even the coarse buffoon- 
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ery of the sausage-vender, brought 
upon the stage at the risk of the 
author’s life, and therefore with a 
20% intent, were considered the 

est dramatis persone to represent 
the Athenians in the mirror of their 
own true history. 

But that I may not wander—we 
must not be surprised then to find in 
these prophetic “ pigmy tales,” great 
statesmen represented by old women. 
In fact, we find this was the case in 
the earliest ages, and it is noticed by 
Lord Bacon. The Gree of ancient 
fable, or Greys, were old women, 
personifications of treasonable and 
seditious measures, of which states- 
men are the authors, and so by a 
metonymy these old women are put 
for the statesmen themselves; and 
doubtless such was the use intended 
to be made of the fabulous Graeee— 
grey old women, with but “ one eye 
and one tooth; all their strength,” 
thus says Lord Bacon, “ consisting, 
before they break out into open re- 
bellion, either in an eye or a tooth; 
for every faction alienated from any 
state, contemplates and bites. Be- 
sides, this eye and this tooth is, as it 
were, common, for whatever they 
can learn and know is delivered and 
carried from one to another by the 
hands of faction; and as concerning 
the tooth, they do all bite alike, and 
sing the same song, so that hear one 
and you hear all. Their eye to dis- 
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cover, their tooth to sow, rumours 
and stir up envy, and to molest and 
trouble the minds of men.” 

Now is not this fabulous account 
of the Gree, or grey old women, 
very much in accordance with some 
of our “Pigmy Tales,” or “ Nur- 
sery Rhymes ?” and it is the more apt 
for illustration, as it suits in many, 
even minute parts, to the tale select- 
ed by the commentator of the 
Chronicle. We cannot but fancy we 
see the whole Grey administration, 
with their one eye and one tooth, 
stirring up envy, and molesting and 
troubling the minds of men, and all 
ever singing the same song, “ The 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill.”’ I entertain not a shadow 
of doubt that the tale, though written 
in the earliest ages, represents Earl 
Grey and his Administration; and 
that he is more particularly prefi- 
gured by the Old Woman, whom we 
may more properly designate “ Ma- 
dam Reform.” Zhe Grey old wo- 
man—or, as one of these Orphics 
entitles her, “ The Old Woman 
clothed in Grey;” a happy expres- 
sion, signifying that she, or Reform, 
had become the idol of his heart, 
the Aabit of his mind, and that she 
was as it were clothed with him. 
The tale is decidedly prefigurative 
of his fall, and is wonderfully accu- 
rate in its detail, as we shall see up- 
on examination. 


“ There was an old woman, she lived in a shoe.”’ 


It is very absurd in the Chronicler 
to conceit that this shoe fixes the 
authorship of the tale to the time of 
the giants, in one of whose seven- 
leagues the old woman is made to 
live. For though Earl Grey is not 
the only statesman who has wished 
to stand, and has actually stood in 
better and bigger men’s shoes, yet 
the difficulty of walking or makinga 
*“ movement” in them must preclude 
the idea of living in them. I take the 
shoe, therefore, to signify the parti- 
cular country in which such transac- 
tions must take place; and that it 
is likewise chosen for some relative 

ualities or accidents of the thing. 
ad it been a boot we might have 


looked towards Italy; but the shoe, 
if any one will look at the map, is 
unquestionably England, and the 
precise part of it where the govern- 
ment is carried on is that whichis . 
most liable to “the pressure from 
without.” A shoe may also aptly 
represent a state, which, in the esti-< 
mation of the indweller, may con- 
stantly require his cobbling, and 
patching, and welting, particylarly 
the upper-leather; the shoe Meing 
continually put in the mire, and 
liable to great wear and tear, and 
scraping and rubbing and blacking, 
and may have given rise to the poli- 
tical axiom, that there is “ nothing 
like leather.” 


“ She had so many children she didn’t know what to do.” 


How very true! the offspring of 
the Grey old “ Madam Reform” 
being indeed beyond. all number. 


Their misery, beggary, and profliga- 
cy so great, that she was obliged to 
go “to market” for them. These 
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offspring have been brawling agita- 
tors, political unions .all over the 
kingdom, seditious, lazy, clamorous 
scoundrels, and so unprincipled that 
they have made the legislature ex- 
empt them from the maintenance of 
their own brats, and thrown the bur- 
den upon their poor deluded mo- 
thers. It must have been impossible 
to provide for all these by going to 
market, but there were some parti- 
cular favourites, those immediately 
about the person of Madam Reform, 
and having to do with the Grey go- 
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vernment, whom it was attempted to 
feed, not fill, for they had bellies so 
big, they could neither fill nor get 
rid of. For such as these, the tale 
says, the old woman “ went to 
market,” and would have fain sold 
herself could she have pacified her 
cormorant progeny. Just so did 
Lord Grey go to market, and took 
there the Irish Church, and sold a 
good slice of it; and when he came 
— to distribute ! !! What says the 
tale ? 


** But when she came back she found them all dead.” 


That is, they were not positively 
dead and buried, for that would have 
been a blessing—but figuratively so 
—they had so fought about the dis- 
tribution, that, as a body, to pull to- 
gether, as Reform might desire, they 
were defunct, and were like the po- 


litical cats that ate each other up all 
but the fails. Therefore, though 
these tails, like Polypi, may revivify, 
their political death at the time suf- 
ficiently vindicates the prophetic 
vision. 


‘“* She went up stairs to ring the bell.” 


Up stairs! How expressive, for 
people must walk up preparatory to 
being shown down. Up stairs must 
mean to the King’s closet, where 
Lord Grey absolugely went to tell 


the King that his ministry was virtu- 
ally defunct; and to ring the bell 
was undoubtedly to call up other sere 
vants. 


“ She slipped her foot and down she fell.” 


Now, a8 we must suppose the 
ringing the bell to be a royal order, 
and not very willingly done, it was 
done with an ill grace, and so awk- 
wardly that she slipped and fell. 
From these words a deeper meaning, 
somewhat intricately hidden, may be 
discovered. It is the foot, observe, 
that slipped—a very expressive word 
—and she fell. Translate it thus: 
Every Administration has a head and 
afoot. Some have been known only 
by the parts most prominently put 
forward—some put the best foot 
forward, some incline the head, and 
the most quiescent was the Broad- 
bottomed Administration. Let me 
attempt to apply the tale. The foot 
is the Commons part ; Lord Althorp 
slipped, and gave such a motion to 
the head, Lord Grey, that, while the 
foot was unhurt, and indeed got up- 
permost, the head fell and received 
the contusion. And there are 80 
many ways of slipping, backwards 
and forwards and sideways, that the 
word must have been grasped in the 


prophetic vision to express the s/Zip- 
pery manner of the foot’s proceeding, 
by which Lord Grey, being made “the 
head and front of their offending” 
fell, and Lord Althorp slipped back 
again into his old place. “ She fell.” 
So it was with the Premier. The 
fall and no other catastrophe is men- 
tioned —he fell upon the head: 
with whose bleeding image, it is 
said, he has been 80 perpetually 
haunted, as a concomitant predic- 
tion. 

But when the looked-for events 
are very important, we must expect 
to find collateral prophecies, mutu- 
ally elucidating each other, till the 
great truth expand in full-blown 
splendour. So I think the learned 
fabulous antiquary will find that all 
the “Old Women” of Nursery 
Rhymes are the Grey, and all relate 
to the transactions or fall of the 
Reform Minister. 

Take as a specimen the first that 
suggests itself; ~~ 
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“ There was an old womar, as I’ve heard tell, 

She went to market her e; gs for to sell— 

She went to market, and all in the way, 

She met a beggar, as I’ve heard say. 

She met a beggar, whose name was Stout, 

And he cut her petticoats all round about ; 

He cut her petticoats all above her knee, 

That little was there left, and ’twas shameful to see. 
She began to weep, and she began to cry— 

* Oh!’ said the little woman, ‘ be I 1? 


If I be I, as I suppose I be, 


I’ve got a little dog, and he'll know me; 


If I be I he'll wag his tail, 


If I be not I he’ll bark and rail.’ 

Then the old woman went home in the dark, 
She began to cry and the dog began to bark ; 
The little dog he bark’d, and she began to cry, 
* Oh, said the old woman, ‘I ben’t L.’” 


Now here, it must be remarked, 
is precisely the same old woman, 
the same going to market. And 
what had she to take there to sell ? 
—eggs, something hatched as eggs 
are, long cherished, as of her own 
soul and being, sat upon, warmed, 
cushion’d, nested. How well it re- 
presents such a scheme as Irish 
Church spoliation, a good round 
compact hatching, with a fair out- 
side shell, and yolk within. There 
can be no difficulty in finding exam- 
ples of political eggs; and when 
they are addled, that is addle-pated 
inventions, are often counted as 
chickens before they are hatched, 
and then getting into mischievous 
hands, and flung adroitly, make 
themselves pretty well known, and 


offensive to those whom they bespat- 
ter. Observe, it is in “the way” 
going to market, perhaps a second 
time, having some eggs still in the 
basket, she meets a beggarman. 
Who the big beggarman is I need 
not say. He is designated enough 
by his name—Stout, a sturdy beg- 
gar. The beggar, so as in compari- 
son there can be no other—and as 
to his conscience or care about 
knocking down or robbing the Grey, 
or any old woman, little need be said 
about that. He is the one surely 
pee by the Nursery Mytho- 
ogist in the following—Robbin sig- 


. hifying his robbing propensities, bob- 


bin, his tail, and Dan, that he would 
beg, in his own winning way, from 
Dan to Beersheba. 


“ Robbin-a-bobbin, the big-bellied Dan,* 

He eats more meat than fourscore and a man. 
He eat a cow, he eat a calf, 

He eat a butcher and a half; 

He eat a Church, he eat a steeple— 

He eat the Priest and all the People.” 


Fourscore and a man over at a 
meal, is remarkable accuracy. After 
this he is such a one as we may 
suppose the butchers would run 
after and say, Please to tell every 
one you buy your meat of me. But 
it is not pleasant to follow him in 
his voracity, devouring cow, calf, 
butcher, and all. It is strange that 
nothing is said of pigs, as if he ab- 
horred the tithe-pig, and drove ail 


the rest out of the country. Eating 
a butcher and a half is odd, and pro- 
bably alludes to a great breeder of 
cattle, and looks forward to “ every 
man his own butcher.” The butch- 
er and his half may be, therefore, 
the Northamptonshire man and his 
driver. Eating Church and steeple, 
meaning the Church Cess; Priest 
and People is clear enough. But to 
the tale. 





* Some MS. have Ben; but this is most probably an error of the transcribers. 
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Here we have the rascally Beg- 
garman, before all the hatchings are 
disposed of, intercepting the old 
woman, and not satisfied with the 
eggs which, no doubt, he took, “ cut 
her petticoats all round about.” 
Now, most likely, the old woman's 
petticoat was a Sunday petticoat, 
and had some flounces and orna- 
ments, perhaps of better days, and 
worn a little for show, and a little 
out of reverence. Whoever has 
been at Loretto need not be told 
what religious reverence is paid to 
the Virgin’s petticoat. And all 
know that the late King of Spain, 
Ferdinand, worked one with his own 
royal fingers for the blessed Virgin 
of some place or other. We know, 
therefore, that, in the language and 
practice of ancient mystics, it is 
symbolical of the Church. The 
wonder is, at first sight, that even 
the Beggar didn’t respect it; but it 
was not the particular one he was 
wont to worship, and he probably, 


* I’ve gota little dog, 


Little dog! Lyttleton—how near 
the very name !—will know me; and 
that I have nothing to do with the 
matter, ['l refer to Lyttleton. Such 
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for reasons of his own, had a great 
dislike to it. In explanation— 
O’Connell did most certainly cut 
the Church measure all round about; 
and by cutting it above the knee, is 
meant that he didn’t leave enough 
to pray in—that as when the old 
woman should kneel down to pray, 
she wouldn’t have wherewithal to 
cover her knees; so O'Connell, in 
his curtailment, wouldn’t leave room 
or a church for Protestants to pray 
in. That it was a shameful sight to 
see, both as it regarded the exposure 
of the old woman Madam Reform’s 
nakedness, and the mutilated gar- 
ment itself, substituting the words 
Lord Grey and the Church, has 
been the universal outcry. The old 
woman doubted her own identity. 
So when the undertrafficking, in the 
name of the Ministry, but without 
Grey’s knowledge, came to light, it 
is no wonder if he doubted his own 
existence as a minister. 


and he'll know me.” 


strange events and botherings had 
assailed him, that he only supposes 
he is himself and the Prime Minis- 
ter. 


“ If I be I, as [suppose I be.” 


If he is really the Minister, his 
little dog Lyttleton will know him 
so to be, and fawn and flatter, that 
is, “ wag his tail.’ But if really 
dwindled to the contemptible sha- 
dow of authority, “ he'll bark and 


rail.’ The old woman went home 
in the dark, Grey was kept in the 
dark; Lyttleton pretended it was 
too dark to discover his master the 
Minister and his views, and so he 
barked. 


“ She began to weep, and she began to cry 
‘ Oh,’ said the little woman, ‘I ben’t I.’” 


Lord Grey’s last doleful ministe- 
tial apologetical farewell speech is 
but a commentary on these two 
summing up lines. They are not 


only indicative of events that might. 


well make the ex-Minister weep, 
but most perfectly so of character ; 


and in that respect in every feature 
agree with another piece of the my- 
thologist, where the portrait is given 
with the force of Rembrandt, and 
the minuteness of Denner. For 
who can doubt the identity of the 
“ grumbling old woman ?” 


“ There lived an old woman, and what do you think, 

She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink. 

And though victuals and drink were the chief of her diet, 
Yet the grumbling old woman would never be quiet.” 


How capital the portrait. We have 
the ruling passion strong in death. 
It is the same old woman that cau- 


sed all the hubbub and riot. How 
amply she provided herself with 
victuals, “ loaves and fishes!” So, 
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mutatis mutandis, who can forget 
how the ex-Minister provided for 
the cupboards and larders of himself 
and relatives ? But still he grumbled 
about what he had done, and others 
had not done, and had done; was 
dissatisfied with his own Reform, 
and that he had too much curtailed 
the royal authority ; and grumbled 
again of the “ pressure from with- 
out.” Ihave some doubts as to the 


* Death of Cock Robin,” whether it 
be the Robin Grey of after song— 
Cock Robin, perhaps, from his be- 
ing the “ Cock of the Walk,” a com- 
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mon vulgar language among the 
class who are chiefly Reformers; nor 
have I made out to my satisfaction 
as yet who killed him. If I succeed 
in my attempts to unravel that mys- 
terious apologue, I will publish it in 
Maga, with some explanatory and 
critical remarks in preparation on 
“ Raw head and bloody bones.” 

But it is fair to see the Old Woman 
in a better light, in a more confi- 
dent, not desponding humour, when 
mounting to the summit of her am- 
bitious glory. 


“ There was an old woman went up in a basket, 
Seventy times as high as the Moon; 

Where she was going I couldn’t but ask it, 

For in her hand she carried a Broom. 

Old woman, old woman, old woman, said I, 
Where are you going up so high ?— 

To sweep the cobwebs off the sky, 

And I'll be with you by and by.” 


This mythological dijou, “ de Lu- 
natico inquirendo,” is very perfect. 
It must be confessed, that “ seventy 
times as high as the moon” is a case 
of Ulira-Lunacy. One cannot but 
think of the song, “ Long life to the 
Moon,” and “ If that time goes the 
Coach, pray what time goes the 
Basket?” Socrates, in the comedy 
of the Clouds, ascended in just such 


a cabinet piece of furniture. The 
old woman's ascent here is flighty 
enough—it indicates aérial vapoury 
projects. Building castles in the air 
is sober rationality to this self-pro- 
jection. The old woman here is, 
however, certainly the prototype of 
Madam Reform, and her whimsies 
seventy times beyond all known 
lunacies. 


“ For in her hand she carried a Broom.” 


Now, did not Grey, quite in a si- 
milar manner, and for a similar pur- 
pose, take his broom, or Brougham, 
in his hand? Thus has one single 
event of modern times thrown the 
light of truth upon the most obscure 
passages of many of these Nursery 


oracles. The Witch and the Broom 
is now a mystery unravelled; and 
this one truth discovered, should 
convert the most sceptical as to the 
political signification of all the 
rhymes. 


“ And in her hand she carried a Broom.” 


She would not, it appears, trust 
Broom out of her hand. This Broom 
was no ordinary sweeper, and the 
Old Grey Woman, fancying that not 
only the earth, with its primeval 
rocks and all that it contains, had 
cracks and flaws, conceived also 
that the very heavens had cobwebs. 
Broom was nothing loath to begin the 
“ sweeping measure.” It may, with 
some appearance of coincidence 
‘with facts, be supposed that the 
Upper Regions denote our Upper 
House, which is termed sky or ceru- 


lean, because it is more pure, and 
that we look up to it—that it was 
threatened with the besom, and 
really inflicted with the Broom of 
Destruction, is notorious. But I 
should be more inclined to believe 
that the sky is The Church, our 
lofty Cathedrals and Bishops’ Pa- 
laces, which Lord Grey commanded 
the Bishops to set in order, meauing 
that he would soon sweep away 
their cobwebs with his ministerial 
Broom. There is a passage in a local 
history, connected with the Reform 
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agitation, that tells us what the cob- 
webs are and where they are—oue 
of the orators at Bristol, whuse 
“words that burn” instigated the 
Grey rabble to save the minister the 
trouble of putting the Bishop’s house 
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in order, said at a public meeting, 
“ Should I show respect to a mag- 
nificent cathedral, by prohibiting 
the use of the brush and shovel, lest 
the vermin should be disturbed and 
the filth removed ?” 


“ And Jl be with you by and by.” 


The confidence of the Old Woman 
that she could come down from this 
height at pleasure is amusing ; but 
we are in the tale left to conjecture 
the fall, the throwing away the 
Broom, and utter discomfiture, and 
final extinction. 

There is another personage con- 
nected with this passage in the Old 
Woman’s life and adventures. Some- 


times we find him called Hop o’ 
my Thumb, sometimes Little Tom 
Tit—Jack Horner, &c. For that 
they are all one and the same there 
can be no doubt. He is on one oc- 
casion made to address old Madam 
Reform thus, and the reader will see 
how curiously it relates to the event 
just described :-— 


* Old Mother Bunch, shall we visit the moon ? 
Come mount on your Broom, I'll stride on this spoon ; 
Then hey to go, we shall be there soon.” 


We have here the change from 
Old Woman to Mother Bunch, an 
admirably typic name for one who 
may be supposed to carry on his 
shoulders the cares of the nation, 
one who would have to back and be 
backed by the many-headed mon- 
ster, to be the general budget bear- 


er. But be that as it may, the little 
Spooney’s affected innocence is ca- 
pital. ‘‘ Shall we visit the Moon ?” 
He is evidently intended to portray 
the little factotum of Madam Re- 
form, and his questioning seems to 
imply that he would be a mouth- 
piece. He is, beyond dispute, 


“ The Little Jack Horner 
That sat in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie, 
He put in his Thumb, 
And he pull’d out a plum, 
' And said what a good boy am I.” 


This is certainly Lord John Rus- 
sell; he is clearly pointed out by 
putting in his thumb and pulling out 


a plum. He is found again in 
another prophetic fragment precise- 
ly so occupied. 


“Who are you? 

Hop o’ my Thumb. 
What are you doing ? 
Eating a plum.” 


The Christmas pie evidently de- 
notes the Church, into which he 
puts his thumb and takes out a plum, 
and here he stands as representative 
of the Russell family pars pro toto. 
He sits in a corner meditating and 
contriving, if he likewise, as his an- 
cestors before him, getting a good 
slice of Church spoliation, might 
pick out a plum for himself. We all 
know a plum is a good round sum 
—he is delighted with the concep- 


tion of a plan, and applauds himself, 
* What a good boy am I.” And it is 
with this view that the Orphic verse 
contemplates him riding on the Fa- 
mily Spoon, from which the House 
of Russell have been so well fed, and 
accompanying Madam Reform and 
her Broom to get his share of the 
“ Sweepings.” Why he is called 
*“ Little Jack Horner,’ is not so 
clear—it may be that he ¢humb’d his 
Horn book, in allusion to his author- 
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ship—but if he be the same as “ Tom 
Tit,” who wrote a treatise on decay- 
ed constitutions, and was a quack 
noted for his panacea of Harts-Aorn, 
in allusion probably to Russell’s Le- 
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nitive, Russell’s Elixir, &c., he may, 
on that account, be called Jack Hor- 
ner. He will be found in this cha- 
racter in the precious little typical 
History of Jenny Wren. 


“ With hartshorn in hand 
Came Doctor Tom Tit, 
Saying, really, good sirs, 
It is only a fit.” 


Only the “ whisper of a faction,” 
quoth Lord John. It is remarkable 


enough that this family Spoon is 
again alluded to in a curious little 


“ Hie diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 


fragment of a mystic apologue, the 
completion of whose denunciation 
we have not yet seen. 


The cow jump’d over the moon; 
The little dog laugh’d to see such fine sport, 
And The Dish ran away with The Spoon.” 


We should here see that there has 
- been or will be a great deal of did- 
dling. The cat and the fiddle may 
or may not be as yet in action. I 
take the cow to be merely a change 
of sex, as in the case of the Old 
Woman, and really means John Bull, 
who has perhaps not only been did- 
dled bu* cowed, and forced in despe- 
ration to take this insane leap “ over 
the moon.” Here, too, is the little 
dog again, probably the projected 


Speaker of the House of Commons. 
It appears clear enough, however, 
that there is to be a general dishing, 
and that those who dish, will run 
away with the Family spoon above 
mentioned and explained. 

Who does not see in the following 
the entire new furnishing of Madam 
Reform’s House? and those who 
think that change has not been for 
the better, will be more struck with 
the application. 


* See saw, * Margery Daw, 

Sold her old bed to lie upon straw ; 
Wasn’t she a silly old slut, 

To sell her own bed and Ue in the dirt?” 


The astonishment of the ancient 
bard, conjuring up the vision of the 
meeting of the first Reform Parlia- 
ment, is exhibited in the excitement 


of every faculty and organ ; sight aud 
hearing are summoned to be on the 
alert upon the occasion. 


“ Hark, hark! the dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town ; 
Some in rags, some in jags, 
Some in velvet gowns.” 


There is a MS. copy in the British 
Museum, which substitutes silken 
for velvet, by which I have been at 
times inclined to think this had in 
view O'Connell and his tail. But 
tag rag and bob tail may be found 
in both countries, and perhaps a 
commentator should guard against 


his' partialities. Whether the dogs 
bark at them or they bark like dogs, 
or whether both meanings may be 
in use, I do not stop to enquire. But 
in the Reform Parliament we do find 
that cockcrowing has been an ac- 
complishment not unnoticed. And 
if | am right in my former explana- 





* Query, If any way connected with Louis Phillippe’s Sophy Daw. 
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tion of the shoe, that it means Eng- 
land, the oracle is of awful import; 
aud this cockcrowing Parliament 
seems but to give early nofe of the 
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loss of the shoe, of country, at least 
to Madam Reform: For it is thus 
written: 


“ Cock-a-doodle-doo, 

The dame has lost her shoe, 

My Master’s lost his fuddling cap, 
And doesn’t know what to do.”’ 


I know not who the Master can be, 
who, by the word Master, seems to 
have been early wedded to Reform, 
unless it be the ex-Chancellor, who 
is here said to have lost his “ fud- 


dling cap,” so often used in the ser- 
vice of Reform; and he certainly at 
present does not know what to do. 
A great Destructive appears to be 
marked out in this distich :— 


“ Snail, snail, come out of your hole, 
Or else I'll beat you as black as a coal.” 


We can imagine him upbraiding 
the Radicals in general, ( particularly 
his own to come out of their mines,) 
for their slowness in rising; and the 
ready allusion to coal, points out the 


ne “ small coal man” of the 
ay. 

A great calculator is certainly here 
exposed :— 


“ Dickery dickery dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock, 

The clock struck one, the mouse ran down, 
Dickery dickery dock. 

The clock struck three, 

The mouse ran away, 
Dickery dickery dock. 

The clock struck ten, 

The mouse came again, 
Dickery dickery dock.” 


The perplexity of the poor creature 
between the figures is here happily 
expressed, the accountant’s confu- 
sion and pertinacity to come again— 
this mountain in labour and produc- 


tion of a mouse, make up an identity 
of person not to be mistaken, and is 
a very keen satire. We find him 
again in the following :— 


* Tottle’em, bottle’em, botherabo, 
Who can count from one to two ? 


I can, I can, do, do, 


One and two—see, calf, see, 
That’s not two, but three, three, 
Three or two ’s all one to me.” 


The questioning urchin floors the 
learned calf—* Stravit Humum”— 
he falls totally—“ Procumbit Humi 
Bos.”. 

It may be more pledsing to bring 
forward some of those passages of 
the Oracular Fable that are promi- 
sing of good: For such there are. 
In the following may be seen a hap- 
pier day for the church—not only 
the restoration of the Irish bishop- 


rics, but an addition—and that this 
will be a delight to the King’s eye— 
and that they will be no longer 
muzzled, as it were, by education 
laws, jealousies, and restrictions, but 
sing joyfully throughout the land. 
Aud the restoration of tithes in cash 
and kind may be gathered from 
the very first line; and from the 
second the piety with which this de- 
sirable end will be brought about:—~ 


“ Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of rye, 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie.” 


The thing being thus admirably done, according to the King’s wishes, they 
are laid before him. 
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“ And when the pie was opened, the birds began to sing, 
Wasn’t this a dainty dish to set before the king ?” 


Nor is this the only treat promised 
his present majesty, aud may he lung 
live to enjoy the prosperity of his 
country bis heart desires. I know 
that, in the vue I am about to pro- 
duce, those who have named the 
Duke of Wellington “ Dictator,” wiil 
cry out, “Oh, here’sapretty prophecy 
—so the duke is king too, is he?” 
But I must, once for all, remind the 
reader, that, in the earliest ages, great 
persons had this and similar titles in 
all countries. The heroes of Greek 
history were all «»<xrss or kings; and 
a good sailor, or steersman, was com- 


monly called King of the Oar, or 
Rudder, as it might be; and Rex and 
Reguli in Latin, were terms for 
princes who were not, strictly speak- 
ing, kings. The title, therefore, in 
the following lines, given to the Duke 
of Wellington, the Prince of Waters 
lov, so clearly marked out by name, 
Arthur, serves to show the extreme 
antiquity of the composition; and 
another king and queen being men- 
tioned, before whom this King Arthur 
lays his dainties, renders the expla- 
nation more certain. 


“ When good King Arthur ruled this land he was a goodly king, 

He stole three pecks of barley meal to make a bag- pudding. 

A bag-pudding this king did make, and stuff’d it well with plums, 
And in it put great lumps of fat as big as my two thumbs; 

The King and Queen did eat thereof, and noblemen beside, 

And what they couldn’t eat that night the Queen next morning fried.” 


There is a word here starting 
at first sight, but it really proves the 
great antiquity of the verse—that it 
was composed at a time when war- 
fare, piracy, and stealing were one 
and the same thing. So we find in 
Homer no disgrace was implied, aud 
no offence in the question, “ Are you 
a robber?” and so here the word 
Stole is used to denote the glory and 
conquests won by the great warrior, 
and is alone significant of a warrior. 
The three pecks of barley meal are 
the Duke’s victories and England's 
trophies, won in France, Spain, and 
Portugal. And when “ Arthur ruled 
the land,” that during his ministry, 
or while he is one of the servants of 
the crown, the whole country, king, 
nobility, and commons, would be 
sensible that England has been, and 
will be still, a great gainer by his ex- 
ploits, and, what is very promising 
indeed, that all will have enough to 
eat. Indeed, the great lumps of fat 
and plums bid us look to a state of 


prosperity quite amazing ; and if as 
yet we are not promised the entire 
restoration of the “ Roast Beef of old 
England,” for the times have been 
too long out of joint immediately to 
expect that, we shall at least have the 
fat; and plenty of it, and more in the 
fire. Peace and plenty go together, 
—and so it will be, and it appears so 
from this, that there will not only be 
enough for their present majesties, 
God bless them, but that the queen 
will happily and prudently put by for 
the use of those that are to come; 
and I should not be surprised if, this 
care of hers being noticed, those that 
are to come should be very near and 
dear to herself. I can even imagine 
I see her majesty delighting in the 
prosperity of affairs at home and 
abroad under a Tory Ministry, sing- 
ing in these lines to some infant fu- 
ture king or queen, in the playful 
familiarity of domestic happiness, in 
the presence of the smiling and joy- 
ous King William,— 


** Pat a cake, pat a cake, baker’s man, 

Bake me a cake as fast as you can ; 

Pat it and prick it, and mark it with T—T for Tory, my dear, 
Put it in the oven for Billy and me.” 


O! the subject is worthy the besthis-. will conclude this picture in my 


torical painter in the country, or the 
nice family hand of Pickersgill; and 
the picture should be in the National 
Gallery. , 

- I might go on at great length, but 
let these few specimens suffice. I 


mind’s eye with so good an omen. 
* Quod felix faustumque sit,” — 
“ Vivant Rex et Regina,” and “ Vos, 
Plaudite.” 


4th February, t835. 
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Ir is remarkable as a national dis- 
tinction, and still more remarkable 
as a public advantage, that in Eng- 
Jand all the great principles of the 
life of nations are in a state of per- 
petual enquiry. In the continental 
kingdoms the sole object of public 
interest is the conduct of the mo- 
narch or the minister. In France a 
new era has lately begun, but it is 
still the infancy of legislation, and 
may never reach the manhood. 
Even in America, we hear of little 
more than the tricks of elections 
transferred to the tricks of Con- 
gress; quarrels among obscure co- 
tevies in the villages expanded into 
interminable speeches in the legis- 
lature; and the whole annual labour 
of American wisdom, compiled for 
the world in the speech of the Pre- 
sident, whose whole labour seems 
to be that of lucky finance, and 
whose financial triumphs, in the 
midst of a new world, demanding 
the largest liberality of government 
to foster the growing powers of the 
people, seems to be limited to the 
saving of so many dollars this year, 
within the narrowest scale of nation- 
al penury the year before. But in 
England we have topics of a more 
deliberate, manly, and majestic or- 
der. With us, all is not one sullen 
stream of the feelings, allied to des- 
- potism,—a Lethe, in which the na- 
tional mind sinks, and is buried; 
nor one furious democratic torrent, 
in which it is hurried breathlessly 
along. The breadth and depth of 
the public mind among us allows 
room for many currents—for all the 
innumerable impulses of earth and 
heaven upon its expanse—for the 
tempest to shake its surface, with- 
out penetrating its depths—and, 
above all, for that great periodic 
revolution which never fails—that 
perpetual recurrence and tide of 
thoughts and things, which is essen- 
tial at once to its uses and to its sa- 
lubrity. The advantage of this for- 
tunate distribution, this return of 
events and renewal of discussions, 
is to be directly found in the know- 


ledge of public principles which it 
constantly calls into exercise—in the 
ceaseless vigilance over public men 
and affairs which it demands—and 
in the solid experience which it ad- 
ministers to the successive genera- 
tions of a land, where freedom al- 
ways lives, and is always tried by 
power, popular rashness, or indivi- 
dual corruption. 

A strong instance is before us at 
this hour. 

The Head of the State is arraign- 
ed for exerting the right of choosing 
his Ministers. The charge is a grave 
one. But here we are not driven 
to the necessity of investigating po- 
litical problems—of diving into the 
obscure mysteries of the constitu- 
tion, nor even of revolving the pages 
of remote history. But half a cen- 
tury has elapsed since a King of 
England exerted the same right, un- 
der the strongest circumstances of 
personal difficulty and public cla- 
mour. We are thus not driven to 
the prevarication of living testimony 
for our facts, but appeal to the past, 
and are answered from registers 
which have passed beyond the in- 
fluences of faction;—we draw the 
lessons of political wisdom from 
founts which are sealed against all 
the turbidness of the time. But in 
these evidences from the lips of the 
ancestry of freedom, we have not 
merely the moving principles,—we 
have the more substantial wisdom 
of the actual results. We see 
the monarch, in 1783, after having 
received a Ministry forced on him 
by circumstances, and bearing with 
that Ministry until it fell by its own 
act, summoning other men to his 
councils; pronouncing his unalter- 
able right to exert this power for 
the benefit of the nation; resisting 
all efforts to overthrow his resolu- 
tion; and finally succeeding, and 
casting the fallen Cabinet into a mi- 
nority of twenty-three years. 

On the 2d of April, 1783, the me- 
morable Coalition Ministry was de- 
clared. The Duke of Portland, first 
Lord of the Treasury; Fox, Secre- 
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tary for Foreign Affairs ; Lord North, 
Home Secretary; Lord John Ca- 
vendish, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; Lord Keppel, first Lord of 
the Admiralty ; Lord Stormont, Pre- 
sident of the Council; Lord Car- 
lisle, Privy Seal. The change of 
members in the Cabinet was charac- 
teristic. Lord North’s Cabinet had 
consisted of nine. In the Rocking- 
ham and Shelburne Cabinets, the 
number had been eleven; it was 
now but seven. The number of 
Cabinet Ministers may be so far in- 
creased, as to form a serious obstacle 
to deliberation, and a large Cabinet 
is generally a suspicious evidence 
of the soundness of Ministry. It 
looks too like compromise ; men are 
paid for their principles by the in- 
dulgence of their vanity. But Fox’s 
number was a direct contrivance for 
power. He had not merely the 
three Rockingham votes, while Lord 
North had brought in but two of his 
friends ; but Fox’s votes, the Duke 
of Portland, Lord Keppel, and Lord 
John Cavendish, were not only more 
bound to him, but they exercised 
higher departments. The Treasury, 
the Admiralty, and the Exchequer, 
could be but feebly counteracted by 
the Presidency of the Council and 
the Privy Seal. Fox was thus vir- 
tual sovereign; yet he moved his 
sceptre gently over the head of his 
colleague. He suffered him to dis- 
pose of lord stewardships and lord 
chamberlainships; and thus, if he 
did not atone for the privation of 
power, at least softened the abrupt- 
ness of its decline. In the minor 
but active offices, Fox again asserted 
his sway. The great name of Burke 
less added to than adorned the ad- 
ministration, as paymaster of the 
army. His brother Richard, with 
Sheridan, were made secretaries of 
the Treasury, and Colonel Fitzpa- 
trick was Secretary at War. 

It is a truth, and a truth-that does 
the highest honour to England, that 
nothing can compensate in the pub- 
lic feeling for want of principle. 
The Coalition Ministry was com. 
posed of the most brilliant materials 
that England had ever seen. In 
other days, the solitary genius of a 
Walpole or a Chatham had thrown 
a lustre over the general mediocrity 
of the Cabinet. But here were col- 
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lected the most powerful orators, and 
the leading wits, and the most ac- 
complished individuals of the high- 
est ranks of society. Fox's public 
eloquence was beyond all rivalry 
for strength, vividness, and feeling. 
North’s wit was exquisite and inces- 
sant. The annals of oratory have 
never seen an equal to the grandeur 
of Burke’s conception, and the co- 
louring of his language. Lord 
Townshend’s promptitude and plea- 
santry, and Fitzpatrick’s grace, ani- 
mation, and elegance, were incom- 
parable in their day of general plea- 
santry and animation. Of Towns- 
hend, who then replaced the Duke 
of Richmond, we have heard much 
from local knowledge. He had been 
already distinguished in his profes- 
sion, having been second in com- 
mand under the celebrated Wolte; 
and, on the death of that officer, for- 
cing the enemy, panic-struck by 
their extraordinary defeat, to sur- 
render Quebec, and with it the 
French ewpire in the West. But it 
was in Ireland, a much more diffi- 
cult position, that he shone. Whe- 
ther from ill fortune, ignorance, or 
the general inaptitude of the English 
noble to adopt the habits of other 
countries, England has been in ge- 
neral strikingly unlucky in her Irish 
viceroys. Among the long list of 
representatives of majesty, from the 
famous and ill-fated Strafford, but 
one had hitherto acquired the good 
will of the Irish people, and that one 
was the Earl of Chesterfield. His 
instruments were neither the pro- 
fundity of his wisdom, nor the zea- 
lotry of his opinions, but his wit, 
his invincible good-humour, and his 
punctilious attention to the enjoy- 
ments of the people. He has left 
behind him an enduring monument 
of his lieutenancy, in the formation 
of a vast park in the neighbourhood 
of the Irish capital, which he re- 
claimed from being in the state of a 
swamp, and made one of the finest 
pieces of public ground in Europe. 
His pleasantries are still recorded 
among the people, and his name will 
be remembered as long as there is 
recollection for public services. 
The viceroys who succeeded each 
other with such rapidity, from the 
commencement of the reign of 
George III., and whose rapid stic- 
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cession was one of the calamities 
of the country, were uniformly 
unfortunate in their efforts for po- 
pular regard. Even from the pe- 
riod when to conciliate populari- 
ty had become a direct ministerial 
purpose, the failure was scarcely 
less palpable. Lord Harcourt’s in- 
telligence and vigour were forgotten 
in the chillness of his manners. 
Lord Buckinghamshire’s knowledge, 
and what was called his aristocratic 
zeal for the interests of the coun- 
try were but a feeble drawback on 
haughtiness. Lord Carlisle’s ele- 
gant scholarship was laughed at as 
spurious refinement. The Duke of 
Portland and Lord Temple, though 
each highly valued in the beginning 
of their government, yet closed their 
career in general indifference. Lord 
Worthington was an invalid, and un- 
able to join in the national spirit of 
festivity. Townshend, fond of so- 
ciety, a humorist, acquainted with 
various stages of life, naturally of a 
vigorous understanding, cultivated 
in the school of experience, and 
largely acquainted with political and 
personal difficulty, possessed the 
exact measure of qualifications to 
make him a favourite among a people 
equally remarkable for talent, reck- 
lessness, and pleasantry. Faculties 
like his naturally delighted in simi- 
lar companionship; and the table of 
the Lord-lieutenant speedily be- 
came the central point of a crowd 
of the wits and humorists of Ire- 
land. An eloquent Opposition was 
either boldly met, or artfully sof- 
tened by a Treasury Bench equally 
abounding in argument and plea- 
sauntry. ‘Townshend’s bon mots were 
passed from lip to lip through the 
streets; and though his direct mis- 
sion was at once to break down a 
powerful party, which had taken the 
reins of government out of ‘the 
hands of the minister, and to resist 
an Opposition adorned by the high- 
est talents of Ireland, two tasks, 
either of which might have baffled 
very remarkable abilities, and which 
actually involved him in the keenest 
personal altercations with party ; 
yet those hostilities were scarcely 
echoed, and never felt by the gene- 
ral body of the nation. His conge- 
nial good-humour covered his mul- 
titude of political sins: his manly 
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temper, soldierly a and 
promptitude of wit, made him the 
purchaser of “ golden opinions” of 
all sorts ‘of men; and when he at 
length, after his allotted term of five 
years, gave up office, he was follow- 
ed by the universal regrets of the 
nation. 

This example is important from 
its evidence of the qualities essen- 
tial to the successful government of 
Ireland. A great English satrap 
cannot govern it. No expenditure 
of his money, however lavish, will 
atone for the reserve of his manners. 
Political knowledge is not enough, 
where the true science is knowledge 
of human nature. Birth, public dis- 
tinctions, eloquence, and scholar- 
ship, have all been singly exhibited 
on the largest scale, and all success- 
ively failed. Prodigality of expense, 
and personal dissipation, have been 
tried in their turn, and have disco- 
vered, by painful experience, that 
they utterly miscalculated the Irish 
character. The true power of po- 
pularity resides in sympathy, in the 
adoption of the national feelings, 
without giving way to the national 
follies, and in at once making due 
allowance for prejudices, and in vi- 
gorously coercing crimes. To cul-« 
tivate national esteem in Ireland by 
laxity of personal character, by idle 
profusion, or licentious excesses, is 
altogether to mistake the national 
mind. Stained as the public fame 
of the country has been by the pre- 
dominance of a fierce faction, the 
mind of the countless majority is 
still quick to judge, and keen to 
censure the slightest relaxation of 
the nobler qualities of our nature. 
Perhaps the best viceroy for Ire- 
land would be an Irishman, suffi- 
ciently trained to English habits to 
escape the predilections of his birth, 
but sufficiently retaining the feel« 
ings of his original nature to enter 
into the sentiments and impulses, 
the common enjoyments as well as 
the common sufferings, of his coun- 
try. ' 

Fitzpatrick, the new Secretary at 
War, was a leading figure of this 

roup of the high-bred and accom- 

plished. He had the solid qualities 

of a gallant soldier, some of the 

talents of a‘ statesman, and all the 

greces of a man of the first fashion. 
2u 
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With a person manly, commanding, 
and handsome, and manners which, 
though lofty, were elegant, he was 
naturally admired among those 
courtly circles to which such advan- 
tages are objects of peculiar admira- 
tion. But in addition he had a fine 
taste for literature; and, though he 
exhibited his powers chiefly in the 
lighter poetry, this poetry was re- 
markable for point, polish, and even, 
not seldom, for pathetic beauty. 
From early association he had been 
the friend,— from public habits he 
had become the partisan, of Fox. 
Unhappily, not content with fol- 
lowing the political principles, he 
adopted the personal weaknesses of 
that distinguished personage. At 
Brookes’s the passion for play was 
ruinous and universal; and Fitz- 
patrick, always accustomed to lead 
the fashion, plunged headlong into 
the fatal error of his tribe. Perhaps 
no instance of individual vice, not 
amounting to a public crime, was 
ever punished more publicly than 
the gaming of Fox and his favourites, 
Fitzpatrick and Sheridan. The 
gaming table, unquestionably, was 
the primary obstacle to the national 
confidence in the great leader of Op- 
position. The general language was, 
** Can we trust a notorious gamester 
with the finance of the country, or 
can we rely on his prudence as a 
statesman who has ruined himself as 
a private individual?” To this lan- 
guage there was, and there can be, 
no secure denial ; the same intempe- 
rate eagerness for indulgence, the 
same disregard for public morals, 
and the same reckless defiance of 
inevitable disgrace and dilapidation, 
must form the ingredients of the 
character under whatever accidental 
changes of position. The distance 
between St James’s and Downin 
Streets could not teach sudden self- 
control, nor the command of the vast 
resources of the English treasure in- 
culcate economy in a mind whose 
principle was profusion. Sheridan, 
with all his genius, was cast down 
by this vice through all the grades of 
ublic contempt, until he perished. 
itzpatrick finally closed his showy 
career in decay of mind, body, and 
reputation. Fox was morally exiled 
from the high station for which he 
_was formed by nature, for which his 
fine abilities designated him from 
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early life, and for which he conti- 
nually struggled, -with the keenest 
eagerness of political ambition. 

he remaining appointments of 
this notorious Ministry were rapidly 
made. Lee was brought back to 
the Solicitor-Generalship; Lord 
Northington was sent by Fox to the 
Irish government. The Duke of 
Manchester was named ambassador 
to Paris. The only difficulty was 
raised on the disposal of the Chan- 
cellorship. The King desired to 
retain it in Lord Thurlowe’s hands; 
it was offered to Lord Loughborough, 
who declined it, and it was at length 
put into commission. 

All was triumph for the time on 
the part of the Foxites. They had 
trampled on Shelburne, whom they 
hated, and had overcome the King, 
whom they regarded as almost a 
personal opponent. Never was a 
party more apparently secure, nor 
whose security was destined to 
afford a stronger lesson of the fallacy 
of all political confidence. Looking 
round the whole public horizon, 
they saw not a vestige of hostility 
capable of being matured into re- 
sistance. The King was indignant 
but passive, Pitt had returned to his 
books, and seemed to think only of 
returning to his profession. Shel- 
burne had shrunk from public life 
in sullen resignation. Thurlowe was 
still fierce and still ambitious, but 
his power had passed away, his 
personal character had no charm for 
popularity. He rolled his thunders 
still, but at a distance; their fires 
were ineffectual, and even their 
_——- were forgotten. One 

gure alone in the Cabinet exhibited 
a melancholy contrast to the re- 
joicings of the new circle of power. 
North, prime minister for twelve 
sessions, now sat the possessor of 
an inferior office, lost in a crowd 
which once either feared or follow- 
ed him. But no man was more 
fitted to grace adversity. His ex- 
haustless good-humour, his universal 
good-nature, and a wit which neither 
lime nor circumstance had the effect 
of depressing, rendered him still 
the delight of the House, and threw 
round his fall a respect which was 
often refused to the bolder preten- 
sions of his confederates in authority. 

A similar descent has since oe- 
curred, in the case of Lord Sid- 
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mouth. But his premiership had 
been of too short a duration to leave 
on him the stamp of fallen supre- 
macy; and he was spared, by his 
removal to the House of Peers, the 
contrast between the holder of the 
first office of the state and the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department. 
With regard to North himself, the 
original intention had been to give 
him a Peerage; but other considera- 
tions repelled the object. He felt 
that his retirement from the House 
of Commons would throw the whole 
power of the state into the hands of 
his colleague—that Fox would be, 
not merely prime minister, but sole 
minister—and that the friends and 
adherents of the North interest would 
be gradually drawn away, or extin- 
guished in the overwhelming force 
of his rival. 

The first operations which came 
before Parliament were those on 
which, perhaps, the character of an 
English Administration is most ra- 
pidly decided—finance. The Bud. 
get was opened on the 16th of April. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than its attempts to relieve the na- 
tional burdens. A loan of twelve 


millions was negotiated. The abuses 
which had been so loudly charged 
upon Lord North’s Administration 
were diligently adopted by its suc- 


cessors. The chief part of the loan 
was privately taken, L.7,700,000 be- 
ing subscribed by eleven bankers, 
nearly upon their own terms, the 
remaining L.4,300,000 were distribu- 
ted among the bankers in general, 
the monied companies, and private 
Jriends. But the negotiation had no 
sooner transpired than it produced 
a universal outcry. Pitt headed 
the Opposition on the subject. He 
demonstrated that the holders had 
no less a bonus than six per cent— 
complained that the benefits of pub- 
lic competition had been disdained, 
and declaring that competition was 
ready, forced the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to acknowledge that he 
had been offered to the amount of 
sixty millions. Lord Shelburne 
proved that the national loss on 
this single bargain amounted to 
L.650,000! The bonus actually rose 
to eight per cent before the bargain 
was concluded. But the public opi- 
nion was still more unequivocally 
marked by the general fall of the 
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stocks. The three per cent consols 
at the beginning of the Ministry were 
at 70, by December of the same year 
they were at 56,—a fall totally un- 
precedented, without a war, or any 
public calamity to shake the confi- 
dence of the people. 

Soon after this exposure, Pitt fol. 
lowed up the blow by bringing in a 
bill for the abolition of fees in the 
public offices. The subject is still 
so amusing, from the extravagance 
of this old abuse, that we shall give 
an abstract of his speech. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
opposed the motion on the ground 
of iautility : Pitt proceeded to show 
its necessity.—“* He would prove 
that abuses in offices of revenue 
really existed, and to a very great 
amount. In the Navy Office, when 
an enquiry was instituted by the 
(Shelburne) Board of Treasury, the 
answer was, that no fees were re- 
ceived by that office. On a closer 
examination, however, it came out, 
that though fees were not received, 
gifts were—that those were received 
by many of the officers, and that 
among the rest, the chief clerk o 
the office, whose salary was but 
L.250 a- year, received no less than 
L.2500 in gifts. Those were the 
wages of corruption, and undoubt- 
edly hazardous to the efficiency of 
the ships and stores, inasmuch as 
they were bribes to silence on 
abuses. Contracts had been made 
which gratified the Government and 
the country by their apparent low- 
ness. The solution of the enigma, 
however, was, that the oflicers who 
were to look to the execution of the 
contract were iu the pay of the con- 
tractor. The Secretaryship of the 
Post-office had a salary of L.600; 
the annual income, by fees on thé 

ackets, was made up to L.3000. 
The two Secretaries of the Treasury 
had L.2000 a-year each; but in war 
the fees swelled those salaries to 
L.5000, The supply of furniture 
for the public offices was one ges 
neral abuse, there being evidence 
that officers not only made no 
scruple to order the different arti- 
cles, at the public expense, to 
their dwelling-houses in town, but 
to their country houses, and that at 
the most extravagant rate. The 
abuses in the public offices under 
the head of stationery were almogt 
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incredible, and frequently ridiculous 
in the extreme. He had heard of 
rooms papered with the public sta- 
tionery. The annual charge for 
stationery was above L.18,000; and 
it would, he believed, astonish the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon ( North) 
to learn,—for he fully believed that 
the noble lord had no idea of any 
such circumstance,—that the year 
before last he had cost the public no 
less than L.1300 in stationery ; and, 
great as this sum must appear to 
gentlemen, he should not have won- 
dered,—knowing, as he did, of what 
curious articles the bill was com- 
posed,—if the amount had been as 
many thousands. One item of the 
bill was a charge of L.340 for whip 
cord!” The motion was 2greed to, 
a@ committee appointed, and the bill 
passed the Coinmons; but it was 
finally opposed by Ministers in the 
Lords, and lost. 

Pitt might have made statements 
still more |udicrous, and not less true. 
A man of large fortune, aad member 
of Parliament, was publicly men- 
tioned, who, on his being made a 
lord of trade, gave an order for a 
superfluity of pewter ink-stands for 
his own use. The iak-stands were 
brought, and he instantly exchanged 
thé whole with the dealer for a 
handsome silver one. This piece of 
dexterity was too prosperous not to 
be followed up. He was said to have 
ordered green velvet enough to make 
him a complete court dress, under 
pretence of making bags to contain 
his office papers. Stationery, the 
old official temptation, had not 
escaped his adhesive touch. His 
correspondents could recognise in 
his letters the office paper, full ten 
years after the Board of Trade itself 
was no more. 

The interesting portion of this 
period is the King’s conduct to the 
Administration. He made no secret 
of his disapproval. He openly de- 
clared that they had beenforced upon 
him; and the result may be deemed 
a sufficient prediction of their fate, 
whenever a Ministry shall thus have 
roughly grasped at power. In the 
audience given to the Duke of Port- 
land on the formation of the Cabinet, 
his Majesty said, that he had no in- 
clination to suppress his sentiments 
on the subject; that, feeling the new 
arrangements to be altogether com- 
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pulsory, the new Ministers might 
dispose of the places of Government 
just as they pleased; that he would 
not oppose, nor refuse his signature 
to any act presented to him officially 
for his sanction ; but that the respon- 
sibility of advising the measures 
must rest solely with themselves. 
But his displeasure was still more 
distinctly marked by the declaration 
that he would not create any British 
Peers on their recommendation, and 
by his displeasure at Lord Stormont’s 
(his personal friend) accepting the 
presidency of the council. 

This was the brilliant portion of 
Fox’s life. He never was so ani- 
mated, active, and vigorous, alike in 
parliamentary exertion and in gene- 
ral intercourse with society, as at 
this period. The virtual head of the 
Government, he exhibited all the 
obvious requisites for this high 
position in an extraordinary degree. 
Always a most powerful debater, he 
was now an indefatigable one ;— 
always fond of society, he now gave 
himself to the full play of his social 
capacities ;—always sportive, good- 
humored, and abounding in plea- 
santry, he was now the universal 
delight and leader of all that was 
sparkling and accomplished in the 
gay conflicts and collisions of wits, 
scholars, and men of the world. His 
entertainments to the ambassadors 
and other distinguished strangers, 
as foreign minister, were of the 
most costly order. No man was 
better acquainted with the habits 
of foreign life. His knowledge of 
the French language was unusu- 
ally perfect, and his intelligence 
on the various interests of the 
continental courts, and the chief 
points of diplomatic ceremonial and 
Jaw, surprised all those who had seen 
him only in his dissipated hours. 
But Fox was capable of singularly 
close application, the ground- work 
of a vast variety of general know- 
ledge had been early laid in his 
mind, and that mind was of so power- 
ful and retentive a texture, that while 
it mastered the most perplexing sub- 
jects with apparent ease, it seldom 
lost any thing which it had once 
acquired. But here panegyric must 
close. If Fox had been formed 
for the express purpose of showing 
how the finest talents might be ren- 
dered useless, he would have per- 
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fectly fulfilled his vocation. Born 
with a hereditary veneration for mo- 
narchy and aristocracy, he sacrificed 
all his objects to the shout of the po- 
pulace. Entering public life in the 
service of Government, and the son 
of a royal adherent, his first labour 
was to separate himself from the 
royal cause, and, by dealing out per- 
sonalities against the Sovereign, sow 
the seeds of irreparable personal 
alienation; adapted by nature, and 
trained by habit, for the highest ex- 
ercises of the noblest of human 
sciences—statesmanship—his whole 
governmental supremacy, from the 
beginning to the close of a life of 
fifty-eight years, amounted to less 
than two. His errors and his virtues 
are now alike in that spot where 
censure and praise are equally un- 
heard. The sacredness of the grave 
interposes itself between all bitter- 
ness and his memory. But we may 
justly lament that such powers 


should have been so Jost to his coun- 
try while he remained here, and that 
from his tomb we can draw no 
other moral than of defeated hopes, 
wasted ability, and worn-out fame. 


The close of the year 1783 was a 
moral on a larger scale, a moral of 
the infinite uncertaiaty of all national 
provision for peace, the uncertainty of 
all great public transactions, and the 
shortsightedness of all political pre- 
diction. If Europe had possessed a 
temple of Janus, it would have been 
shut by the general hand of mankind. 
Peace had been made with all the 
leading belligerents of the world— 
with France, Spain, America, and 
lastly, with Holland. Even the East- 
ern disturber, Hyder Ali, the most 
formidable military genius which 
India had produced since the days 
of Arungzebe, had closed his career 
but the December before ; intelli- 
gence of which had arrived just at 
the period of the general signatures 
of European peace. Every thing 
. promised the most unbroken tran- 
quillity for an unlimited length of 
time. Yet, but a few years were to 
pass before Europe was to be invol- 
ved in the bloodiest and most sub- 
verting hostilities known since the 
fall of the Roman empire. 

The fates of parties and politi- 
cians sink into insignificance beside 
those tremendous examples of the 
instability of human things, But it 
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is remarkable that the supremacy of 
the Foxite administration was simi- 
larly verging on the most fatal fall, at 
the moment of its most acknow- 
ledged supremacy. The moral is, 
that no administration, forced upon 
the King of England, can be of long 
continuance, and no moral is more 
salutary for the preservation of Bri- 
tish freedom. No one now conceives 
the possibility of arbitrary power 
issuing from the throne. Every one, 
but the wildest partisan, is aware of 
its formidable probability of exer- 
cise by the populace. It is therefore 
of the first importance that a great 
protective power should be found 
somewhere, anditis obvious that this 
power cannot be placed with more 
wisdom in any portion of the com- 
munity than in the individual who 
alone, having nothing to hope or 
fear, being personally exempt from 
all injury, and equally exempt from 
all political temptation, is naturally 
placed in the best position to think 
gravely, act wisely, and deal honest- 
ly, in all the great concerns of em- 
ire. 
. Yet the mode in which the royal 
displeaspre operated to overthrow the 
Coalition, was at once so simple and 
so circuitous, that it forms one of 
the most striking cases of cause and 
effect in court history. Fox had 
offered such irreparable offence to ° 
the King in person, that reconcilia- 
tion was never attempted by him. 
From the beginning, he felt that he 
must depend on himself, and the 
calm intractability of the Sovereign, 
evinced as it was on several occa- 
sions, determined the minister to lose 
nothing by deference to the royal 
feelings. But there was another 
consciousness strongly urging Fox 
to bold hazards. He had been the 
man of the people. He was so no 
more. His junction with North had 
loaded him with the sins of the old 
Cabinet, enhanced by the sins of the 
new. He was openly charged even 
with having brought to the blunders 
of Lord North political frauds of 
his own. No state maneuvre had 
ever been pregnant with a more 
unpopular progeny than the Coali- 
tion. It was clear that the minister 
had lost his popularity. He could 
no longer, in case of triumph, 
strengthen himself with the people. 
He could as little, in case of failure, 
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retreat upon the people. In this 
difficulty he took the daring measure 
of rendering himself independent of 
both King and people. 

The memorable India Bill was 
alike the intended instrument of his 
ambition, and the means of his ruin. 
Its history is now too notorious, or 
too remote, for public interest. The 
results alone are important, as sub- 
stantiating the general moral of re- 
sistance to the constitutional autho- 
rity of the King. The first English 
East India Company was established 
in 1600. The charter was renewed 
successively by James L., Charles L., 
James II., and William and Mary. 
A second company was established 
in 1698. The two were finally com- 
bined in 1708. Those Companies 
were strictly commercial, and their 
privileges, constitution, and govern- 
ment, were regulated by the neces- 
sities of traffic. But another scene, 
unequalled in European or Oriental 
history, was now to open. The 
traders became sovereigns; the vic- 
tories of Clive, a great military 
genius, who, like his masters, had 
risen from the desk to wield the 
truncheon, and whose gallantry de- 
served the sceptre, threw back the 
gates of an empire which every hour 
saw extending. The vast provinces 

. of Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, with 
the five Northern Circars, provinces 
equal to European kingdoms, were 
the prizes of the British sword. The 
factious illiberality of party libel, or 
the ignorant jealousy of foreigners, 
has charged England with aggression 
and avarice in those extraordinary 
conquests. But no charge was ever 
more destitute of foundation. The 
English wars in India were the pro- 
duct of the strictest necessity. In 
their origin they were totally defen- 
sive. The merchants fought for the 
narrow strip of land round their fac- 
tory ; for thejr ships and for their 
merchandisé. The native prince, who 
repelled his enemy as well as theirs, 
by their assistance, rewai them 
with additional privileges i nd, 
and with a portion of the te 
forfeited by the invader. The 
less rapine of the Eastern sovereigng 
producing perpetual infractions 
treaties, and their inferiority to the 
‘British in arms, discipline, and cou- 
rage, producing the natural result, in 

‘new partitions of the cotfquered ter- 
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ritory, at length the Gompany stood 
in the attitude of sovereigns. But then 
came the severer trial. Sudden opu- 
lence, novelty of power, and a dis- 
tance of eighteen thousand miles from 
the eye of authority, gave birth to ex- 
cesses in the subaltern agents of this 
vast dominion. From the first terri- 
torial accession in 1765 to 1773, the 
nation had looked only with astonish- 
ment at the prowess of the British 
arms. But in 1773 other feelings 
called the attention of Government 
to the abuses of authority, and a bill 
was brought in by Lord North to 
meet the chief sources of animad- 
version. The bill was practically 
eluded in India; and in 1781, on pe- 
titions at’ home and representations 
from abroad, Lord North moved 
for a “ Secret Committee,” to en- 
quire into the Carnatic War, and con- 
sider the general state of the British 
possessions in the East. The cown- 
mittee with Dundas, afterwards Lord 
Melville, as chairman, sat for two 
years. The report contained a pro- 
digious mass of information on all 
the heads of revenue, government, 
and polity. It was embodied in no 
less than 121 resolutions, submitted 
from time to time to the House, and 
the result was a universal acknow- 
ledgment, that nothing but the im- 
mediate and vigorous interposition of 
the throne could save the Indian 
empire. 

But the European crisis was too 
anxious for Ministers. The inter- 
position was delayed. Dundas, im- 
pressed with the dangers of the 
delay, brought in a bill, founded on 
his resolutions. To suffer a measure 
of such importance to proceed from 
a private individual, would have 
been contrary to all the interests of 
the Cabinet. The bill was opposed 
by Ministers, and lost. But upon 
its ruins Fox determined to build 
not only a new system for India, but 
a permanent dictatorship for the ex- 
isting Minister of England. 

On the 18th of November, 1783, 
in a speech of extraordinary detail, 


_ information, and eloquence, he de- 
* veloped his memorable plan for the 
treform of India. 


He proposed to 
establish, for the supreme authority, 
a Board in London, to consist of 
seven commissioners, in whom were 
to be vested the authority over all 
property belonging to the Company, 
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all control, civil, military, and com- 
mercial, all appointments of officers 
of every description, in both Eng- 
land and India, and the possession 
of all charters, privileges, and 
papers. For the details of Govern- 
ment, eight assistants were to be 
appointed by those commission- 
ers, their chief employment being 
the commercial affairs of the com- 
pany. In the first instance, both 
the commissioners and the assist- 
ants were to be appointed by Par- 
liament, their power continuing for 
a limited term of three or five 
years, any of the commissioners 
to be removable by the King, on 
a vote of either Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and any of the eight assist- 
ants to be removable by five of 
the commissioners. Any vacancy 
which should happen among the 
commissioners to be filled up by the 
King, and any among the assistants 
by the Court of Proprietors. Finally, 
the commissioners were to lay 
before the Board of Treasury yearly, 
at the beginning of the session, 
a statement of their proceedings. 
The bill was to be followed by 


another, giving security to the In- 
dian subject, rectifying spoliations, 
&e. 

This plan had been sedulously 
kept from public knowledge until 


the last moment. But its hazards 
were instantly seen by the vigilant 
sagacity of Pitt. He pronounced it 
a design for vesting the whole power 
of India in the hands of the Minister, 
and for thus continuing the domina- 
tion of that Minister until the day of 
his death, and the domination of his 
party while we continued to possess 
an Indian empire. 

Nothing can be more evident, 
from the simplest view of the bill, 
than the Ministerial resolve to-defy 
all the power of the constitution. 
The whole patronage of India, the 
military and judicial commissions, 
the contracts, the trade, the pur- 
chase of merchandise and stores to 
the amount, even then, of six mil- 
lions a-year, in the hands of a small 
body of men, must have created an 
influence dangerous to the throne 
and the constitution. With this influ. 
ence on his side, a corrupt or ambi- 
tious minister might make himself 
master of every corruptible mind 
in the country, and storm the legis- 
lature. The bill, by its own nature, 
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in the first instance, involved the 
most comprehensive violation of 
private property ever known, by the 
seizure of the rights of the stock- 
holders; the’ most comprehensive 
violation of ce ee engagments, by 
the seizure of the charters; and the 
most comprehensive violation of 
established policy, by the general 
change of the Indian system in all 
things that related to government 
and trade. But still higher evils 
were connected with this singular 
usurpation. The commissioners 
were placed in such a rank of inde- 
pendence, with respect to India, that 
they were enabled to resist the 
actual policy of the King’s Govern- 
ment, if such were their pleasure, 
and thus plunge England into unex- 
pected war with European princes 
on account of Indian possessions, 
they not being compelled to keep 
up any communication with Minis- 
ters beyond the mere annual state- 
ment of their measures. The guards 
proposed in the bill against those 
formidable results, were as palpa- 
bly inefficient. The commissioners 
were to be appointed by Parliament. 
But this was virtually the appoint- 
ment of whoever swayed the Par- 
liament, which individual then was 
Fox. The commission was to be 
appointed only for four years. But 
long before that time the effect of 
its patronage would have been felt 
in securing the Foxite Ministry ; 
and as a vote of a submissive Par- 
liament had created the commission, 
a similar vote would renew it. The 
yt of removing a commissioner 

y avote of either House was given. 
But it must naturally be ineffective, 
for nothing would justify Parliamen- 
tary interference except gross mis- 
conduct, and even that interference 
would still depend on the will of 
the minister, armed with the resist- 
less patronage of India. The ap- 
pointment by the King, in case of a 
vacancy by death, would be equally 
ineffectual, for if the minister still 
held his power, the appointment 
would vest in one of his friends; or 
if Fox were, by any accident, thrown 
out, he left behind him six commis- 
sioners to contend against one. As 
to the argument that the power pro- 
posed by the bill was only that hi- 
therto exerted by the Company, the 
direct answer was, that no differ- 
ence could be greater than between 
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an authority divided among the 
members of a great company, not 
politicians, and with a thousand dif- 
ferent views, and an authority con- 
centrated in a small body of politi- 
cal persons, partisans by their na- 
ture, independent of the Crown, and 
owing their existence to the minis- 
ter. . 

Pitt, from the first announcement 
of this most daring assault on the 
constitution, stood forth as its de- 
fender, and exhibited powers wor- 
thy of the occasion. His first effort 
was to retard the violent and suspi- 
cious rapidity with which the Ca- 
binet hurried on the second reading 
of the bill. “Buta single week has 
been proposed to comprehend a bill 
which extends to every function of 
government, and menaces every in- 
terest of the empire, present and 
to come.—Such is the time,” ex- 
claimed Pitt, “ allowed by the mercy 
or the contempt of the Cabinet for 
the enquiry into principles which 
involve the living and future fates 
of England and India. And such is 
the scheme of usurpation and de- 
fiance which is planned by the man 
always loudest in sounding the 


alarm of danger to the liberties of 


the country. I can see nothing in 
the haste exhibited in carrying this 
iniquitous measure through Parlia- 
ment, but the precipitancy and ar- 
dour of plunderers, eager to grasp 
and hold fast their prey.” 

The public were now awakened 
to their danger, and universal asto- 
nishment was succeeded by univer- 
sal indignation. The East India 
proprietors instantly petitioned the 
House, denying the charges of the 
bill. The East India Directors fol- 
lowed, with a demand to be heard 
by counsel. Yet, in the debate on 
going into committee, the motion 
was carried by 217 to 103, so sud- 
denly had the members scented 
the banquet spread for them in 
India. 

But the bill was to undergo a dif- 
ferent fate in that assembly which 
has so often rectified the errors of 
the House of Commons, and which, 
by its superiority of personal means, 
its remoteness from the immediate 
pressure of popular influence, and 
its large interest in the preservation 
of public tranquillity, has been so 
long the refuge of the constitution. 
On the 9th of December, the bill 
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was brought up to the House of 
Lords by Fox, followed by an im- 
posing train of members of the Com- 
mons’ House. Lord Thurlowe in- 
stantly pounced upon it with beak 
and talon. He declared “it to be a 
measure whose sole object was to 
create a power unknown to the con- 
stitution, an imperium in imperto—a 
strange and violent attempt to de- 
stroy the balance of the constitu- 
tion. The present bill did not tend 
to increase the influence of the 
crown, ‘twas true; but it tended to 
set upa power in the kingdom, which 
might be used at once in opposition 
to the crown and to the people.” 
Turning to the House, and with that 
tremendous burst of voice which so 
powerfully suited his bold elo- 
quence, “I desire,” said he, “ to see 
the crown respectable, to see the 
crown great; but if this bill should 
pass, the crown of England will be 
no longer fit for a man of honour to 
wear. The King will take the dia- 
dem from his own head, and place 
it on the head of Mr Fox.’ In the 
debate, on the 15th, Lord Temple, 
on being charged with saying that 
the King was hostile to the bill, de- 
slared that he had obtained an au- 
dience of his Majesty by his right 
asa peer, and that, though it was 
contrary to form to say what his ad- 
vice to the Sovereign had been, he 
was ready to say what it was not, 
“It was not friendly to the principle 
of the Bill.” On the question, Mi- 
nisters were left in a minority of 79 
to 87. The fate of the measure was 
inevitable, and it instantly followed. 
On the 17th, the committal of the 
bill was negatived by a majority of 
95 to 76. The bill was finally ree 
jected without a division. 

The King had thus far triumphed 
over his obnoxious Cabinet, and he 
determined that no time should be 
given to recover themselves. On 
the day after the debate, late in the 
evening of the 18th, he demanded 
the seals of the two secretaries of 
state, and on the day following, 
weer them in the hands of Lord 

emple, who was sworn in as secre- 
tary, and who wrote letters of dis- 
missal to the remaining ministers. 
Pitt was summoned to. the bead of 
the Treasury. He had steadily re- 
fused the office but nine months be- 
fore. But the public aspect had 
totally changed. The Cabinet was 
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in the lowest condition of popular 
esteem. The Lords and the King 
had risen together. The emergency 
was pregnant with hazard to the 
King’s authority, for if the Cabiuet 
should force themselves back on 
him once more, he must be a cipher 
for life. Still. the difficulties of 
Pitt’s situation might have appalled 
a less resolute mind. He was to 
face a House of Commons crowded 
with partisans of the Jate Cabinet, 
furious in its wrath at their fall, and 
pouring out the most violent decla- 
mation on what they pronounced 
the unlawful influence of the King’s 
name. To increase his perplexities, 
Lord Temple resigned the seals 
within three days, under the nomi- 
nal pretext of more freely meeting 
the charges of tampering with the 
royal confidence, the true motive 
probably being his alarm at the force 
arrayed against him. Many of the 
leading persons, friendly to Pitt and 
his principles, shrunk from the re- 
sponsibility of a Cabinet in a direct 
state of war with the House of Com- 
mons. It was universally predicted 
that this Cabinet could not live a 
month. Pitt was fully sensible of 
those difficulties. Lord Temple’s se- 
cession almost shook even his match- 
less serenity. “This was the only 
event,” says his mostintimate biogra- 
pher (Tomline), “ which I ever knew 
to disturb Mr Pitt’s rest, while he 
continued in good health. Lord Tem- 
ple’s resignation was determined on 
at a late hour in the evening of the 
Qist; and when I went into Mr 
Pitt’s bedroom the next morning, he 
told me that he had not had a mo- 
ment’s sleep. He expressed great 
uneasiness at the present state of 
public affairs, at the same time de- 
claring his fixed resolution not to 
abandon the position he had taken, 
but to make the best stand in his 


power, though very doubtful of the 


result.” At length the Cabinet was 
formed. Pitt, First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; Thurlowe, Lord Chancel- 
lor; Lord Gower (afterwards Mar- 
quis of Stafford), President of the 
Council; the Duke of Rutland, Lord 
Privy Seal ; Lords Carmarthen and 
Sydney, Secretaries of State; and 
Lord Howe, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. Thus, in doubt and difficulty, 
commenced the most glorious Admi- 
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nistration of England, and Pitt was 
the inspiring name. 

The remark has been already 
made, that the history of English 
politics is the finest lesson for a po- 
jitician. The crisis in which the 
Minister met the Parliament on his 
assumption of office is a striking ex- 
ample of the maxim. But a month 
since the English Ministry stood in 
the exact position of Pitt in Decem- 
ber, 1783. The question then was, 
as it has so jately been, whether the 
minister should meet the existing 
House of Commons, or cal] a new 
one? No Cabinet had ever been so 
powerful in the Commons as that of 
the Coalition. No incipient states- 
man had been less successful in his 
attempts to carry measures against 
that powerful influence than Pitt. 
His talents were acknowledged ; his 
information struck every one with 
wonder ; his integrity was above all 
suspicion. He had already, in mere 
boyhood, placed himself in the fore- 
most rank of debate; but his pro- 
positions were almost uniformly un- 
successful. In the great struggle of 
his early career, the India Bill, he 
had been beaten by majorities of 
two to one; he had been beaten by 
the same majorities, even after the 
dismissal of the Cabinet was cer. 
tain. The presumption and boyish 
folly of his hoping to stand his 
ground against Opposition was a sub- 
ject of incessant ridicule in the 
House. Fox contemptuously pro- 
nounced it a political absurdity to- 
tally unparalleled in the annals of 
immature ambition. The motion 
for a new writ for Appleby, the 
borough for which Pitt sat, was re- 
ceived with a burst of universal 
laughter! Fox openly staked his 
political foresight on the impossibi- 
lity of conducting the public busi- 
ness by this shadow of a Ministry. 
And to make assurance doubly sure, 
the Opposition resolved to delay the 
passing of the Land-tax Bill, a mea- 
sure essential to the national debt 
of that year, and which, therefore, 
must be passed before even an op- 
portunity for a dissolution of Par- 
liament could be given. It was 
evident that Opposition looked up- 
on that House of Commons as their 
own. 

All these circumstances were re- 
volved by the new minister. In 
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his consultations with his friends, 
every argument was urged by them 
to dissolve Parliament. The anxiety 
of his opponents to retard a dissolu- 
tion, seemed to be a direct index to 
the adoption of the contrary mea- 
sure. But his deep-thinking and 
powerful understanding soon decid- 
ed otherwise. He saw that a pre- 
mature appeal to the nation might 
terminate in a general impression 
that he had yet to learn the national 
mind. It was true, that the numbers 
of the Ministerial side might be in- 
creased by the new election, but the 
real question was, whether these 
numbers would be increased to the 
amount of making his administration 
powerful. Most of the great par- 
liamentary interests were directly 
adverse to him. The public feeling, 
on the other hand, had not yet ex- 
pressed itself with satisfactory de- 
cision. The conduct of North’s com- 
bination, however stigmatized by 
men of honour, had not excited a 
spirit of scorn deep enough to over- 
bear the personal interests that ex- 
hibit themselves when the question 
is of elections. The India bill was 
still recent, and the public mind had 
not yet possessed leisure to fathom 
the depths of that daring attempt at 
imperial plunder. But Pitt relied 
oa the common sense and honour of 
the nation, to discover at length the 
contrast between his services and 
those of his opponents, and he de- 
termined to make the trial with the 
existing Parliament. If he failed, he 
still possessed the power to dissolve 
it, with the additional advantage of 
proving to the nation that mere 
stubbornness and partisanship had 
rendered it unfit to carry on the 
national business. If he succeeded, 
he disarmed his antagonists on their 
own field, broke up their party, 
proved to the nation how little they 
had been sustained by character, 
aud how much by patronage, and 
drove them into a state of political 
destitution, which nearly precluded 
their ever forming an effective par- 
liamentary force again. 

The man who thus reasoned, was 
little more than twenty-four years 
old!* And it was at this age that 
Pitt, unaided, took upon him the 
government of the British empire. 
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The overwhelming nature of the task 
which he thus adopted, may be 
judged of from a few of the imme- 
diate subjects which pressed upon 
his Councils—the regulation of the 
Indian system demanding instant 
consideration—the state of the re- 
venue at home, connected as it was 
with the necessity of reforming in- 
numerable fraudulent practices upon 
the public—the restoration of the 
public income to a capacity of meet- 
ing the public expenses—the provi- 
sion for an unfunded debt of thirty 
millions—a system for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt—the choice 
of new taxes to supply the de- 
ficiency of the revenue—the dis- 
turbed condition of Ireland, even 
then a perpetual source of anxiety 
to Government—the pressing claims 
of the sufferers by their loyalty in 
the Colonial war—the commercial 
treaty with America—the vast, com- 
plicated, and threatened interests of 
England with the leading kingdoms 
of the continent—those, and more, 
formed the labour which was to be 
borne by a youth, scarcely acquaint- 
ed with public life, or accustomed to 
the exercise of his own understand- 
ing. Those widely various subjects, 
involving questions of the most dif- 
ficult order which can be presented 
to the human mind, were thrown on 
the capacity of Pitt, unsupported by 
colleagues, Parliament, or the coun- 
try. It is needless to say, how tri- 
umphantly they were borne; with 
what matchless clearness they were 
elucidated, with what steady vigour 
their principles were embodied, and 
with what solid strength their prac- 
tice reinforced the liberties and the 
prosperity of England. Such are the 
duties, and such the glories of an 
English Minister. To fulfil them, 
seems almost beyond the bounds of 
the human faculties ; but as the diffi- 
culty is great, so is the renown. The 
whole range of honourable ambition 
offers to man no nobler prize than 
the fame of an English Minister, 
worthy of his task. None more 
above the common soarings of man- 
kind, none more comprehensive of 
good to general society, none entitled 
to more imperishable distinction in 
the ages to come. 





* He was twenty-four on the 28th of May, minister on the 19th of December, 
1783. 
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1.—George Wyville, Esq. to the Rev. Frederick Walsond, Hartley Rectory, 
Devonshire. 


Leamington Spa, August. 

My Dear Frep,—Don’t be alarm- 
ed for the health of your old friend, 
when you see my letter dated from 
this enlarged edition of the Hospital 
of Invalids. Iam still sound, wind 
and limb, and almost as active with 
the weight of fifty-six years on my 
back as in the merry times of our 
youth, when you and I, Fred,—with 
humility be it spoken,—were a 
couple of as gay young fellows as 
one would wish to meet with ona 
summer's day. It does one good to 
recall old times, and that is one rea- 
son why you and I are such indefa- 
tigable correspondents. 1 have writ- 
ten you a letter on my birth-day 
every year for these thirty years, 
and received your unfailing answer 
iu the Christmas week. That is what 
l call a right English spirit, Fred— 
hever to give up an intimacy with 
au old friend, when you have found 
by experience that he is a good and 
true one. [have been musing over 
some of our old adventures. I think 
they are something like wine—they 
improve every year. Some of them 
did not strike me much at the time; 
but now, after they have been bot- 
tled up for a quarter of a century, 
they have a flavour with them that 
none of one’s newer incidents can 
equal. Do you recollect, Fred, when 
you and I, and Dick Breton and Jack 
Burn, came home, as hard as our 
ags would carry us, from Harley 
oue night, and just got into college 
before the stroke of twelve? What 
a dark night it was, and how Dick 
kept boasting all the time of our 
gallop, that his horse was fresher 
than ever! And then do you recol- 
lect his consternation when he dis- 
covered that the hostler by mistake 
had mounted him, in the hurry and 
darkness, on the Black Jewel, that 
was on its way to run at Epsom 
races? It makes one laugh yet to 
think of Dick’s rage, when an officer 
came next morning, and arrested 
him for horse-stealing. Ah! these 
were the times, my boy, for mirth 
aud jollity: there is no such fun 


nowadays. I don’t believe any 
Oriel man has been had up for theft 
since the year of Dick Breton’s ex- 
ploit. How strangely that party is 
scattered now! Jack Burn keeps 
his ears warm with a judge’s wig, 
and Dick Breton is a baronet and 
major-general, with ten thousand 
a-year, eighteen halfpenny-faced 
children, and only the recollection 
of a liver. You and I, Fred, are 
changed least of any. You were 
always a quiet, comfortable sort of 
fellow, and settled down as natural- 
ly as possible into a steady, respect- 
able rector; and I have flourished 
as much as the rest of the vegetables 
in the fat fields of Glemsworth Hall. 
A squire, a parson, a judge, and a 
general, were four young fellows 
upon four fiery horses, dashing 
through turnpikes, or over them, I 
forget which;—my favourite pace 
now is a quiet amble, and my 
charger a cob of fourteen hands. 
There is not such another punch in 
Suffolk. ’Twas given to me by 
Harry Travers; and as the rascal 
has behaved so infamously since, I 
think I ought to send him the pony 
back ; but what can I do, Fred ? he is 
as sure-footed as a mule, and war- 
ranted to carry sixteen stone. In 
short, his good qualities are innu- 
merable — well bred, steady with- 
out the least taint of vice, and just 
in his prime. On reading this last 
sentence over, [see it is a little doubt- 
ful whether I mean the horse or the 
man. I mean the Galloway, Fred— 
the other has noble points about 
him, but is cursedly ill broke in— 
I'll tell you more about him some 
other time—I will only let you into 
the secret, that this same Harry 
Travers is the cause of my being 
here; there, that will set you guess- 
ing. I have told you already I am 
sound as a bell in health—and so I 
am; but notwithstanding that, I am 
afflicted with a very troublesome 
disease, in the shape of a daughter 
eighteen years of age—as beautiful 
as there is any occasion for, and fill- 
ed to the brim with feeling and ro- 
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mance, which is just another name 
for—mischief. 1 undertook to be 
my own physician; and as this Mas- 
ter Travers lives with his uncle, the 
old curmudgeon who bought the 
Scarlock estates, which lie close into 
mine, I prescribed a change of air. 
My boy Tom is just come from his 
trayels; very much improved, I be- 
lieve, but I hav’n’t yet seen him. I 
have sent him home to take care of 
things in my absence, and have or- 
dered him, without showing any 
symptoms of suspicicn, to keep a 
watchful eye on young Travers, and 
a designing, blue-eyed, sweet-look- 
ing little thing, his sister. As lam 
so far away from home, and have 
neither workmen to superintend, nor 
any thing to do, but strut about the 
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streets, I will perhaps write you 
oftener than at other times: for this 
Emily of mine, though a very nice, 
well-behaved, affectionate girl —I 
will say that for her—is not so 
much of a companion as she used 
to be, but mopes a good deal, and 
raves a great quantity of nonsense 
about Shakspeare that wrote the 
plays. Doyou recollect John Kem- 
ble in Cato the night we went to 
Covent Garden after taking our 
Bachelor's but, by the by, I don’t 
think Shakspeare wrote Cato. Re- 
member me very kindly to my good 
friend, Mrs Walsond, and my god- 
daughter, little Jane; and believe 
me your very sincere, old friend, 
GerorGe WyYvILLE. 








2.—Miss Emily Wyville to Mrs Margaret Bethel. 


My pearest Aunt, Peccy,—I 
wrote you a very hurried note just 
before leaving home, telling you of 
our removal to this place. As to its 
being for the sake of papa’s health, 
1 don’t believe a word of it; he is 
stronger and better-looking than I 
ever remember him. Ah! I can’t 
help feeling that I am the cause of 
his leaving home, and I may say 
happiness, behind him ; for ’tis quite 
melancholy, I assure you, to see how 
out of his element he seems among 
the butterfly people of this frivolous 
town. He walks up and down the 
street as if he had no object in life 
but to while away the time; and, 
though we have only been here two 
days, I am sure he is more heartily 
tired of it than I am. 

Two days after that happy, happy 
dinner at Scarlock, every thing 
seemed suddenly and unaccountably 
changed. My dearest friend !—the 
sweetest girl you ever saw in your 
life!—Oh! aunt Peggy, how you 
would love her, if you knew her so 
well as I do !—dear, dear Charlotte 
Travers was so good, so kind, so en- 
chanting! In fact, ever since their 
old uncle, Mr Dobbs, came to live at 
Scarlock, we have been more attach- 
ed than sisters, and, for nearly half a 
year, not a week passed without our 
meeting two or three times; and 
papa was so fond of her too. And 
her brother, Mr Henry Travers, was 
a great favourite of his. They were 


both almost constantly at Glems- 


worth, and you may easily imagine 
what a comfort dear Charlotte was 
to me, as we have no near neigh- 
bours but themselves. I will de- 
scribe my Charlotte to you as nears 
ly as I can. She is a little taller than 
lam, which you would not be sur- 
prised at, for she comes of a very tall 
family. Her brother is much taller 
than Tom. I should think he was 
fully six feet high; but then he is 
so elegant and graceful, that he is 
quite free from the awkwardness 
which is generally produced by great 
height. Her eyes are a deep, rich 
brown; not so dark or penetrating 
as her brother’s, nor so proud and 
haughty-looking. Her smile is very 
like his; and altogether, Iam sure 
you would say, that Charlotte Tra- 
vers is as beautiful as an angel. 
Well, all this went on most de- 
lightfully til) two days after our din- 
ner at Scarlock, which I wrote you 
an account of, and then things went 
on very differently. Papa grew pee- 
vish and sullen; never laughed or 
joked with me as he used to do; 
never took me out for a ride; nor 
mentioned the name of his favourite, 
Charlotte Travers. I thought this 
very odd, and still more unaccount- 
able that he hurried me off here ona 
single day’s notice; leaving my maid 
Patison at home, and only bringing 
old Giles Gubbins, the. coachman, 
to Jook after his punch pony. He 
used to call it Young Harry, because 
it was a present from Mr Travers; 
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but now he never calls it by its 
name, but only says, “ Giles, bring 
round my bay Galloway.” I expect 
a letter from my brother Tom, who 
is at home, and hope to hear of my 
darling friend Charlotte through 
him. And now, my dear aunt Peggy, 
I will tell you about our situation 
here. 

We have a suite of rooms in the 
—— hotel, and are as comfortable as 
if we were iu a private house. The 
streets are spacious and handsome, 
and the country in the neighbour- 
hood the most beautiful, and the 
richest in England. We are within 
an hour’s drive of Warwick Castle, 
or Guy’s Cliff, or Kenilworth, or the 
birth-place of Shakspeare. All these 
we are going to see next week, and 
I will give you as good a description 
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of them as Tam able. But lovely as 
this place is, I cannot help fancying 
how fresh and beautiful the green 
lanes about Glemsworth must be in 
this enchanting summer. How de- 
licious the dark sombre shade of the 
huge sycamores that form the 
avenue to Scarlock must be now, 
with their leafy tops so interlaced, 
that, in walking beneath them, you 
might fancy you were in some old 
cathedral, with its dim religious 
light, and might listen for the swell 
of the noble organ to waft your soul 
beyond this visible diurnal sphere, 
aud lap your senses in Elysium. Ah! 
when shall we get back to dear old 
Glemsworth !—Your ever affection- 
ate niece, 

Emity WYvVILLE, 


3.—Thomas Wyville, Esq. to George Wyville, Esq. 


My Dear Faruner,—I had stood 
here on my post without seeing any 
thing of the enemy for two days, and 
began to think of taking the first 
step myself, by calling on old Dobbs, 
and reconnoitering the position of 
his forces. However, I assuaged my 
ennui as well as I was able, by revi- 
siting the scenes of my youth, which 
are rendered doubly dear to me by 
having been absent from them so 
long. Three years’ tossing about in 
foreign parts has not rubbed off, I 
assure you, one particle of my Eng- 
lish feeling, and I prefer the secluded 
beauty of an English village, with its 
venerable church tower arising from 
amidst a grove of trees, and the cot- 
tage smoke curling in blue wreathes 
far up into the silent air, to the more 
dazzling prospects of France or Italy. 
In looking at them my eye only is 
delighted—it never gets clear into 
the heart, as a home view, like the 
scene from our own Merrill Down. 
And certainly the landscape from 
that poiat is very much improved, 
by the additions your new neigh- 
bour has made to Scarlock Hall. 
The new facing he has given the 
turrets, and the very judicious open- 
ings he has made in the woods, give 
a greater harmony to the landscape 
than I had ever thought it susceptible 
of. But I am wandering from the 
business of the letter. Yesterday, 
about one o'clock, after I had been 


strolling about the park for several 
hours, [ had retired to our old 
schoolroom, where Emily had left 
some of her books and drawings. 
I had thrown myself into the old 
arm-chair, with my back to the open 
window,—I had a book in my haud, 
but as I have now forgotten what 
book it was, I suspect I could not 
have been very highly interested in 
its contents; but certainly, whether 
by the story I was reading, or by 
something else, my mind was entire- 
ly occupied, when I was awakened 
out of my reverie by a step just at 
my side, and then a faint shriek! I 
started up and saw, nearly sinking to 
the ground, with agitation and alarm, 
the sweetest creature in the world; 
her cheek pale with fear, and in the 
next moment flushing with confu- 
sion. Excuse me, she said, I expect- 
ed to find Emily here. I told her my 
sister had left the country, and en- 
quired if it was Miss Travers whom 
1 had the honour to address. It was, 
indeed; and really, my dear father, I 
can’t at all see how Emily can pos- 
sibly be in the smallest danger from 
so very desirable a companion. She 
told me that her brother had accom- 
panied her to the gate, and after our 
mutual awkwardness at so unex- 
pected a rencontre had worn off, and 
after a great deal of laughing at her 
unceremonious entrée by the win- 
dow, I ordered Lightfoot, and offer- 
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ed to accompany her till she rejoin- 
ed her escort in the village. Her 
brother, however, not expecting her 
return so soon, had ridden some- 
where else, and as she was afraid to 
return to Scarlock without him, we 
cut off into the lower woods, in hopes 
of finding him at a summer house to 
which she told me he was in the 
habit of making frequent pilgrima- 

es. The thing that astonished Miss 
_ more than any thing else, 
was the suddenness of your removal 
from Glemsworth, and Emily’s en- 
tire silence on the subject. Poor 
thing, 1 could not help pitying her 
for losing her only companion 
through the savage meanness of the 
uncultivated barbarian her uncle. 
But in case this simplicity should 
turn out to be assumed, and both 
she and her brother are in a plot to 
thwart your designs, I have deter- 
mined, as the best means of watch- 
iug her closely, to ride out with her 
as ofter asl can. If you will tell 
me more at Jarge than you have 
hitherto done the actual result of 
your conversation with old Dobbs, 
and your fears as to the designs of 
young Travers, I shall be more able 
to assist you than now when I am 
kept comparatively in the dark. Af- 
ter a long ramble through the alleys 
of the wood, we at last encountered 
her brother. I was struck with his 
resemblance to his sister, and though 
prepared by your last instructions to 
be suspicious of him, I could not help 
thinking, from his appearance, that 
he was rather deserving of the praises 
you used to lavish on him in the let- 
ter you sent to me when I was on 
my travels. We met as if we had 
been old friends, for really Miss 
Travers introduced us to each other 
in a manner which made it impossi- 
ble for me to keep up the appearance 


-4.— George Wyville, Esq. 


Tuat’s the very thing ; stick to it, 
my boy, and Harry Travers—Mr 
Henry Travers, I mean—confound 
the boy, I can’t help thinking and 
speaking of him as if he were my 
own. Well, that young man will find 
it impossible to escape your pene- 
tration. You ask me the particulars 
of my interview with old Dobbs. 
Did you ever see him? He is the 
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of reserve which I had intended. 
I determined, however, not to have 
more conversation with him than 
was absolutely unavoidable, so I at- 
tached myself almost exclusively to 
his sister's side. This, [ think you 
will allow, is the safest way, for if [ 
permit myself to get on friendly 
terms with him, I shall find it very 
difficult to keep a properly unpre- 
judiced eye upon his movements. 
After a delightful ride, I left them 
at Scarlock gate, and as they are 
going to-morrow to a farm of old 

obbs’s—how immensely rich the 
old hunks must be!—about eight 
miles off, over Lipscott Down, I 
thought that was a very good oppor- 
tunity of fishing out more of their 
real character, and I have accord- 
ingly agreed to go with them, Now, 
could any thing be more lucky than 
this acquaintance, so unexpectedly 
formed, and, from that very circum- 
stance, divested at once of all the 
forms and stiffnesses of an ordinary 
introduction? I shall write to you 
the result of my observations to- 
morrow or next day. Now, that a 
sense of duty to you has reconciled 
me to my position here, | must con- 
fess that I thought it very provoking 
to have been sent down to this so- 
litary mansion without once seeing 
either you or Emily after so long 
an absence. I hope you find Lea- 
mington agree with you, and if 
you do, [ should advise you to be 
in no great hurry to deprive your- 
self of its advantages, howl thing 
goes on here as well as if you your- 
self were on the spot; and as Emily 
has luckily left the key of her book 
shelves, | can employ my spare 
time very profitably in study. Write 
to me immediately, and believe me, 
dear father, Xc. 

Tuomas Wyvitie. 


to Thomas Wyville Esq. 


scurviest-looking old rascal you ever 
saw—thin as a board, with a face 
apparently carved by a very rough 
workman out of a log of damaged ° 


mahogany. He and I used to get 
on very well, though he was con- 
tinually jeering me about my high 
birth, as he called it; he was al- 
ways doing the same to his nephew 
and niece;—for General Travers, 
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their father, you’llobserve, made what 
is called alow marriage, though, from 
ull I can hear, their mother was 
a very respectable, lady-like sort of 
woman. You know, from my letters, 
what a favourite of mine young 
Harry was. In fact, he: was the 
nicest lad that could be—famous 
rider, capital shot, admirable fisher ; 
—in short, one of the pleasantest, 
best-informed fellows you can fan- 
cy. I was always thinking what an 
excellent companion he would be 
for you on your return, and installed 
him very nearly in your place, as 
my right hand man upon all occa- 
sions. As to minding his uncle, he 
did not care a stiver for all the old 
Dobbs’s that ever walked, compared 
tome. And if the truth were told, 
I think he likes me better yet than 
e’er a relation he has in the world, 
for Harry is the best-hearted—but 
enough of this. Two days before I 
came here in such a hurry, I went 
over to Scarlock, and sat down for 
a few minutes with old Dobbs. The 
old feilow has a habit of beginning 
every conversation with a strange 
grumphy sort of cough, and the bit- 
terer the speech he is going to 
make, the quicker and more fre- 
quent grows his—ugg! ugg! ugg! 
After speechifying to each other 
about the weather for some little 
time, I thought it best to come to 
business with the old gentleman in 
au open, honourable kind of way ; so 
I said to him, 

** Your nephew, young Travers, is 
a great favourite of mine.” 

‘“* Ugg, ugg—He is very well till 
he is known.” 

“ Well, for my part, I like him 
the better the more I see of him. 
And what I was going to say to you 
was this, that if so be as by any 
chance our young ones should take 
a fancy to each other, why, 
then ”—— 

** Ugg, ugg, ugg,” interrupted old 
Dobbew® a dea, nslghbane Wy- 
ville, you must make the young man 
your gamekeeper; and as to the 
young woman ”—— 

“ Mr Dobbs,” I said, getting angry 
at the impertinent old vulgarian, “ I 
want to hear only a plain answer to 
a plain question. You would object 
to the match?” 
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“ Ugg, ugg—between Glemsworth 
Manor and Scarlock Hall ?—by no 
means—ugg, ugg.” 

“Why, you must be aware, Mr 
Dobbs, that I have a son, and can do 
very little for my daughter.” 

“ Then I can do nothing—ugg, 
ugg—for my nephew; for—ugg, 
ugg—d'ye see, you squires of gentle 
blood are very glad to get hold of a 
good settlement in any way you can 
—ugg, ugg. If it’s love that makes 
Miss Emily run after my nephew, 
why let her marry him, and be con- 
tented. He shall get no settlements 
from me.” 

“ We don’t want any from any 
penny-saving old curmudgeon like 
you,” cried |, in a great rage; “and 
if you gave him all the money you 
have scraped together, he should ne- 
ver have my consent to marry any 
one belonging to me. So, good 
morning.” 

“ Ugg, ugg, ugg. Whatif he mar- 
ries her without asking your leave ?”’. 
replied old Dobbs, growing nearly 
as avgry as I was. “ What if he takes 
her in spite of you? what if he runs 
away with her before a month is 
past? Ugg, ugg, ugg.” 

“T shall take special care he has 
no opportunity.” 

“ Ugg, ugg—no settlement from 
me. But what’s to hinder him from 
marrying any squire’s daughter he 
pleases? what's to hinder him, I 
say? Ugg, ugg.” 

Before he had time to finish his 
harangue, I had left the insulting old 
ecoundrel’s house; and as I have 
made up my mind to keep Emily 
out of the way, I brought her off 
here, in hopes of her meeting some 
fellow that will put Harry Travers 
out of her head. But do you,in the 
mean time, continue your guard upon 
the brother and sister; spite old 
Dobbs in every way you can; and, 
after I have got all things a little 
more comfortably settled here, I 
will run down for a day or two to 
Glemsworth to see how the land lies. 
I have no time for any more at pre+ 
sent; so remain your affectionate 
father, 

Grorce WYVILLE. 
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We have now been here, dearest 
aunt Peggy, for a whole fortnight, 
and still | have heard nothing of 
what they are doing at Glemsworth, 
My brother Tom has written two or 
three letters to papa; but their con- 
tents are rigidly kept from me. We 
were terribly dull for the first week. 
Papa had nothing to do. The news- 
room grew tiresome, so did the 
pump-room; and as we had no so- 
ciety, I was quite sorry to see him 
so wretched. Three or four days 
ago, however, he became acquainted 
with an old gentleman who lodges 
on the same floor with us. He is 
paralytic, and blind of an eye—very 
sarcastic and ill-natured ; but papa 
finds him very amusing. Iam glad 
of it for his sake; but, I must con- 
fess, the hideous snuffle with which 
all Mr Griper’s good things are said 
—for he speaks almost entirely 
through his nose—becomes exces- 
sively annoying. Regularly about 
twelve o'clock every day, we hear 
the creaking of the little wheeled 
chair, which he never leaves, coming 
along the passage, then a tap at our 
door, and here he sits with us all 
day. If we go for a walk, nothing 
will please old Griper but to have 
his chair wheeled up and down the 
street close beside us; so that from 
morning till evening we are never 
without the company of papa’s new 
friend. He is one of that sort of per- 
sons one is always sure to meet with 
at watering-places. There is no per- 
son we know any thing of in any 
part of England with whom he is not 
* acquainted. Papa calls him his peer- 
age, almanac, and army-list, all in 
one. He is even acquainted with 
our neighbour, old Mr Dobbs; and 
shook his head greatly when papa 
asked him if he knew any thing of 
Harry Travers. Ill-natured, ridi- 
culous old man, I can scarcely en. 
dure him. He even talks dispa- 
ragingly of my amiable Charlotte, 
and told us in strict confidence, that 
old Dobbs had hinted to him that he 
had a plot to unite the Glemsworth 
property to his own, by getting 
young Wyville to marry his niece! 

You ought to have seen what a 
rage my father was in at this infor- 
mation. He called him cozening old 


Jew, and fifty other epithets worse 
than these, and said, he would go 
down and put a stop to the whole 
plot, by disinheriting my brother, if 
he ever said another word to my 
charming Charlotte. Another word, 
thought I. So they ave acquainted. 
How very odd, that Tom should 
never have written to tell me so. 
Isn’t this old Mr Griper the most 
provoking creature that we could 
possibly have met with? But the 
most puzzling circumstance of all is, 
how the fact of my brother’s mar- 
trying Charlotte can, by any possibi- 
lity, unite the two properties. The 
old man is not surely so mad as to 
make the girl his heir. Ridiculous 
thought! And if I could fancy for a 
moment that she entered into so un- 
principled and infamous a scheme, 
“ Though that her jesses were my 
dear heartstrings”—But no! The 
thing is impossible, and the whole 
story is only another ill-natured in- 
vention of this detestable old slan- 
derer, Mr Griper. He seems to 
have no pleasure equal to the delight 
of teazing and opposing me. Papa 
and I went a few days ago a pilgri- 
mage to the shrine of Shakspeare. 
We drove through a most enchant- 
ing country, full of rich views and 
splendid mansions, and arrived at 
last at the birthplace of the Bard of 
Avon. The enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment was enchanting. My tempo- 
rary freedom from the cynical re- 
marks of Mr Griper added, if that 
were possible, to the raptures of my 
enjoyment in treading the same 
street, viewing the same scenes, and 
breathing the same air as the im- 
mortal poet. But my father’s apathy 
was scarcely less provoking than 
would have been the sneers of 
his new acquaintance. To all my 
rhapsodies on the genius, the pathos, 
the tenderness, the magnificence of 
the glorious being, he only answer- 
ed,—“ Ah! cleverish chap, no doubt. 
Elliston was capital in Falstaff.” The 
idea of that fat brutal old man being 
the only one of all the creations of 
the enchanter that comes to my fa- 
ther’s mind while standing on the 
very grave of the imaginer of Con- 
stance, of Macbeth, of Hamlet, and 
of Romeo! ’Tis horrible! — most 
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horrible! But our old coachman, 
Giles, was a thousand times worse, 
and made me blush for my country, 
to think that one human being—one 
Englishman, of whatever grade in 
society—should be so profoundly 
ignorant of the very name of the 
greatest miracle that ever his coun- 
try produced. He turned to the per- 
son who showed us the tomb, and 
said,—“ And, pray, can you tell us 
where this here old gentleman li- 
ved ?” 

“In this very town,” was the answer. 

“ Mayor, mayhap, or topping 
tradesman? We ha’ a many finer mo- 
niments in Glemsworth church. We 
ha’ one to old Bill Figgins the gro- 
cer, with a statue twice as big as this. 
But then Bill Figgins was mortal 
rich. Was this here Mr Shakespur 
a rich gentleman ?” 

“ He was very poor when he be- 
gan the world.” 

“ Ah! so was Bill Figgins,” said 
Giles. 

“ He was accused of stealing deer 
out of a gentleman's park.” 

“He was ?—Then I wouldn’t give 


Bill Figgins’s moniment for a score 
of his’n—for Bill was always ho- 


nest.” 

“ He then went to London, and, 
they say, held gentlemen’s horses at 
the doors of the theatre.” 

“ What! and slipt out their hand- 
kerchiefs, mayhap, or their pocket- 
books, as they walked past ?—One 
of the light-fingered gentry—eh ?” 

My father stood by, and enjoyed 
this conversation very much. The 
whole scene was profanation to me, 
80 I left them, and wandered in that 
beautiful churchyard. In silence, 
and with my heart full of a vast va- 
riety of emotions, I lay in a corner 
of the carriage as we went home, 
where, as usual, we were received 
in our own apartment by the odious 
Mr Griper. 

“ T hope you’ve enjoyed your trip 
to the birthplace of old Billy the 
deep-stealer ?” he snuffled. 

“ Ah! very nice place indeed,” 
replied papa;—‘“ the town seems 
most admirably supplied with coals 
—I wish to heaven we had sucha 
canal near Glemsworth.” 

“ And you, miss, have you picked 
bs any more information about the 
life and manners of the playwright?” 
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I took no notice of his impertinent 
question. 

“ He’s a ro subject, truly,” 
he continued, with his insufferable 
whine, “ to be the object of a young 
lady’s idolatry!—A robber in his 
youth—a vagabond in his manhood 
—a tippling, prosy, beer-drinking 
rascal in his old age—a sulky neigh- 
bour —a cruel master, an unkind 
husband ”—— 

“Was he all that?” said my fa- 
ther. “ Prove this, Mr Griper, and 
I'll burn every volume the scoundrel 
wrote, the moment I get back to 
Glemsworth.” 

“ Why, it can’t exactly be proved,” 
replied Mr Griper, “because, un- 
fortunately, at that time there was 
no brother poet to give us mémoires 
of his friend; but I think we may 
fairly guess that he was all I have 
said. For my own part, I have no 
doubt, in spite of the frowns I see 
gathering on Miss Emily’s brow, that 
he was a hard-hearted, selfish, sulky 
old rascal; and it is only a great 
pity Sir Thomas Lucy didn’t tuck 
a up on one of the trees in his 

ark.” 
“a What sort of a looking fellow 
was he?” said papa, evidently be- 
lieving all the scurrilous old man’s 
assertions. 

“ Why, a little, ugly, bandylegged 
fellow—fat and punchy as an alder- 
man—with two great goggle eyes, 
and a red fiery nose, from breakfast- 
ing on onions and raw gin.” 

I could endure this blasphemy no 
longer, and flaunted out of the room, 
but not before I heard the low snuf- 
fling chuckle of my tormentor, and 
the broad, open, hearty laugh of papa 
—I'm sure I never longed so fer- 
vently for any thing as for the de- 
parture—(I don’t exactly mean the 
death )—of this provoking old Gri- 
per. I have kept a journal of all 
our trips to the different places in 
this neighbourhood—to Warwick 
Castle, where my heart swells with 
the triumphs of a tournament or a 
feast of peacocks,—to Kenilworth, 
vocal with the pompsand pageantries 
of the noble Elizabeth, and conse- 
crated no less in the memory of the 
tender and the pure, by the agonies 
and sighs of the lovely Amy Rob- 
sart,—to Stonelegh Abbey, fit only 
for the residence of a poet, the lover 
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of the good and beautiful,—but as I 
shall send my journal to you, my 
dearest aunt Peggy, the moment it 
is completed, I will spare you an 
abstract of it in the mean time.— 
You will see how anxiously during 
all this letter I have turned my 
thoughts away from home. Alas! 
if I only mention the word, papa 
looks so black, and Mr Griper gazes 
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at me with his one eye with such 
an expression of slyness and deri- 
sion, that I am afraid to open my 
lips upon the subject. Writing to 
you is the greatest consolation I 
have. Pity your poor niece, and 
believe me, ever affectionately, 
your 
Emity WyvIL_e. 


6.—Mr Giles Gubbins to Mrs Bartlett, Housekeeper, Glemsworth. 


Dear Sat, cording to promuss, I 
sit down to right you with mutch 
plessure. Our dooins here has been 
butsoso. About ten days ago there 
comed a cripple gentleman to live 
in the next sweet rooms, as they 
calls ’m here, to our master and 
young missus. He is a rum ’un, 
surely. But master takes to ‘im 
greatly; and, what’s more, thoff he 
has only one eye, and never no legs, 
I’m considerable mistaken if he 
don’t take a’ter Miss Emily. He be 
continually axin’ questions about 
her whenever he meets me in the 
passage, as he goes whirring along 
in his sedan. I'll keep watch over the 
old varmint, so if Master Harry calls, 
tell him we are all in good health and 
welltodo. I wish we was all back at 
Glemsworth. I can’t think what put 
it in master’s head to come here gal- 
livantin’ among a set of people as 
sits in little arm chairs, runnin’ on 
wheels, and calls’emselvesanvyleeds. 
They are quer peoplethem anvyleeds 
surely, but we doesn’t know none on 
?em except this here old gentleman 
Mr Griper, as I told you on as axin’ 
so much about our young missus. 
Tell Master Harry we are all right, 
and no mistake. ’Cordin’ to promuss, 
I will now tell you all as we have 
seen ; butas my memory is very bad, 
and I never took no notes at the time, 
I perhaps confuses them a bit. 
We have seed Warrick Castle, and 
Landleworth Castle, Statford on 
Haven, and Stonelegh Habby ; butmy 
mind is so worried with the lot on 
7em, that I can’t recollect which on 
7em I seed first. Howsomever, in 
Warrick Castle we seed a number of 
things. But the most wonderfullest 
po of all was a huge porridge pot, 
equal to our hundred gallon boiler, 


as belonged to a wicked fellow in 


these parts called Shakespur, He 


stole a horse, and then had something 
to do with holding deers at the doors 
of atheatre. Howsomever, there the 
pot is, sure enough. There was also 
a great head of some enormous beast 
called a ell-of-want; and the fat 
gentleman as showed us the coorosi- 
ties, said something about a man of 
the name of Seesar—I always thought 
that was the name of a dog—as built 
a tower here, so I suppose he was a 
toppin’ mason in this here country. 
Then there was a ruination—no, that 
was at Candleworth—a statue of a 
man not half the size of Master Fig- 

ins’s in our church at home—no, I 
think that wur at Statford on Haven. 
But the place I remembers best about 
was Stonelegh Habby. You never 
seed sich a beautiful place in your 
born days; Scarlock Hall is nothin’ 
to it. The gentleman as lives here 
was a great favourite of Queen Eliza. 
beth; she came down for to see him, 
and every body thought she was a 
- to marry him; but here was the 

evil to pay, for he was married 
already to a very beautiful young 
lady, one Miss Hamy. Well, what 
does he do, but, like a bloody-minded 
villain, murder she; and a’ter all, the 
Queen, God bless her, would have 
nothin’ to say to him. Now, be- 
tween you and I, Sal, I don’t think 
this here Reform bill is of any kind 
of use whatsomever, if a man be 
at liberty to murder his wife with- 
out impunity, as a body may say. 
But here, this here gentleman is still 
livin, and from all I can see, as much 
liked and respected as if he was as 
innocent as ababe. Oh! Sal, the sin 
of this here world is prodigious. But 
whether this happened at the Habby 
or Candleworth Castle, Iam not very 
sure; but it isn’t of no grit conse- 
quence, so as it happened some- 
where. After this account of our 
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travels, you'll see as I have been a 
storing my mind with useful and 
entertainin nolledge, like the little 
books aslies in yourroom. There’s 
nothin like travellin for openin one’s 
mind,—or his eyes either, for the 
matter of that. [ve seed a sight of 
things sin I left hoam. The horses, 
to be sure, is very fine; and master’s 
cob—young Harry—is the hadmira- 
tion of all the fat old gentlemen in 
the town. They are always a axing 
me if it is to be sold; but master 
wouldn't part with it for its weight 
in ginnies; so tell master Harry we 
are all right, and never to be down- 
hearted about nothin, for it will all 
come round in time. I wish we was 


all back hoam again, for they puts 
too little hops in their beer, thoff the 
porter I must confess is particklar. 
O, Sally, I hasn’t had a bit of a 
junket-like since I left the old man- 
The bar-maids in them parts 


nor. 
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is uncommon high ; and besides, for 
the matter of that, I never could see 
no use in a parlour, with one whole 
side of the room, and one-haff of the 
door-way, made of glass,—a pretty 
joke it would be if there was a glass 
door to your room at Glemsworth, 
where you and I and the butler has 
all been so snugg. I really wishes 
we was all back again, for I feels in 
this outlandish place just like one of 
the babes in the wood. Master would 
be as tired of it as I am, if it wasn’t 
all along of this cripple gentleman, 
as takes to himamazin ;—so no more 
at present, but remains your fello- 
servant, 
GiLEs GuBBINs. 


P.S. Tell Jim Fyler to be care- 
ful in givin the bay mare a canter 
every mornin. Young missus will 
ride her again before long. 


7.—Miss Emily Wyville to Mrs Margaret Bethel. 


I am sure it is one of the most 
delightful things in the world to have 
such a dear, kind, good-natured 
maiden aunt as Ihave. What could 
I do in this banishment from all the 
places and all the friends that were 
dear to me, if I had not your sym- 
pathizing bosom, dear aunt Peggy, 
on which to repose my sorrows? 
My situation here grows more and 
more distressing every day. This 
wicked old man, Mr Griper, does all 
he can to make me wretched; and 
he has now got so completely the 
mastery of papa, that he follows his 
advice in every thing. He has 
pressed him to Glemsworth for the 
whole of this autumn, and (horrible 
to relate!) the invitation is accepted. 
Indeed, I overheard him promising 
to papa to make himself useful in 
keeping me out of the clutches of 
that dangerous young man, Harry 
Travers. Did you ever hear of any 
thing so indelicate? I only wish 
Harry had heard him—But no! I 
wouldn’t for all the world have Mr 
Travers know of their suspicions. 
It is really too bad to be twitted in 
this way, as if I had become secretly 
engaged to poor Harry, when I as- 
sure you there is no ground for it. 
It may perhaps strike you as very 
-odd, that Harry never even hinted 


at any thing of that kind tome. I 
must say it appears rather extraor- 
dinary to me, especially as I know 
from the dear open-hearted Char- 
lotte, that he doesn’t consider me 
merely a common acquaintance. 
But now to be suspected wrongfully 
is very provoking. 


Ihad written thus far, when I was 
summoned to the drawingroom, and 
there I found papa and Mr Griper 
in deep divan. Papaheld a letter in 
his hand, and paced up and down 
the room in a state of excitement. 
“ The old rascal,” he said, “ that 
old scoundrel Dobbs will succeed, I 
verily believe, in both the things he 
has threatened me with. Young 
Travers gone off about ten days ago 
into Devonshire; and my boy Tom 
fallen evidently over head and ears 
in love with that minx, Miss Char- 
lotte !” 

“ O, delightful!” I cried. 

* Hold your tongue, miss,” re- 

lied papa, in a towering passion: 
if ia bas made such a fool of him- 
self, he shall suffer for it, I can tell 

“And quite right too,” snuffled 
old Griper. “ She must be a very 
designing sort of vixen, this friend 
of Miss Emily’s; and as to the young 
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man Travers having gone into De- 
ee, I don’t believe a word of 
t.” 

“ How? where do you think he’s 
gone to then ?” said papa. 

* Why, here to be sure. I have 
no doubt he is lurking about in this 
very town—perhaps in this very 
house,” replied Griper, looking im- 
pudently at me. 

“ T wouldn’t advise him to let me 
catch him here—that’s all. But 
what, in Heaven’s name, is to be 
done? Old Dobbs shall not triumph 
over me, if I can help it. Tell me, 
A dear Griper, what I ought to 

0?” 

“Why, your object, as I under- 
stand you,” answered Mr Griper, 
“is to prevent Harry Travers from 
running away with your daughter. 
There is no use keeping the matter 
a secret now. Old Dobbs crowed 
over you, and boasted that Travers 
would do so within a month, with- 
out asking your consent, and with- 
out his agreeing to settle a shilling 
on his nephew.” 

“ Yes, that’s what the old rascal 
said. But, adad! I think we’ll beat 
him; for three weeks are past al- 
ready, and it will be an extraordina- 
ry matter if we can’t keep him at 
arm’s length, at all events, for seven 
day’s longer.” 

“ But there’s another thing,” con- 
tinued Mr Griper, “ that you have 
to guard against; and that is—that 
old Dobbs and the girl together 
don’t hook in your son to a marriage 
without any settlement,—so that the 
old fellow will do you on both 
points, and have both niece and ne- 
phew provided for without coming 
down with a single shilling.” 

“ The skinflint old Jew! It isn’t 
so much that, as the triumph it will 
be to him: there will be no end of 
his cursed ‘ugg, ugg!’ But how can 
I prevent it?” 

“Your only plan, my dear Wy- 
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ville, is this: You have a friend in 
Devonshire near the place they say 
young Travers is gone to?” 

“ Yes, old Fred Walsond.” 

“ Well, write him. He will easi- 
ly ascertain whether or not he is 
really there. Go you, in the mean 
time, for two days to Glemsworth, 
and settle matters as you best can 
with Master Tom and Miss Char- 
lotte. Leave charge of this young 
lady to me: I'll keep guard over 
her as if she were a golden apple; 
and ”—— 

“ Capital! the very thing!” ex- 
claimed my father, shaking his 
friend’s hand. ‘“ What could I have 
done without you? Emily,” he 
continued, turning to me, “I put 
you entirely in the charge of my 
friend, Mr Griper. See no one else 
but the landlady and your maid till 
Ireturn. You have your books and 
music, and Mr Griper will pass the 
mornings with you. I shall be back 
in three days, and hope to hear good 
accounts of you when I return.” 

“TI am sorry, sir,’ I said, “ you 
have not paid me the compliment of 
reposing confidence in my own 
sense of propriety, but put me under 
the care of a person whose company 
is at all times disagreeable, and 
still more so, when he is mean 
enough to take on himself the cha- 
racter of aspy.” I glided majesti- 
cally out of the room as I said this, 
but not before I heard papa say, 
“ Never mind what she says, Griper ; 
we'll keep her out of old Dobbs’s 
hands at any rate.” So here, dearest 
aunt Peggy, am I kept a prisoner, 
and without even the miserable con- 
solation of having done any thing 
worthy of such restraint, and under 
the guard, too, of that detestable old 
I can’t write another word.— 
So, adieu, dear aunt, your disconso- 
late niece, 

EmI.y. 


8.—Georye Wyville, Esq. to the Rev. Fred. Walsond. 


NevER can any man, my dear Fred, 
know what it is to be thoroughly 
miserable, till he is plagued with 
marriageable daughters and flirting 
sons. I told you in my letter from 
this place, that I had set Tom to 
keep watch over young Travers and 


his sister. What the deuce do you 
think they have done ? Why, blinded 
him, and, I verily believe, worked 
him into a marriage. You will say, 
why not? I will tell you: Old Dobbs, 
the girl’s uncle, is a queer, disagree- 
able, purse-proud, old fellow, and 
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put me into a rage with him the last 
time I saw him. I went over to speak 
to him about his nephew, who had 
been throwing sheep’s eyes, as the 
saying is,atmy Emily. He laughed 
and sneered, till I lost all patience, 
and told me, that if his nephewchose, 
he would run away with my girl in 
a month,—but he first of all said he 
would condescend to agree to the 
match, if I settled my whole estate 
on the bride! Did you ever hear of 
such a rascal? And now what do 
you think his plan is? Why, to get 
my son to run away with his unpor- 
tioned niece, in hopes, as my good 
friend, Mr Griper, suggests, to put 
me into a passion with the boy, dis- 
inherit him, and settle all upon Miss 
Emily, who will by this time have 
been snapt up by young Travers, 
without so much as saying to me, by 
your leave. Here’s a plot! I would 
submit to a great deal if I could only 
spite the old man. But howto do 
it is the question. One way cer- 
tainly is, to keep my girl out of young 
Travers’s reach; and at the same 
time to resist my boy’s marriage 
with his niece, till I have returned 
him tit for tat for the insult he of- 
fered to me, by promising to con- 
sent to the match, provided he set- 
tles every acre of Scarlock Hall 
upon the bride. This will be capital 
revenge, and I sincerely hope the old 
rogues indignation will choke him. 
All these plans have been put into 
my head by the pleasantest old fel- 
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low I ever met with. He is a pro 
digious victim to rheumatism, and is 
blind of an eye, over which he wears 
an enormous black patch. He lives 
constantly in one of those whirligi 

sort of chairs they have here, an 

has been of great use to me. He 
recommends my going to Glems- 
worth to put my revefige on old 
Dobbs in execution; and he has 
promised, in the mean time, to be as 
watchful as a dragon over Miss 
Emily. So much for her. She is 
pretty safe, I conclude, for though 
the fellow has only one eye, by Jove, 
he is as clever as the old chap we 
used to read of that had .a hundred. 
Now, what I want you to do, is to 
ascertain for me immediately, whe- 
ther Harry Travers, as I hear by a 
letter from home, has gone on a vi- 
sit to your neighbourhood—to the 
house of a gentleman of the name of 
Sir Peregrine Potts, near Hartley. 
If so, the game is curown. But old 
Griper suspects that his Devonshire 
visit is a hoax, and that in reality he 
is) on the watch in Leamington. 
Lose no time in letting me know.— 
What could I have done without 
such an assistant as Griper! He is 
coming to me this autumn. You 
must make an effort to come and 
meet him. Iam sure you wil like 
him, he is so confoundedly satirical 
and sharp. But the chaise is at the 
door, and I must be off.—Yours ever 


sincerely, ae 


9.—Miss Emily Wyville to Mrs Margaret Bethel. 


On, dear aunt Peggy, how you 
will be surprised at what I am going 
to tell you! Scarcely had papa been 
gone half an hour, when a message 
came to me in my bedroom, that a 
person requested to speak with me 
in the parlour. I went, and saw a 
very “| handsome young man ; 
and as | was hurrying out of the 
room again, thinking it was some 
unaccountable mistake, he rushed 
forward, calling me “ Emily, sister 
Emily!” and when I looked again, 
I found it was my ever kind and af- 
fectionate brother! Was ever any 
thing so curious! It took a weight 
off my heart at once. I told him all 
the incidents of our stay here. He 
laughed immoderately at them all ; 


and when I described my horror and 
detestation of the grim old gorgon 
who was set to watch me, his en- 
joyment of the joke, as he called it, 
became uncontrollable. I confess I 
felt greatly alarmed, in spite of 
Tom’s presenceand protection, when 
at this moment I heard the chair of 
the watchful Mr Griper creak, creak- 
ing along the passage. At last the 
door opened, and in, as usual, wheel- 
ed my tormentor. 

“So! Miss Emily,” he snuffed, 
“ who’s this ?—You’ve lost no time, 
I see.—Is this Mr Travers come to 
disobey your father’s injunctions al- 
ready ?” 

My brother during all this addregs 
was nearly convulsed with laughter. 
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—* Yes,” he replied, “old gentle- 
man—my name is Harry Travers, 
and I claim this young lady as my 
bride—What just cause or impedi- 
ment can you advance to the con< 
trary?” 

“ Only this,” growled the invalid, 
“that I've a witness here who can 
swear that you are not the real Si- 
mon Pure.—Come into court!”— 
and as he said this the door was 
pushed open, and Charlotte Travers 
rushed into my arms, 

Whilst we were mutually em- 
bracing, and I wondering by what 
strange accident all this had come 
to pass, old Griper wrung his hands 
and tore his hair, as if he were dis- 
tracted. But what was my horror, 
when my brother, walking up to 
him, said, ‘‘ Come, old gentleman, 
to the right about! your absence is 
particulariy requested!”—and he 
actually proceeded to lay hands up- 
on his chair. Then, with a shout of 
prodigious laughter, in which even 
Charlotte joined very heartily, old 
Griper tore off the patch from his 
eye—the grey grizzled wig from his 
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head—leapt out of the chair, and in 
a moment was kneeling at my feet, 
*Twas Harry Travers! Isn’t this 
more like a scene in a play than in 
actual life? How he has been able 
all this time to disguise himself, I 
can’t imagine. But what will papa 
and old Mr Dobbs do? We are all 
in a great alarm about how they will 
bear this disappointment. My bro- 
ther says our only safe plan is to 
put it out of their power to throw 
any obstacles in the way; and I 
think he has persuaded Charlotte to 
enter into his views. Heigh ho! I 
have no spirits to write you at great- 
er length. Harry evidently agrees 
with my brother, only he says he is 
afraid to hint at such a thing as a 
trip to the church to-morrow, in case 
old Griper makes any opposition. 
We can do nothing but laugh over 
the whole matter. Now that Char- 
lotte is here, I never felt so happy 
in my life. 1 will write again to you 
soon. 
Your dutiful niece, 
EmILy. 


10.— George Wyyville, Esq. to the Rev. Frederick Walsond. 


Tuey’vE done us, Fred,—the young 
ones have done us completely. As 
to young Travers and Sir Peregrine 
Potts, take no trouble about that. I 
told you in my last what my plans 


were about old Dobbs. You shall 
hear how I sped. 

On arriving at Glemsworth, and 
asking for Tom, he was no where to 
be seen. None of the people had 
seen him for two or three days, and 
couldn’t even guess where he had 
betaken himself. I could, though; 
and made direct for Scarlock Hall. 
I made sure Mr Dobbs had tried all 
he could to inveigle my son into a 
marriage with his niece, as I had 
been informed by my lame friend in 
his wheel-chair, and be hanged to 
him ! so, brimful of anger, I walked 
into the library,—“ Well, Mr Dobbs,” 
I began, “ pretty behaviour this of 
yours—wheedling my boy to take 
your niece off your hands.” 

“ Ugg, ugg!—this is too much of 
a joke, neighbour Wyville. Your 
coming to crow over me is most in- 
sulting,—ugg, ugg!” 

“ To ane ph you? what the 
devil do you mean, sir? Hasn’t 


your niece run off with my son? 
Don’t you expect, by that trick of 
yours, to get me to give my whole 
estate to my daughter, who is to be 
whipped up immediately by your 
precious nephew? No, no, old gen- 
tleman, your plot’s discovered ;— 
thanks to your friend and mine, Mr 
Griper.” 

“ Mr Griper ? Ugg, ugg!—I know 
no such person, ugg!” 

“* He knows you though, and that’s 
quite enough for me. You shan’t 
succeed, I promise you.” 

“Ugg, ugg! I don’t understand 
what you're driving at. You tell me 
your son has run off with my niece. 
Let her go,—ugg, ugg !—I am ready 
to give up her fortune whenever her 
husband demands it, ugg, ugg !” 

“ Her fortune?” said I. ‘‘ Why, 
I never heard a word of it.” 

** Ugg, ugg!—very likely ;—ugg, 
ugg! If she had only told me of her 
intention I would have made a bet- 
ter bargain for her, that’s all. But 
you ard yo son have beat me,— 
ugg, ugg!” 

oThie was a perfect puzzle tome 
—“* Do you mean, Mr Dobbs,” I 
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said, “ to deny that you have hooked 
my boy into this match?” 

“ Hooked—ugg, ugg!—into a 
match, with twenty thousand pounds, 
and no settlement? ugg, ugg!” 

“ Pray, Mr Dobbs, are you ac- 
quainted with a very infirm old gen- 
tleman of the name of Griper?” 

“Never heard of him,—ugg!— 
who is he?” 

“ Why, he has staid in the same 
house with me at Leamington for a 
fortnight. He said he knew you 
very well. I have left him in charge 
of Emily.” 

“ Whew!” said Mr Dobbs, “ say 
you so, Mr Wyville? You have 
conquered on one wing; see if I 
don’t beat you on the other.” 

The old gentleman rang for his 
carriage, put four posters to it, of- 
fered me a seat, and off we set on 
our way to Leamington, moping and 
wondering, one in each corner of 
the carriage. Next day we thunder- 
ed down the main street; and, on 
looking up, who should be gazing at 
us from the window of my own 
drawingroom but Master Tom and 
Miss Charlotte Travers. 

I couldn’t find it in my heart to be 
angry, more especially as I saw how 
vexed old Dobbs was. We hurried 
up stairs. 

“Ah! Tom, you’re a pretty fel- 
low,” I began; “ playing such a trick; 
and as for you, Miss Charlotte” —— 

“Oh!” interrupted Tom, “ let me 
introduce you, Mrs Wyville !”——— 

“What! married ? ugg, ugg, and 
not a word about settlements ?” said 
Mr Dobbs. 

“‘ Even so,” replied young Hope- 
ful. “Don’t you think I’ve done ex- 
actly as you told me, father ?” 

“ How ?” said I. 

“ Why, spited the old gentleman 
—look at him.” 
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“But where is my friend, Mr 
Griper, all this time?” said I. 

“Oh!” replied Tom, “ old Griper 
will be here directly ;” and at that 
moment in wheeled the old invalid 
in his chair. 

“ How’s this, Mr Griper ?” I cried 
—“where’s your ward ? This is your 
friend, Mr Dobbs; you don’t seem 
to recognise him.” 

“Ugg, ugg! never saw the gentle- 
man in the whole course of my life.” 

* Don’t say so,” replied Mr Gri« 
per, snuffling even more than usual. 
“Didn't you boast to my friend, 
Mr Wyville here, that your nephew, 
young Travers, would marry his 
daughter within a month ?” 

“| did—ugg, ugg!” 

“ Without a settlement?” 

* Yes.” 

“To spite her father ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then, dear uncle!” cried Mr 
Griper, jumping out of his chair, and 
throwing off his disguise—“ tis done 
to your heart’s desire—and here 
comes Mrs Henry Travers to answer* 
for herself.” 

The laugh was now turned against 
me; and old Dobbs, after enjoying his 
triumph for a while, held out his 
hand to me, and said, “ Ugg, ugg ! 
couple of old fools, neighbour Wy- 
ville; least said soonest mended; 
let us all home again as soon as we 
can, and since we can’t make our 
children wretched merely for the 
fun of tormenting one another, why, 
I say—ugg, ugg—let us make them 
as happy as we can.” 

Now, Fred, be a good boy; leave 
Hartley for a week or two, and join 
us during our rejoicings. Bring my 
god-daughter Jane with you; and 
believe me yours, very sincerely, 

Grorce WyVILLE. 
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TOWN ECLOGUE. 
Scene—London University. 
Secretary and PortER. 


PORTER. 
Tur Schoolmaster’s abroad, abroad—oh! when will he come home; 
When he should be in England, what does he do at Rome? 
Our intellect is stopped—education’s at a stand, 
And worst of all, the Tories have got the upper hand. 

BOTH. 
Oh! the wondrous, wondrous man that has plann’d our Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine ! 


SECRETARY. 
How flattering were our hopes, when he told us with delight 
That he had undertaken to teach the King to write ; 
Though we knew it not before, we could not doubt it then, 
That the King was no great clerk till our master nibb’d his pen. 

BOTH. 

Oh! the wondrous, wondrous man that first moved our Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine! 


PORTER. 
No doubt, you fondly thought he would guide the royal hand, 
And rap it o’er the knuckles with an absolute command. 
For this is the prerogative our Ruler shall maintain, 
The glory of the schoolmaster of Great Cockaigne. 

BOTH. 
Oh! the wondrous, wondrous man of the Juggernaut Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine! 


SECRETARY. 
When first he went abroad, (he had only reached Boulogne, ) 
The poor soul he sat sighing, a Frenchman told his moan ; 
His thoughts were on the Bags, but his seat, alas! a stone— 
“ O where, where am I now, once so very near a throne!” 

BOTH. 

Oh the wondrous, wondrous mover of the Juggernaut Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine ! 


PORTER. 
The Times have turn’d against him—men, women, children scoff ; 
He writes no letters to the King, for he has kick’d him off— 
“’m dead,” quoth he, “at parting,” and then he twitch’d his nose, 
“Tm dead, aud not a living have I left me to dispose.” 

BOTH. 

Oh then sad was the man that plann’d this Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine ! 


SECRETARY. 
We must not talk of patronage—the Bishops only sneer, 
And ask about the Livings of Two Hundred Pounds a-year. 
And the people now have learnt that his promises so large 
He only meant as humbug, but never to discharge. 


BOTH. 
Oh he knew the art of humbug that plann’d our Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine! 
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PORTER. 
Of his livings, sure the last he gave nobly, though in pique, 
That on Oxford and on Cambridge his vengeance he might wreak; 
So vilifying S——ck, he chose to punish both; 
Though folks say the vilifier quite forgot his oath. 
BOTH. 
Oh he’s a match for all, that plann’d our Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine! 


SECRETARY. 
While sighing at Boulogne, a hope assuaged his grief, 
And so he wrote to Lyndhurst that he might make him Chief. 
But Chief he was not made—though refused, he begg’d the more; 
For his country’s good alone it was, to that he stoutly swore. 
BOTH. 
No doubt, no doubt—the wondrous man that plann’d our Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine! 


PORTER. 

Then he travell’d farther on, and the farther on he went, 

The foolish folk of England became the more content. 

So like a good old Schoolmaster he would not be in debt, 

And wrote to scorn the acceptance of the Place he could not get. 
BOTH. 

Oh the clever, cunning man that plann’d our Great Machine, 

The London University and the Penny Magazine! 


SECRETARY. 
Of his letters to the King, folk, judging by some scraps 

That have strangely come to light, pronounce them cunning traps; 
And be sure twas wisely done, like our Schoolmaster, to get, 


By a nice familiarity, the King into our net. 

BOTH. 
Oh, he knew that was the way to move our Great Machine, 
The London University, aud the Penny Magazine! 


PORTER. 
Our Master knows all arts, e’en better than his books, 
He fishes in all waters, and baits with many hooks; 
And let King or noble nibble, just like gudgeon or a trout, 
He'll give them line enough for play, and then he’ll pull them out. 

BOTH. 

Oh he’s the man, for hook or crook, that plann’d our Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine! 


SECRETARY. 

He writes no letters now—and yet he comes not home— 

Our London University, it cannot go to Rome. 

We are growing very small, and the fact proud Oxford sees, 

And though beautifully less, ’twill be never by Degrees. 
BOTH. 

Oh would that he would come, and give help to this Machine, 

The London University and the Penny Magazine! 


PORTER. 
The Council stand aghast, and know not what to do, 
And our Students take example, and are playing Truants too; 
And they swear (the odious name) that knowledge is a tree, 
That will never thrive for them in our Stinkomalee. 

BOTH. 
Oh would that he were bere, to set right this Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine! 
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SECRETARY. 
Our Schoolmaster abroad! to Rome why should he go? 
Perhaps for Irish pardons, got for kissing the Pope’s we; 
For he knows the subtle trick, and once studied how to kneel, 
When the spirits in his head were just tripping up his heel. 

BOTH. 

Oh worthy that, the mover of our Marvellous Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine! 


PORTER. 
He turns his hand to every thing—he doesn’t go for nought; 
Be sure he’ll bring back novelties, the Students should be taught, 
From Jesuit schools of Italy, and institutes of France; 
And teach the march of Intellect to caper in a dance. 

BOTH. 

Master of every art and trick, that plann’d our Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine! 


SECRETARY. 
His yearly gibes on Eldon, now wasn’t that a hit, 
That the people all might look to him in Eldon’s place to sit ; 
And being on the Woolsack then lauding Eldon’s fame, 
That every tongue should say ‘‘ how great,” and do for him the same ? 

BOTH. 

Oh he was a gracious Chancellor, who plann’d our Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine! 


PORTER. 
Then his despatch of business, as ’twere swept off by elves, 
Till few would come into the Court of “Settle it Yourselves,” 
His taking sham-forsaken fees by compensation’s paw— 
His new decision of all suits, that Humbug shall be Law. 

BOTH. 

And thus he clear’d the Courts by our Wonderful Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine ! 


SECRETARY. 
The King dissolved the Parliament—the People too applaud— 
The King is getting popular—the Schoolmaster abroad— 
Oh would he had been here to have gone from town to town, 
And have told, as once in Yorkshire, what a bauble is a crown. 

BOTH. 

Oh would he had been here to have moved our Great Machine, 
The London University and the Penny Magazine ! 


PORTER. 
And if he doesn’t come, I’m quite sure that we must go; 
And our London University remove to Rotten Row. 
And I shall get no wages, and you will get no fees, 
Professors get no salaries, and the Devil take degrees.— 


BOTH. 
Oh, ruin seize the man if he save not this Machine, 
The London University and its Penny Magazine ! 


SECRETARY. 
In truth I fear the worst—and ere the worst befalls, 
*Twere better we bethink ourselves of packing up our alls. 
PORTER. 
But first we’ll to the Chequers to discuss the public weal, 
And there we’ll drink damnation to Wellington and Peel. 
SECRETARY. 
With a requiem to the glory of our Marvellous Machine 
BOTH. 

The London University and the Penny Magazine ! 

[Exeunt in doleful enthusiasm. 
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STORIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


In the middle ages, almost every 
effort of the human mind took shape 
in the most primitive form of fiction 
—fable. This has been at all times the 
most attractive medium of convey- 
ing simple moral truths ; and at a 
time when the long experience of 
generations had not produced com- 
parisons, and so given rise to reason- 
ings, it was the only medium through 
which the popular mind could ex- 
press its untutored conceptions. Yet 
we find these conceptions, infantine 
as they are, merely so, from the sim- 
ple credulous mode—through pre- 
posterous facts—in which they are 
conveyed, and not at all from the 
moral lessons or truths which they 
inculcate. On the contrary, in this 
latter respect, they are models. In 
fables—beyond which we have ad- 
vanced—the primitive wisdom and 
simple lessons of life have ever had 
their aptest illustration. But unfor- 
tunately—having advanced beyond 
the fable—we have left morals ex- 
actly in the state in which it was 
when embodied therein. This is one 
of the reasons why we recur with 
so much pleasure to ancient legends 
and stories. We find the same mo- 
ral notions, which we acknowledge 
at present, prevailing in them, un- 
der a somewhat different aspect. 
This is, no doubt, as far as it goes, 
highly satisfactory. But have we 
built thereon? Have we added 
thereto? We think not. The poli- 
tical revolutions of society have 
made some change of application in 
this primitive notion; philosophy has 
corrected some errors, and analyzed 
ad infinitum. But after all, we go 
back to the fable or the proverb, and 
there find contained in a nut-shell 
all we have been reading about 
through volumes. We will not as. 
sert that this might be otherwise ; 
probably it could not, yet this statu 
guo in the science of morals strikes 
us as a circumstance to be paused 
upon. It seems that, in this case, as 
in every other, what has been every 
body’s business has been nobody’s. 
We leave here moral philosophers 
out of the question, for they have 
been mere metaphysicians. Had they 
been worthy of their name, they 
would, we think, have produced 


some effective ~~ # in, or accession 
to, our moral and spiritual views. 
Plato, we know, and Socrates, did 
this in their time. The Christian 
religion completely revolutionized 
the moral world, and many studious 
believers in Christianity entertain 
sentiments on several important 
subjects which are peculiar to them- 
selves. But whether or not there 
be any thing really new to be learnt 
in morals, derived of course from 
Christianity, every one, we think, 
will agree with us, that what is al- 
ready known is almost a dead letter 
to the great mass; and that in prac- 
tical morality at least our progress, 
if any, is very disputable. We hear 
much of the march of intellect, but 
nothing of the march of morals ; and 
we verily believe that the darkest 
periods of the middle ages were as 
much advanced in this respect as we 
are at present. If physical violence 
prevailed then, so does intellectual 
depravity, in an overbalancing de- 
gree, now; and we would match 
the wickedness which is contained 
in a single day in certain newspapers 
of the French or English metro- 
polis, with the assassinations and rob- 
beries which —— in a week on 
the highways in feudal times. But 
one great proof of our backward- 
ness in the moral science is, that 
such a thing as intellectual wickedness 
is not acknowledged to exist. In 
many, therefore, of course, it is 
comparatively venial. The robber 
lords of past times, also were, some 
of them, the most estimable and ad- 
mirable characters of their epoch. 
Whilst then we see the intellect ad- 
vancing uninoculated, (we use the 
word advisedly, for virtue is not the 
natural and necessary fruit of know- 
ledge without moral truth,) we look 
upon such an advance as an horrid 
portent, to be feared and shuddered 
at. Knowledge is power, and if there 
be an accession of power without 
an accession of moral control: that 
is, if power be conferred in an im- 
mensely increased ratio, whilst the 
only regulator which can make it 
beneficent remains inactive, and is 
thus completely overmastered by 
that which it should regulate, we 
consider such disproportioned pro 
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ess to be of all dreadful things 
e most dreadful that can be con- 
templated. 

e know not whether the sto 
ries we are about to present to 
our readers may seem to have 
called for these observations. But 
it has never been thought out of 
character that a grave parson should 
say a grave grace before his guests 
sit down to a merry repast, and of 
such we now—having said our grace 
—invite our readers to partake. 

The first tales which we shall re- 
late, are from a work of Massenius, 
a German Jesuit, published at Co- 
logne in 1657. This work is entitled 
Palestra Dramatica. There is a 
piece, called Sarcothea, on which 
Lauder founded his accusation of 
plagiarism against Milton. It is a 
history of Adam and Eve driven out 
of Paradise; has so far some reseme- 
blance to Milton’s Paradise Lost— 
butno further. That Massenius, how- 
ever, was a man of some imagination, 
may be seen, we think, from the fol- 
lowing stories. They may appear, 
perhaps, somewhat childish, but in 
this, we think, consists their great 
charm. Though no one would now 


think of fabricating stories of the 
same kind, yet almost all will cast a 
retrospective glance on such with 
the zest almost of childhood, in the 
same way a8 a grown person may 
contemplate with delight the play of 
children, though he feels, with a 


THE QUEEN 


“ Of all my wives,” said King Ni- 
nus to Semiramis, “it is you I love 
the best. None have charms and 
graces like you, and for you I would 
willingly resign them all.” 

“ Let the king consider well what 
he says,” replied Semiramis. “ What 
if I were to take him at his word ?” 

“Do so,” returned the monarch; 
“ whilst beloved by you, I am indif- 
ferent to all others.” 

“ So, then, if I asked it,” said Se- 
miramis, “you would banish all 
your other wives and love me 
alone ? I should be alone your con- 
sort, the partaker of your power, 
and Queen of Assyria?” 

“ Queen of Assyria! Are you not 
so already,” said Ninus, “since you 
reign by your beauty over its king ?” 

*“ No—no,” answered his lovely 
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sigh, that he can only join with them 
pleasurably for a moment. There is 
a mixture of credulity and unbelief 
in many of these stories, which 
seems to say—in the dark we be- 
lieve, but in the daylight we laugh; a 
mingled strain of earnestness and 
fun, (as in the two last we have se- 
lected,) a kind of compromise be- 
tween terror and a joking mockery 
over it, which characterised the su- 
perstitions—even of the church— 
during the middle ages. Without 
some credulity, such tales (except 
by a remote sympathy such as we 
at present feel) could have no attrac- 
tions; and without a spice of scepti- 
cism they could not have been ren- 
dered so piguante. They have, be- 
sides, to us the merit of being antiques, 
and we contemplate them with plea- 
sure as specimens of the art of fic- 
tion in its infancy. Perhaps this is 
the most discriminating merit of the 
first story we shall relate, (very 
imperfect versions of it have lately 
been published,) though we recol- 
lect the time —in our schoolboy 
days — when such a tale, simple 
as it is, would have moved—shaken 
us with far deeper feelings, and 
would have given rise to much 
brooding cogitation, and boiling in- 
dignation and astonishment. We 
beg of our readers to summon this 
schoolboy spirit whilst they read 
what follows :— 


SEMIRAMIS.- 


mistress; “I am at present only a 
slave whom you love. I reign not; 
I merely charm. When I give an 
order, you are consulted before I 
am obeyed.” 

“ And to reign then you think so 
great a pleasure?” 

“Yes, to one who has never ex- 
perienced it.” 

“ And do you wish then to expe- 
rience it? Would you like to reign 
a few days in my place?” 

“Take care, O, king! do not offer 
too much.” 

“No, I repeat it,” said the captiva- 
ted monarch. ‘‘ Would you like, for 
one whole day, to be sovereign-mis- 
tress of Assyria? If you would, I 
consent to it.” 

“ And all which I command then, 
shall be executed?” 
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“ Yes, I will resign to you, for one 
entire day, my power and my golden 
sceptre.” 

* And when shall this be ?” 

* To-morrow, if you like.” 

“T do,” said Semiramis; and let 
her head fall upon the shoulder of 
the king, like a beautiful woman 
asking pardon for some caprice 
which has been yielded to. 

The next morning, Semiramis 
called her women, and commanded 
them to dress her magnificently. On 
her head she wore a crown of pre- 
cious stones, and appeared thus be- 
fore Ninus. Ninus, enchanted with 
her beauty, ordered all the officers 
of the palace to assemble in the state 
chamber, and his golden sceptre to 
be brought from the treasury. He 
then entered the chamber, leading 
Semiramis by the hand. All pros- 
trated themselves before the aspect of 
the king, who conducted Semiramis 
to the throne, and seated her upon 
it. Then ordering the whole assem- 
bly to rise, he announced to the 
court that they were to obey, during 
the whole day, Semiramis as him- 
self. So saying, he took up the 
golden sceptre, and, placing it in 
the hands of Semiramis—*“ Queen,” 
said he, “I commit to you the em- 
blem of sovereign power; take it, 
and command with sovereign au- 
thority. All here are your slaves, 
and I myself am nothing more than 
your servant for the whole of this 
day. Whoever shall be remiss in 
executing your orders, let him be 
punished as if he had disobeyed the 
commands of the king.” 

Having thus spoken, the king knelt 
down before Semiramis, who gave 
him, with a smile, her hand to kiss. 
The courtiers then passed in suc- 
cession, each making oath to exe- 
cute blindly the orders of Semira- 
mis. When the ceremony was fi- 
nished, the king made her his com- 

liments, and asked her how she 
had managed to go through it with 
so grave and majestical an air. 

“ Whilst they were promising to 
obey me,” said Semiramis, “1 was 
thinking what I should command 
each of them todo. I have but one 
day of power, and I will employ it 
well.” 

The king laughed at this reply. 
Semiramis appeared more piquante 
and amiable than ever. “ Let us 
see,” said he, “ how you will conti- 
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nue your part. By what orders will 
you begin?” : 

“ Let the secretary of the Ki 
approach my throne,” said Semé. 
ramis, with a loud voice. 

The secretary approached, two 
slaves placed a little table before him. 

“ Write,” said Semiramis: “ ‘ Un- 
der penalty of death, the governor 
of the citadel of Babylonis'ordered to 
yield up the command of the citadel 
to him who shall bear to him this or- 
der.’ Fold this order, seal it with the 
king’s seal, and give it tome. Write 
now: ‘ Under penalty of death, the 

overnor of the slaves of the palace 
8 ordered to resign the command 
of the slaves into the hands of the 
person who shall present to him this 
order.’ Fold, seal it with the king’s 
seal, and deliver to me this decree. 
Write again: ‘ Under penalty of 
death, the general of the army en- 
camped under the walls of Babylon 
is ordered to resign the command 
of the army to him who shall be the 
bearer of this order.’ Fold, seal, 
and deliver to me thie decree.” 

She took the three orders, thus 
dictated, and put them in her bo- 
som. The whole court was struck 
with consternation; the king him- 
self was surprised. 

“ Listen,” said Semiramis. “In 
two hours hence let all the officers 
of the state come and offer me pre- 
sents, as is the custom on the acces- 
sion of new princes, and let a festi- 
val be prepared for this evening. 
Now let all depart. Let my faith- 
ful servant Ninus alone remain. I 
have to consult him upon affairs of 
state.” 

When all the rest had gone out— 
** You see,” said Semiramis, ‘ that 
I know how to play the queen.” 

Ninus laughed. 

“ My beautiful queen,” said he, 
‘you play your part to astonishment. 
But if your servant may dare to 
question you, what would you do 
with the orders you have dictated ?” 

“T should be no longer queen, 
were I obliged to give account of 
my actions. Nevertheless, this was 
my motive. Ihave a vengeance to 
execute against the three officers 
whom these orders menace.” 

“ Vengeance, and wherefore ?” 

“ The first, the governor of the 
citadel, is one eyed, and frightens 
me every time I meet him; the se- 
cond, the chief of the slaves, I hate 
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because he threatens me with ri- 
vals; the third, the general of the 
army, deprives me too often of your 
company ; you are constantly in the 
camp.” 

This reply, in which caprice and 
flattery were mingled, enchanted 
Ninus. “Good,” said he, laughing. 
* Here are the three first officers of 
the empire dismissed for very suffi- 
cient reasons.” 

The gentlemen of the court now 
came to present their gifts to the 
queen. Some gave precious stones, 
others of a lower rank flowers and 
fruits, and the slaves having no- 
thing to give, gave nothing but 
homage. Among these last were 
three young brothers, who had come 
from the Caucasus with Semiramis, 
and had rescued the caravan in 
which the women were, from an 
enormous tiger. When they passed 
before the throne— 

“ And you,” said she, to the three 
brothers, “ have you no present to 
make to your queen?” 

*“‘ No other,” replied the first, Zo-« 
pire, “ than my life to defend her.” 

“ None other,” replied the second, 
Artaban, “than my sabre against her 
enemies.” 

“ None other,” replied the third, 
Assar, “ than the respect and admi- 
ration which her presence inspires.” 

“ Slaves,” said Semiramis, “ it is 
you who have made me the most va- 
luable present of the whole court, 
and I will not be ungrateful. You 
who have offered me your sword 
against my enemies, take this order, 
carry it to the general of the army 
encamped under the walls of Baby- 
lon, give it to him, and see what he 
will do for you. You who have of- 
fered me your life for my defence, 
take this order to the governor of 
the citadel, and see what he will do 
for you; and you who offer me the 
respect and admiration which my 
presence inspires, take this order, 
give it to the commandant of the 
slaves of the palace, and see what 
will be the result.” 

Never had Semiramis displayed 
so much gaiety, so much folly, and 
so much grace, and never was Ni- 
nus 80 captivated. Nor were her 
charms lessened in his eyés, when a 
slave not having executed promptly 
an insignificant order, she command- 
ed his head to be struck off, which 
was immediately done, 
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Without bestowing a thought on 
this trivial matter, Ninus continued 
to converse with Semiramis, till the 
evening and the féte arrived. When 
she entered the saloon which had 
been prepared for the occasion, a 
slave brought her a plate, in which 
was the head of the decapitated eu- 
nuch.—“ ’Tis well,” said she, after 
having examined it. “Place it ona 
stake in the court of the palace, that 
all may see it, and be you there on 
the spot to proclaim to every one, 
that the man to whom this head 
belonged lived three hours ago, 
but that having disobeyed my will, 
his head was separated from his 
body.” 

The féte was magnificent; a sump- 
tuous banquet was prepared in the 
gardens, and Semiramis received 
the homage of all with a grace and 
majesty perfectly regal; she conti- 
nually turned to and conversed with 
Ninus, rendering him the most dis- 
tinguished honour. “ You are,” 
said she, “a foreign king, come to 
visit me in my palace. I must make 
your visit agreeable to you.” 

Shortly after the banquet was 
served, Semiramis confounded and 
reversed all ranks. Ninus was 

laced at the bottom of the table. 

e was the first to laugh at this ca- 
price ; and the court, following his 
example, allowed themselves to be 

laced, without murmuring, accord- 
ing to the will of the queen. She 
seated near herself the three bro- 
thers from the Caucasus. 

“ Are my orders executed ?” she 
demanded of them. 

“Yes,” replied they. 

The féte was very gay. A slave 
having, by the force of habit, served 
the king first, Semiramis had him 
beaten with rods. His cries mingled 
with the laughter of the guests. 
Every one was inclined to merri- 
ment. It was a comedy, in which 
each played his part. Towards the 
end of the repast, when wine had 
added to the general gaiety, Semira- 
mis rose from her elevated seat, and 
said—“ My lords, the treasurer of 
the empire has read me a list of 
those who this morning have brought 
me their gifts of congratulation on 
my joyful accession to the throne. 
One grandee alone of the court has 
failed to bring his gift.” 

“ Who is it?” cried Ninus. “He 
must be punished severely.” 
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“ It is you yourself, my lord— 
you who speak—What have you 
given to the queen this morning ?” 

Ninus rose, and came with a smi- 
ling countenance to whisper some- 
thing in the ear of the queen. “ The 
queen is insulted by her servant,” 
exclaimed Semiramis. 

“I embrace your knees to obtain 
my pardon. Pardon me, beautiful 
queen,” said he, “ pardon me.” And 
he added, in a lower tone, “I would 
that this féte were finished.” 

“ You wish, then, that I should 
abdicate ?” said Semiramis. “ But 
no—I have still two hours to reign ;” 
and at the same time she withdrew 
her hand, which the king was cover- 
ing with kisses. “ I pardon not,” 
said she, in a loud voice, “such an 
insult on the part of a slave. Slave, 
prepare thyself to die.” 

** Silly child that thou art,” said 
Ninus, still on his knees, “ yet will 
I give way to thy folly; but patience, 
thy reign will soon be over.” 

“ You will not then be angry,” 
said she, in a whisper, “ at some- 
thing I am going to order at this mo- 
ment ?” 

“ No,” said he. 

“ Slaves,” said she aloud, “ seize 
this man—this Ninus.” 

Ninus, smiling, put himself into 
the hands of the slaves. 
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“ Take him out of the saloon, lead 
him into the court of the seraglio, 
prepare every thing for his death, 
and wait my orders.” 

The slaves obeyed, and Ninus fol- 
lowed them, laughing, into the court 
of the seraglio. They passed by the 
head of the disobeying eunuch. Then 
Semiramis placed herself on a bal- 
cony. Ninus had suffered his hands 
to be tied. 

‘** Hasten to the fortress, Zopire ; 
you to the camp, Artaban; Assar, do 
you secure all the gates of the pa- 
lace.” 

These orders were given in a whis- 
per, and executed immediately. 

“ Beautiful queen,” said Ninus, 
laughing, “ this comedy only wants 
its dénouement ; pray let it be a 
prompt one.” 

‘1 will,” said Semiramis, “ Slaves, 
recollect the eunuch—strike ! ” 

They struck. Ninus had hardly 
time to utter a cry when his head 
fell upon the pavement, the smile 
was still upon his lips. 

“ Now en Queen of Assyria,” 
exclaimed Semiramis; “ and perish 
every one, like the eunuch and like 
Ninus, who dare disobey my or- 
ders.” 

The next story we shall give is 
from the same ancient and forgotten 
author. It is called 


THE UNGRATEFUL MAN. 


Vitalis, a noble Venetian, one day, 
at a hunting party, fell into a pit, 


which had been dug to catch wild 
animals. He passed a whole night 
and day there, and I will leave you 
to imagine his dread and his agony. 
The pit was dark. Vitalis ran from 
the one side of it to the other, in the 
hope of finding some branch or root 
by which he might climb its sides, 
and get out of his dungeon; but he 
heard such confused and extraordi- 
nary noises, growlings, hissings, and 
plaintive cries, that he became half 
dead with terror, and crouched in a 
corner motionless, awaiting death 
with the most horrid dismay. On the 
morning of the second day he heard 
some one passing near the pit, and 
then raising his voice, he cried out 
with the most dolorous accent, 
“ Help, help! draw me out of this ; 
I am perishing !” 

A peasant crossing the forest heard 
his cry. At first he was frightened; 


but after a moment or two, takin 
courage, he approached the pit, an 
asked who ~ called. 

“ A poor huntsman,” answered 
Vitalis, “ who has passed a long night 
and day here. Help me out, for the 
love of God. Help me out, and I 
will recompense you handsomely.” 

“ T will do what I can,” replied the 
peasant. 

Then Massaccio (such was the 
name of the peasant) took a hedge- 
bill which hung at his girdle, and 
cutting a branch of a tree strong 
enough to bear a man,—“ Listen, 
huntsman,” said he, “ to what I 
am going to say to you. I will 
let us this branch into the pit. 
I will fasten it against the sides, 
and hold it with my hands; and by 
pulling yourself out by it, you may 
get free from your prison.” 

“ Good,” answered Vitalis, “ ask 
me any thing you will, and it shall 


be granted.” 
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“T ask for nothing,” said the pea- 
sant, “but I am going to be married, 
and you may give what you like to 
my bride.” 

So saying, Massaccio let down the 
branch—he soon felt it heavy, and a 
moment after a monkey leapt mer- 
rily out of the pit. He had fallen 
like Vitalis, and had seized quickly 
on the branch of Massaccio. “ It was 
the devil surely which spoke to me 
from the pit,” said Massaccio, run- 
a age in affright. 

“Do you abandon me, then?” 
cried Vitalis, ina lamentable accent; 
“my friend, my dear friend, for the 
love of the Lord, for the love of 
your mistress, draw me out of this; 
I beg, I implore you; I will give her 
wedding gifts, I will enrich you. I 
am the Lord Vitalis, a rich Vene- 
tian ; do not let me die of hunger in 
this horrible pit.” 

Massaccio was touched by these 
prayers. He returned to the pit— 

et down another branch, and a lion 
jumped out, making the woods echo 
with a roar of delight. 

“ Oh certainly, certainly, it was the 
devil I heard,” said Massaccio, and 
fled away again ; but stopping short, 
after a few paces, he heard again the 
piercing cries of Vitalis. 

“Oh God, oh God,” cried he, 
“to die of hunger in a pit. Will no 
one then come to my help? Who- 
ever you may be, | implore you 
return; let me not die, when you can 
save me. I will give you a house 
and field, and cows and gold, all 
that you can ask for; save me, save 
me only.” 

Massaccio, thus implored, could 
not help returning. He let down 
the branch, and a serpent, his- 
sing joyously, sprang out of the pit. 
Massaccio fell on his knees, half dead 
with fear, and repeated all the 
prayers he could think of to drive 
away the demon. He was only 
brought to himself by hearing the 
cries of despair which Vitalis ut- 
tered. 

“ Will no one help me ?” said he. 
“ Ah, then, I mustdie. Oh God, oh 
God!” and he wept and sobbed in 
a heartbreaking manner. 

“It is certainly the voice of a man 
for all that,” said Massaccio. 

“Oh, if you are still there,” said 
Vitalis, “‘in the name of all that is 
dear to you, save me, that I may 
die at least at home, and not in this 
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horrible pit. I can say no more; 
my voice is exhausted. Shall I give 
you my palace at Venice, my pos- 
sessions, my honours; I give them 
all; and may I die here if I forfeit 
my word. Life, life only ; save only 
my life.” 

Massaccio could not resist such 
prayers, mingled with such pro- 
mises. He let down the branch 
again. 

“ Ah, here you are at last,” said 
he, seeing Vitalis come up. 

“ Yes,” said he, and uttering a cry 
of joy, he fainted in the arms of 
Massaccio. 

Massaccio sustained, assisted him, 
and brought him to himself; then, 
giving him his arm, ‘ Let us,” said — 
he, “ quit this forest; but Vitalis 
could hardly walk,—he was exhaust- 
ed with hunger. 

“Eat this piece of bread,” said 
Massaccio, and he gave him some, 
which he took out of his wallet. 

“ My benefactor, my saviour, my 
good angel,” said Vitalis, “ how can 
lever sufficiently recompense you?” 

“ You have promised me a mar- 
riage portion for my bride, and your 
palace at Venice for myself,” said 
Massaccio. But Vitalis now began 
to regain his strength. 

“ Yes, certainly, I will give a por- 
tion to your wife, my dear Massaccio, 
and I will make you the richest pea- 
sant of your village. Where do you 
live?” 

“ At Capalatta in the forest ; but I 
would willingly quit my village to 
establish myself at Venice in the 
palace you have promised me.” 

“ Here we are out of the forest,” 
said Vitalis ; “‘ 1 know my road now ; 
thank you, Massaccio.” 

“ But when shall I come for my 
palace and the portion of my intend. 
ed?” returned the peasant. 

* When you will,” said the other, 
and they separated. 

Vitalis went to Venice, and Mas- 
saccio to Capalatta, where he related 
his adventure to his mistress, telling 
her what a rich portion she was to 
have, and what a fine palace she was 
to live in. 

The next day early he set out for 
Venice, and asked for the palace of 
the Signor Vitalis,—went straight to 
it, and told the domestics that he 
should come shortly with his mistress, 
in a fine carriage, to take possession 


of the palace which the Signor Vitalis 
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had promised to give him. Massaccio 
appeared to those who heard him 
mad, and Vitalis was told that there 
was a peasant in his hall, who asked 
for a marriage portion, and said the 
palace belonged to him. 

“Let him be turned out imme- 
diately,” said Vitalis; “1 know him 
not.” 

The valets accordingly drove him 
away with insults, and Massaccio 
returned to his cottage in despair, 
without daring to see his mistress. 
At one corner of his fireplace was 
seated the monkey, at the other cor- 
ner the lion, and the serpent had 
twisted itself in spiral circles upon 
the hearth. Massaccio was seized 
with fear. ‘‘The man has driven 
me from his door,” thought he ; “ the 
lion will certainly devour me, the 
serpent sting me, and the monkey 
Jaugh at me; and this will be my 
reward for saving them from the pit.” 
But the monkey turned to him with 
a most amicable grimace; the lion, 
vibrating gently his tail, came and 
licked his hand, like a dog caressing 
his master; and the serpent, unroll- 
ing its ringy body, moved about the 
room with a contented and grateful 
air, which gave courage to Massaccio. 

“Poor animals!” said he, “ they 
are better than the Signor Vitalis ; 
he drove me like a beggar from the 
door. Ah! with what pleasure I 
would pitch him again into the pit. 
And my bride! whom I thought to 
marry so magnificently! I have not 
a stick of wood in my wood-house, 
not a morsel of meat for a meal, and 
no money to buy any. The ungrate- 
ful wretch, with his portion and his 
palace !” 

Thus did Massaccio complain. 
Meanwhile the monkey began to 
make significant faces, the lion to 
agitate his tail with great uneasi- 
ness, and the serpent to roll and un- 
roll its circles with great rapidity. 
Then the monkey, approaching his 
benefactor, made him a sign to fol- 
_ low, and led him into the wood- 
house, where was regularly piled 
up a quantity of wood sufficient for 
the whole year. It was the monkey 
who had collected this wood in the 
forest, and brought it to the cottage 
of Massaccio. Massaccio embraced 
the grateful ape. The lion then ut- 
tering a delicate roar, led him toa 
corner of the cottage where he saw 
an enormous provision of game, 
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two sheep, three kids, hares and 
rabbits in abundance, and a fine wild 
boar, all covered with the branches 
of trees to keep them fresh. It was 
the lion who had hunted for his be- 
nefactor. Massaccio patted kindly 
his mane. “ And you then,” said he to 
the serpent, “ have you brought me 
nothing ? Art thou a Vitalis, or a good 
and honest animal like the monkey 
and the lion?” The serpent glided 
rapidly under an heap of dried 
leaves, and reappeared immediately, 
rearing itself superbly on its tail, 
when Massaccio saw with surprise 
a beautiful diamond in its mouth. 
“A diamond!” cried Massaccio, and 
stretched forth his hand to stroke 
caressingly the serpent and take its 
offering. 

Massaccio then set out immediate- 
ly for Venice to turn his diamond 
into money. He addressed himself 
to a jeweller. The jeweller examin- 
ed the diamond ; it was of the finest 
water. 

“ How much do you ask for it,” 
said he. 

“Two hundred crowns,” said 
Massaccio, thinking his demand to 
be great; it was hardly the tenth 
part of the value of the stone. The 
jeweller looked at Massaccio, and 
said, “ To sell it at that price you 
must be a robber, and I arrest you!” 

“ If it is not worth so much, give 
me less,” said Massaccio ; *‘ lam not 
a robber, I am an honest man; it 
was the serpent who gave me the 
diamond.” 

But the police now arrived and 
conducted him before the magis- 
trate. There he recounted his ad- 
venture, which appeared to be a 
mere fairy vision. Yet asthe Signor 
Vitalis was implicated in the story, 
the magistrate referred the affair to 


_the state inquisition, and Massaccio 


appeared before it. 

“ Relate to us your history,” said 
one of the inquisitors, “and lie not, 
or we will have you thrown into the 
canal.” 

Massaccio related his adventure. 

“ So,” said the inquisitor, “ you 
saved the Signor Vitalis ?” 

“ Yes, noble signors.” 

“And he promised you a mar- 
riage-portion for your bride, and his 
palace at Venice for yourself?” 

“ Yes, noble signors.” 

“ And he drove you like a beggar 
from his door? 7 
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“ Yes, noble signors.” 

“ Let the Signor Vitalis appear,” 
said the same iuquisitor. 

Vitalis appeared. 

“ Do you know this man, Signor 
Vitalis,” said the inquisitor. 

“ No, I know him not,” replied 
Vitalis. 

The inquisitors consulted to- 
gether. “ This man,” said they, 
speaking of Massaccio, “is evidently 
a knave and a cheat; he must be 
thrown into prison. Siguor Vitalis, 
you are acquitted.” Then, makinga 
sign toan officer of police, ‘ Take 
that man,” said he, “ to prison.” 

Massaccio fell on his knees in the 
middle of the hall. ‘‘ Noble signors, 
noble signors,” said he, “ it is pos- 
sible that the diamond may have 
been stolen ; the serpent who gave it 
me may have wished to deceive me. 
It is possible that the ape, the lion, 
and the serpent may all be an illu- 
sion of the demon, but it is true that 
I saved the Signor Vitalis. Signor 
Vitalis,” (turning to him,) “I ask you 
not for the marriage-portion for my 
bride, nor for your palace of marble, 
but say a word for me; suffer me not 
to be thrown into prison; do not 
abandon me; I did not abandon you 
wheu you were in the pit.” 

“ Noble signors,” said Vitalis, bow- 
ing to the tribunal, “I can only repeat 
what I have already said: I kuow 
not this man. Has he a single wit- 
ness to produce ?” 

At this moment the whole court 
was thrown into fear and astonish- 
ment, for the lion, the monkey, and 
the serpent, entered the hall toge- 
ther. ‘The monkey was mounted on 
the back of the lion, and the serpent 
was twined round the arm of the 
monkey. On entering, the lion roar- 
ed, the monkey sputtered, and the 
serpent hissed. 

“ Ah! these are the animals of the 
pit,” cried Vitalis, in alarm. 

“ Signor Vitalis,” resumed the 
chief of the inquisitors, when the 
dismay which this apparition had 
caused had somewhat diminished, 
“you have asked where were the 
witnesses Of Massaccio? You see 
that God has sent them at the right 
time before the bar of our tribunal. 
Since, then, God has testified against 
you, we should be culpable before 
him if we did not punish your ingra- 
titude. Your palace and your pos- 
sessions are confiscated, and you 
shall pass the rest of your life ina 
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narrow prison. And you,” continued 
he, addressing himself to Massaccio, 
who was all this time caressing the 
lion, the monkey, and the serpent, 
“since a Venetian had promised you 
a palace of marble, and a portion for 
your bride, the republic of Venice 
will accomplish the promise; the 
palace and possessions of Vitalis are 
thine. You,” said he to the secre- 
tary of the tribunal, “draw up an 
account of all this history, that the 
people of Venice may know, through 
all generations, that the justice of 
the tribunal of the state inquisition 
is not less equitable than it is rigo- 
rous.” 

Massaccio and his wife lived hap- 
pily for many years afterwards in 
the palace of Vitalis with the mon- 
key, the lion, and the serpent; and 
Massaccio had them represented in 
a picture, on the wall of his palace, 
as they entered the hall of the tri- 
bunal, the lion carrying the monkey, 
and the monkey carrying the ser- 
pent. —_— 

The story with which we will close 
is a miracle related by St Gregory 
of Tours, and is taken from his book, 
** De Miraculis Martyrum.” 

St Eloi, Bishop of Lyons, having 
just been buried, a pagan came at 
night to strip his body of its grave 
clothes. He opened the sepulchre, 
lifted up the body, and prepared to 
take off its shroud, when all at once 
the corpse stretched out its arms, 
seized the profane violator of the 
tomb, and held him till the next 
morning. The judge condemned the 
pagan to death for having violated 
the sanctuary of the dead, and or- 
dered him to be taken and executed 
immediately. But the corpse would 
not let the prisoner go, but held him 
faster than ever. The judge under- 
stood that this signified, that the 
culprit should be pardoned. Which 
being done, the saint let the man go, 
and fell back into the tomb. 

Though difficult to keep one’s 
countenance on reading this most 
veracious fact, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the beautiful mo- 
ral it contains. Respect for the 
grave is inculcated, and at the same 
time the weightier lesson—that 
slight crimes should not be visited 
by capital punishment. So it is: 
Truth peeped out through Supersti- 
tion in past times as it does through 
Infidelity now; and by the one it is 
as much obscured as by the other. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN BELLES LETTRES.* 


Surety the living authors of 
France and Germany have been 
changed at nurse! Our erst impas- 
sioned, even while pedantically stu- 
dious, Teutonic cousins, who were 
wont to soar upon the wings of mys- 
ticism into the clouds, who, provided 
they could command our sympathi- 
zing tears, or excite an interest that 
held us panting in breathlessly 
throbbing curiosity, recked not at 
what cost of morality they effected 
their object, now laugh merrily at 
whatever they cannot understand, 
and trust for the success of their 
romances to the metaphysical deve- 
Jopement and graphic representation 
of the character of an individual, of 
a nation, or of an age; whilst our 
once light-hearted, sneering, but 
decorum-worshipping Gallic neigh- 
bours seem only to believe the more 
implicitly, the more incomprehensi- 
ble the dogma offered to their cre- 
dulity, and seldom put pen to paper, 
(at least in works of amusement,) 
save with the benevolent intention 
of making the reader’s each particu- 
lar hair to stand “on end” with 
horror, which a judicious use of the 
seven deadly sins—the Newgate Ca- 
lender would be too tame—abund- 
antly supplies. 

Fully to exemplify this marvellous 
interchange of national character, if 
not of individual authors, would re- 
quire more time and space than, 
amidst the urgent pressure of im- 
portant political hopes and fears, 
dangers and consolatory gleams, we 
can afford to mere literary matters. 
Yet, sooth to say, the discussion, at 
least that portion thereof which re- 
gards France, would not be altoge- 
ther irrelevant to our present fears 
and dangers. Wherefore we shall 
take leave so far to alter our mind, 
as, after briefly dismissing the pure- 
jy German mutation of character, 
to devote a page or two to the 
French, ere we proceed to offer our 
intended very short illustrations of 
both, in the shape of an account of, 


and extractsfrom, a French phy- 
siclogical novel, and a German pa- 
thological farce. 

The German change we appre- 
hend to be neither more nor less 
than a progressive step in cultiva- 
tion, civilisation, and consequent 
refinement; and as such it will be 
hailed by genuine critics, if not by 
the genuine novel-readers, who love 
to tremble and shudder over their 
book. For the reality of this new 
strain of German romance, we must 
here content ourselves with the ae | 
German scholars to the popular an 
voluminous works of Spindler, Trom- 
litz, Bronikowski, &c. &c. ; and mere 
English readers to the accounts of 
the productions of these and other 
admired German novelists, in the 
periodical expressly devoted to fo- 
reign literature, namely, the Foreign 
Quarterly Review. Of the existing 
German disposition to laugh at un- 
intelligible philosophy, we shall give 
a specimen from the medical farce 
before us, by Raupach, one of the 
German living dramatists; which, 
however, we reserve for the close of 
our lucubrations, the proper place 
and office of farce being to end se- 
rious things merrily. 

We now come to the French al- 
teration of character, in which we 
find an illustration, humiliating to 
the pride of reason, of the moral or 
rather demoralizing effect of violent 
political excitement ; in other words, 
of the revolutionary fever, in lower- 
ing the tone of national feeling, and 
consequently of a nation’s belles let- 
tres, if not of its general literature. 
That, under the ancien régime, the 
French were a moral or religious 
people, we assuredly do not mean 
to assert. Notoriously they were 
the reverse. But we do shrewdly 
suspect, that in those days vice and 
infidelity were pretty much con- 
fined to the highestand lowest classes 
of society, and to those few, highly- 
endowed and highly educated mem- 
bers of the middle class, who made a 
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profession of letters. It is at least a 
strong presumption in favour of the 
general morality of the middle class, 
the Bourgeoisie, that many virtues, 
and more especially connubial fide- 
lity, were derided as bourgeois qua- 
lities; and that rare phenomenon, 
in French good society, a happy 
marriage, was expressively depre- 
ciated as a ménage bourgevis. Still 
this good society, or highest class, 
observed a respect for what they 
deemed prejudices, a care for fe- 
male reputation, and a perfect deco- 
rum of manner, which rendered 
vice, by slightly veiling it, both less 
disgusting, and perhaps less infec- 
tious to the simple-hearted and 
light-minded. 

The Revolution of 1789 entirely 
broke up this system. Good society 
fled, or died upon the guillotine; and 
amongst the Bourgeoisie, political 
excitement usurped the place of 
trade and industry. Commerce be- 
came nearly stagnant ; and, whilst a 
large portion of the uneducated 
working classes, thus thrown out of 
their usual occupations, were de- 
prived of the means of earning re- 
gular wages, and reduced to derive 
their daily bread from chance, the 
pay of ademagogue, or crime, a few 
of the same class suddenly acquired 
wealth and power, and superadded 
the vices with the manners of the 
alehouse, to the vices of their more 
refined predecessors. Moreover, 
the constant sight of bloodshed, by 
hardening all hearts, seems to have 
actually annihilated all moral sense. 
French literature adapted itself to 
the taste of the French; that is to 
say, the Parisian world, as thus re- 
modelled ; and the novels produced 
during the first Revolution were 
such as no modest woman could 
read. If, as we have heard it whis- 
pered, they were read by some of 
our fair countrywomen, we confi- 
dently trust that it was because they 
were not understood, 

Bonaparte, both as First Consul 
and as Emperor, endeavoured, ear- 
nestly endeavoured, to correct this 
evil, or rather its cause, to wit, the 

oss vice and gross manners of the 

evolution; for of this effect of 
those causes he was most likely un- 
conscious. But his marshals and 
got dignitaries of the empire, be- 

g mostly raised from the ranks, 
could bring only the habits and man- 
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ners of the guard-room to the new 
court. The wives of these digni- 
taries having mostly grown up un- 
der, and been formed by, the Revo- 
lution, were little calculated to aid 
the more elegant Josephine in work- 
ing any great reform in the Parisian 
salons ; and, by the showing of that 
pleasant gossip, Madame Junot, her- 
self decidedly, by birth and educa- 
tion, nearly the best of the bunch, in 
essentials the example of the empe- 
ror, and indeed of the whole impe- 
rial family, more than counterbalan- 
ced his professed taste for nuptial 
proprieties; whilst as to external 
decencies of social intercourse, she 
discovers no consciousness of ha- 
ving been treated disrespectfully, 
when words, which she cannot re- 
peat, were uttered in her presence, 
ay, even in conversation with her- 
self. Under such circumstances the 
tone of light literature could im- 
prove but little. 

A greater alteration was wrought 
by the Restoration, when the bad 
passions of the Revolutionists took 
a different direction. Novelists, save 
some very very few honest imitators 
of Sir Walter Scott, now split into 
two schools. The one, which we 
may term the Royalist, headed by 
M. le Vicompte d’Arlincourt, wrote 
extravagantly sublime poetico-prose 
romances, unexceptionable as to mo- 
rality, but having nothing to do with 
nature, probability, or possibility. 
The other, the Liberalist school, was 
neither moral nor immoral, confining 
the epithet to domestic qualities ; it 
stooped not to notice such trifling 
matters, but devoted its labours 
wholly and solely to the laudable 
purpose of promoting the views of 
the revolutionary faction, by loading 
past times, courts, and, above all, its 
béte noire, the feudal nobility, with 
obloquy, and painting every petty 
seigneur of a chateau as a Nero, a 
Heliogabalus, or a Robespierre. 

Last came, thus heralded, partly 
perhaps thus prepared, the revolu- 
tion of the three glorious days, with 
its necessary consequences, a barri- 
cade throne, a republican monar- 
chy, and incessant struggle between 
a populace grudging even the nomi- 
nal power and title they gave, and a 
king who, however he came by his 
sceptre, chooses to wield it like a 
king—who, not daring to be a consti- 
tutional, chooses to be an absolute 
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king. Since this last revolution, 
light literature has superadded to its 
former indelicacy and vituperation 
of the past, the revolting character 
to which we at first alluded. And 
could it be otherwise? Could read- 
ers, whose habitual state is one of 
conspiracy and detection, of conflict 
with an overwhelming military force 
—this last, if it refers to one sex on- 
ly in proper person, includes the 
other vicariously, in the persons of 
lovers, sons, &c.—could readers, 
daily habituated to such stimulants, 
sympathize with the simple and in- 
nocent, though deep and passionate, 
loves of a Romeo and Juliet, 
thwarted only by adverse circum- 
stances? Why, even the alleged 
atrocities of feudalism now began to 
pall upon the sated appetite, requi- 
ring higher seasoning to make them 
relish. For this seasoning, recourse, 
as was before hinted, was had to the 
seven deadly sins; and these plea- 
sing ingredients are now blended, 
with all the skill of French cookery, 
in all hashes and fricassees of the 
present as well as of the past. Upon 
the stage, adultery and murder are 
frigid, are absolutely perrugue—the 
fashionable word for old-fashioned 
and stupid—if not enlivened by a 
due admixture of incest and parri- 
cide. But as to our antiquated in- 
sular notions—we fear we are alto- 
gether perruque—these are not very 
delicate matters, or peculiarly fitted 
for general readers; we shall con- 
tent ourselves with specifying one 
tragedy, and refer thuse who wish 
to know more upon the interest- 
ing subject, to an able paper in the 
Quarterly, and to the France of the 
new metropolitan member, Mr Hen- 
ry Lytton Bulwer,—an author who 
cannot be suspected of any anti- 
Gallican or anti-revolutionary pre- 
judices. In this one tragedy, La 
Tour de Nesle, a queen of France, 
who had begun her career by in- 
triguing with her page, and murder- 
ing her father,—plays the Messalina 
in the Tower of Nesle, situated upon 
the river Seine, with the pleasing 
improvement upon the imprudent 
Roman princess, of drowning her 
paramours to ensure their discretion. 
In the course of the tragedy, she 
intrigues with her two sons by the 
page—it is true she does not know 
who they are—drowns one, a8 usu- 
al, and, meaning to make the other 
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kill their now troublesome father, 
the ex-page is caught in her own 
snare. Enough surely of tragedy! 

A novel which is to be read by 
the fireside requires less intense, 
less fierce interest, than the acted 
drama, and, accordingly, the novel- 
ists do not pepper quite so high as 
the dramatists. Very often the mur- 
der of a beloved bride upon the 
wedding-night by the adoring bride- 
groom, and a few tiny peccadilloes 
of the like nature, answer their pur- 
pose, though we by no means in- 
tend to charge them generally with 
such tameness; but even in those, 
we conceive that the more easily 
interested English reader may trace 
the demoralizing influence of which 
we have spoken. 

But here we must pause to cor- 
rect, or, in parliamentary phraseolo- 
gy, to explain, what Maga said, in the 
month of January last, touching that 
highly gifted, but singularly unwo- 
manly, at least unhonest-womanly 
authoress, Madame Dudevant, alias 
George Sand; whose moral charac- 
ter, however, we beg it may be un- 
derstood that we presume not to 
impeach. We have, we blush to 
say, shown ourselves precipitate, 
and, what we are not often, credu- 
lous. We spoke of this lady and her 
novels upon report, upon the strep 
of French praise, without having 
seen either; and having now made 
ourselves better acquainted with 
the subject, we here solemnly re- 
voke our hearsay verdict, and cor- 
rect our erroneous statements. 

First, of thelady. She has neither 
assumed, nor, to the bestof ourknow- 
ledge and belief, legally acquired, 
the name of Madame Sand. In fact, 
she is said to have been too unlucky 
in her first matrimonial speculation 
to be likely again to entangle her- 
self in those conjugal bonds, against 
which the whole force of her talent 
is directed in most of the six popu- 
Jar and clever novels that we have 
now read, to wit, Indiana, Valentine, 
Lelia, Rose et Blanche, Le Secretaire 
Intime, and Jacques. No; Madame 
Dudevant simply assumes the name 
of George Sand, without any ma- 
dame, or mademoiselle either, and 
writes under the borrowed sem. 
blance of man, evidently to eman- 
cipate herself from the various 
shackles with which, even in these 
enlightened times, and in civilized 
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oung France, poor woman is still 
ettered. And in concealing her 
sex, the lady has of a surety done 
wisely. 

Her novels, as before said, are 
clever; the two first very clever. 
She hits off character spiritedly ; 
her style is brilliant, her satire keen ; 
and she seizes unreasonably upon 
the reader’s sympathy. But she 
writes, if not licentiously, yet with 
an utter recklessness, as well of 
right and wrong, as of common de- 
cency. She attacks all existing so- 
cial institutions, and especially mar- 
riage, which she treats as an abomi- 
nable device for oppressing and en- 
slaving helpless woman; and in 
Jacques, she openly avers that some 
better plan ought to be devised for 
ensuring the legitimacy, or rather for 
ascertaining the filiation, of children. 
Her most virtuous heroines are ei- 
ther wives ready to elope with se- 
ducers, or frail without eloping, or 
regular courtesans. Of her virtuous 
men, one who is uniformly excellent 
is so disagreeable as to be univer- 
sally disliked; another, after dis- 
gusting a passionately fond young 
wife by dulness, silence, and smok- 
ing, deliberately breaks his neck 
that she may marry her paramour; 
and he who is agreeable, as well as 

ood, has, after a youth of more than 
Fibertinism, been justly convicted of 
forgery, branded, and sent to the 
leys; in which admirable school 
e has become a first-rate philoso- 
hical moralist. Farther, Madame 
udevant’s only happy marriage is 
a secret one, in which the husband’s 
stolen visits so injure the reputation 
of the wife, a sovereign princess, as 
to expose her to the grossest insults 
from her own Secretaire Intime. 

But enough of Madame Dudevant, 
and also of our disquisition on 
causes. Turn we to the books now 
upon our table, and to our proposed 
illustrations of the changes which 
gave birth to the disquisition. And 
first the French physiological novel 
‘demands our notice. 

This novel is by no means defi- 
cient in the ordinary allowance of 
adultery, incest, &c. &c. &c.; but 
our present object being to illustrate 
rather the existing propensity to be- 
lieve what is incredible, so it be not 
religious, to enhance crime by a li- 
beral use of mystic improbabilities, 
than the taste for sheer unadulte- 
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rated vice, these now somewhat 
commonplace, and, to us, disagree- 
able crimes, would not have tempt- 
ed us to introduce the book to 
our readers, were they not, for 
the very structure of the fable, 
grafted on a more extraordinary, 
a most singular groundwork. This 
roundwork is animal magnetism, 
in which the really talented au- 
thor, Frederic Soulié, appears to 
be a firm believer, and which he 
here represents as abused to vi- 
cious purposes. An abuse, by the 
by, the possibility of which we 
have hitherto heard the advocates of 
animal magnetism deny, upon the 
plea, that energetic benevolence was 
indispensable to the magnetiser’s 
efficient exercise of his powers. 

The main points of the story of 
Le Magnetiseur, omitting all such 
wickedness as is unconnected with 
animal magnetism, are briefly these: 
—An adventurer, who calls himself 
Baron de Prémitz, being a powerful 
magnetiser, throws a young lady into 
magnetic sleep, and, during her in- 
sensibility, dishonours her, for the 
purpose of forcing her wealthy fa- 
ther, Baron Lessay, to accept him as 
a son-in-law. Other schemes divert 
Prémitz from this plan; and Lessay’s 
rage is a by his daughter’s 
honest and constant assertions of 
her innocence, even after she has 
become an unwedded mother. At 
length he suspects the fact; and be- 
ing luckily a still more powerful 
magnetiser than the Baron, puts Pré- 
mitz to sleep, extorts his confession, 
and forthwith stabs him. 

What reader could desire a more 
magnetic tale? We will now, with- 
out vouching, however, for M. Sou- 
lié’s magnetic orthodoxy, extract 
part of a séance, or scene, of magnet- 
ism, concerning which our author 
says,—* As to what we have just re- 
lated, we declare that we witnessed 
it. We are writing neither a theory, 
nor a course of magnetism, but we 
have seen the results here described; 
and if the persons who exhibited 
them to us were not still living, and 
in a situation to shun irksome pub- 
licity, we could name them. Was 
it quackery, truth, the presence of 
a real fluid, of an invisible agent, 
that caused these perturbations of 
the regular order of things? Is it, 
as some assume, delirium of the 
imagination—an extravagant mental 
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excitement? We give no opinion. 
This we have seen, and time will 
assuredly explain it.” 

We have chosen to preface the 
séance with this avouchment of its 
truth, as essential to its interest, al- 
though the author has reserved it 
for the close. Now to the scene. 
The room is filled with spectators— 
the somnambulist is a woman, idio- 
tically mad. 

“ Offered by mere chance to the 
experiments of M. de Prémitz, he 
had obtained, by magnetizing her, 
such prodigious results, that he had 
withdrawn her from the hospital, 
and placed her in lodgings. * * 
Unrecognisable from age, sickness, 
and suffering ; lean, sallow; her eye 
dim; her body convulsive; her lips 
sunken; her limbs dangling; her 
muscles and nerves relaxed; with- 
out strength or reason, her appear- 
ance surprised the assembly. Some 
suspected a feigned insanity, others 
felt their hearts oppressed. She cast 
a wandering glance around, but ap- 
parently found nothing to arrest it, 
At Prémitz’s command she sat down, 
and at his invitation several persons 
questioned her. She muttered a 
few incoherent, scarcely intelligible, 
words, looking at the questioners 
with eyes so utterly devoid of mean- 
ing, that the most incredulous al- 
most believed her madness genuine. 
2: oe * 

“ Prémitz then placed himself be- 
fore his patient, and said, ‘ Will you 
sleep?’ 

© * With all my heart.’ 

“ « Sleep then.’ 

“He pvinted his hand towards 
her brow, and she slept.” 

Prémitz now expounds some mag- 
netic doctrines, and, in answer to 
expressed suspicions of collusion, 
gives a certificate from /a Salpétriere 
as to the patient’s condition. Upon 
her name being read, the Duchess 
d’Avarenne exclaims,— 

“* Honorine Radon! Honorine Ra- 
don! Ah!’—Then, after a moment’s 
thought, she addressed Prémitz,— 
* But she is mad—remembers no- 
thing?’ 

“*In her ordinary state nothing,’ 
said Prémitz, dwelling upon every 
word; #* ‘ but in her actual state of 
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lucid somnambulism she recovers 
every thing, understanding and me- 
mory.’ 

“* Memory!’ said the duchess. 
‘ Can | question her ?’ 

“ «Through me, easily; but at this 
moment, as she is in relation (en 
rapport) with none but me, she 
would hear no voice but mine.’ 

“* Then,’ said the duchess, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘ ask her where she was 
born.’ 

“The baron put the question. 
Honorine remained immovable, but 
answered audibly and distinctly,— 
‘ I was born at the village of Etang, 
in Auvergne,’ 

*** Up to what time did she live 
there ?’ asked the duchess. 

“* Till the year 1788, said Hono- 
rine. 

“* What were you then doing 
there ?’ asked Prémitz, without a- 
waiting the duchess’s question. 

“*T was lady’s-maid to Madame 
d’ Avarenne.’ 

“* That is true,’ said the duchess 
eagerly ; ‘I now recollect this per- 
son; it is needless to question her 
further. In alow voice she added, 
‘I do not choose to be made an ex- 
hibition for any one.’ ”’ 

* * * * * 

“ M. de Prémitz now seated him- 
self in front of the somnambulist, 
took her knees between his, her 
hands between his; then renewed 
his magnetic manipulations, passicg 
his hands over her face, and placing 
them now on her head, now on her 
stomach. An air of satisfaction, of 
joy, gradually diffused itself over the 
countenance of the wretched crea- 
ture, which at last attained to an ap- 
pearance of ecstasy, lendivg a super- 
natural interest to that pale and 
withered face. 

“ The thraldom of the somnambu- 
list is now complete; she wills only 
at the will of her magnetizer; she 
understands beyond the limits of her 
intellect. The first experiment shown 
was this:—A glass of pure water 
being brought, M. de Prémitz asked 
the somnambulist if she was thirsty, 
She answered in the affirmative ; 
and, upon his enquiring what she 
wished to drink, said, ‘ Lemonade.’ 
Prémitz then breathed upon the 





crime of hers. 






* He has a plot upon the duchess, founded upon his knowledge of a concealed 
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water and gave it to the patient, who 
drank it, and said it was excellent 
lemonade. At this result many per- 
sons smiled, but the unknown physi- 
cian became more attentive. Hono- 
rine then said she was hungry, and 
should like to eata peach. Prémitz 
offered her a piece of tallow upon 
which he had breathed. (Poor som- 
nambulist! exposed to such prac- 
tices!) The somnambulist devoured 
it, seemingly with great relish. 
Prémitz then desired a few lines to 
be written in text hand; the unknown 
physician complied with the request, 
and Prémitz commissioned another 
stranger to bandage the patient's 
eyes. When the impossibility of her 
seeing was ascertained, Prémitz 
placed the written paper under Ho- 
norine’s elbow, and with, or through, 
her elbow, she read the writing.” 
The incredulous physician next 
pinches and pricks the unhappy som- 
nambulist, and fires off a pistol at 
her ear, without her evincing any 
consciousness of what is doing. 
Prémitz then offers to place him in 
magnetic relation with her, that she 
may perceive and understand him. 
“The incredulous doctor then 


asked Honorine several questions, to 
which she replied with a choice of 


language that surprised him. But 
his surprise became a species of 
stupefaction when Prémitz said he 
might question her in foreign lan- 
guages. He put a question to Hono- 
rine in Latin, which she promptly 
answered. It was possible she might 
understand Latin,—he put the next 
in Italian. She understood, and an- 
swered itasreadily. Awoman! A 
woman of the lower orders! A 
woman reduced to live by such jug- 
glery, if what he saw were jugglery, 
to be a Latin and Italian scholar ! 
That was indeed a marvel. But the 
doctor now collected all his linguist 
skill, and spoke English. This ques- 
tion was understood, and answered 
like the others. 

‘‘ The incredulous physician was 
now supposed to be Prémitz’s accom- 
plice. Another stranger suddenly 
handed him a paper, saying, ‘ Will 
you put that question to the somnam- 
bulist ? Read it as you can, without 
stopping.’ 

** The doctor read half a dozen 
words; the somnambulist remained 
silent. 
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“*Do you not understand me ?’ 
asked the doctor. 

“* No,’ said she, ‘ for you do not 
understand yourself. When you 
speak to me not in French, I do not 
understand your words, but your 
thoughts. Whilst you pronounced 
those words, they gave you no 
thought for me to read.’”’ 

This answer confounds every 
body, the doctor included, for he had 
not understood the words he read. 

“ The giver of the paper exclaimed, 
‘Yet it is German as good as the 
gentleman’s English. Surely she 
might have understood it.’ 

“© She cannot,’ said Prémitz, ‘ un- 
less the reader understands it. Al- 
low me to read the paper.’ 

“‘ Prémitz had scarcely ended the 
sentence when Honorine replied. 
‘You ask,’ said she, ‘ whether the 
reign of the Bourbons will last; in 
two months there will not be a Bour- 
bon in France.’ ” 

Of course, this scene passes a few 
weeks before Napoleon’s return from 
Elba. But our readers will, we ap- 
prehend, have had enough of mag- 
netism. We were about to cast aside 
the volume, butit is only fair, before 
we conclude, to give a specimen of 
M. Soulié’s powers, better adapted 
to general appreciation, to wit, a 
scene of popular commotion at Rome 
in the year 1798, during the fervour 
of Gallo-Roman republicanism. It 
needs no introductory explanation. 

“ At the corner of the Piazza 
Nivona, a few paces from the Pan- 
theon, stood a group of men and 
women, tumultuously extolling the 
happiness of being free. An orator, 
perched upon some steps, was de- 
claiming a political pamphlet from 
the spot where, two years before, he 
had improvisoed a joyous song. Above 
him, at the angle of a wall, was fixed 
an image of the Madonna, dressed 
out with an enormous tri-color cock- 
ade. The divine infant in her arms 
wore another, as large, and even the 
sy mbolical representation of the Holy 
Ghost (a dove) that hovered over the 
Holy Family, was decorated with 
this republican ensign. * * * A 
woman passed near the politicians ; 
she cast her eyes upon them, and 
pursued her way with a slight ges- 
ture of dislike. 

“*Holy Virgin!’ exclaimed one 
of the assemblage, ‘that woman 
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passed the Madonna without saluting 
the tri-color cockade.’ 

“« She is a great Jady,—She is an 
aristocrat, auswered those who 
heard the remark. 

“* She defies us! ’—‘ She insults 
us!’—‘ She looked at us over her 
shoulder! ’—‘She pointed contempt- 
uously at the Madonna! ’—‘She mut- 
tered between her teeth.’—‘ She 
treats us as rabble.’—‘ She threaten- 
ed us.’—*‘ Those are the folks who 
would hang us all if they got back 
the power.’—‘ And who have done 
it?’—‘And shall we suffer it?’ 
‘No! ’—* No!’—‘No!’—‘ Revenge!’ 
‘ Yes, revenge !’—‘ Death to the aris- 
tocrats !’—‘ To the Tiber with the 
aristocrat !’—‘ To the Tiber with the 
silk gown !’—‘ To the Tiber with the 
Jace cloak! ’—‘ To the Tiber with the 
velvet bonnet!’ 

The crowd pursue the unconscious 
object of their anger, but losing sight 
of the obnoxious Jace cloak and vel- 
vet bonnet at the corner of a street, 
commence a domiciliary visitation. 

“* We will search this house.— 
Who art thou?’ 

“<1 make the antique lamps dug 
up in the Campo-Vaccino.’ 

“<« Didst see a woman in a silk 
gown, a lace cloak, and a velvet bon- 
net?’ 

** No; I was in my back shop.’ 

‘* « Cry the Republic for ever!’ 

“«* The Republic for ever! ’ 

“<«That’s right; thou’rt a good 
citizen.’ 

“« Try this.’ 

“ ¢ Why dost shut up thy shop?’ 

“ ¢ Faith, master ’—— 

“ « There are no masters now.’ 

“ ¢« He’s of the aristocrat faction.’ 

“*Let’s hang him if he'll not 
speak.’ 

“© Alas! brother, I donot know’— 

“¢ He calls me brother; he’s a 
creature of the monks,—a Vatican 
spy.’ 

Pree But, worthy citizen, I am a 
Jew.’ 

“‘« And dost call me brother, dog 
of a Jew!’ 

“ A kick sent the poor Jew to the 
farther end of his shop; nor would 
he have escaped so, had not a shout 
arisen from another group, ‘ ’Tis 
here! ‘Tis here!’ All ran to the 
cry; and the shouters explain; ‘’Tis 
here! ’Tis here! Here is a door they 
refuse to open. But it’s all in vain! 
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She shall not escape us! To the 
Tiber with the aristocrat! Open! 


Open!’” 

This proves to be an empty house, 
but whilst the mob prosecute the 
search, the lady, unsuspicious of her 
danger, appears ata window with an 
old man. 

“ A tile, hurled at the window at 
which they stood, struck the old man 
on the head. The woman shrieked, 
and, dragging him away, disappear- 
ed from the window. The cries of 
‘ To the Tiber with the aristocrat !’ 
continued, and the door was broken 
open. 

“ A raging band rushed into the 
room where she was binding up the 
old man’s wound. When she was 
asked whether she had not recently 
passed by the Piazza Nivona, and 
had answered in the affirmative, they 
shouted furiously, ‘ She confesses it ! 
She confesses it! To the Tiber! To 
the Tiber! To the Tiber!’ 

“ Some of the fiercest sprang for- 
ward to seize her. The terrified old 
man interposed, saying, ‘ But what 
is her crime ?’ 

“* She has insulted the colour of 
liberty. She’s an aristocrat, and so 
art thou! Begone, if thou wouldst 
not share her fate.’ 

*“* What!’ cried the old man, 
‘ let you murder my daughter before 
my face!’ 

“« His daughter! He sides with 
her! He’s a traitor. To the Tiber 
with both!’ 

“<« Right!’ shouted a voice; ‘ but 
first make them beg pardon. Bring 
them to the Madonna.’ 

“ They had just reached the cor- 
ner of the street with their victims, 
when the crowd fell back upon itself, 
and a cry arose of, ‘ The French! 
The French!’” 

A body of the French troops quar- 
tered in Rome, having been sum- 
moned by a spectator, are indeed 
on the scene of action. 

“ A general officer, on horseback, 
made his way soothingly into the 
crowd. * * * He was readily suf- 
fered to advance, but the mob closed 
behind him, incessantly shouting, 
‘ The French for ever! The French 
general for ever! To the Tiber 
with the aristocrats!’ The general 
was now but a few yards from the 
prisoners. They saw him; and the 
old man, irresistibly impelled by the 
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hope of rescue, shouted, ‘ Here! 
Here!’ At these words, a terrible 
movement is made amidst the dense 
mass that encloses the father and 
daughter. A sharp, a single cry is 
heard, and the old man, whose gory 
head had caught the general's eye, 
disappears. The general guesses the 
event—he draws his sword, and 
strikes at all who oppose his pro- 
gress. The crowd opens, and dis- 
covers the old man lifeless on the 
ground, his daughter kneeling beside 
him, and a man, with his arm round 
her waist, trying to drag her away. 
On seeing the horseman’s approach, 
the man lets go his hold, but, resolv- 
ed not to lose his revenge, draws a 
knife from his girdle, and raises it 
against his unobserving victim. A 
last exertion brings the general close 
to the group,—a terrible blow of his 
sabre, and the knife drops, with the 
hand that brandished it, to the earth. 
The wretch flies yelling away, and 
fierce imprecations arise from the 
crowd, that presses upon the gene- 
ralandthelady. * * * He 
looks around, and with a voice heard 
above the roaring of the multitude, 
shouts ‘ Forward, grenadiers !’” 

We confess that we, perhaps in 
civilian ignorance, wondered why 
they did not follow their general, at 
least when they saw his danger. 
Now, however, 

“ The clash of bayonets is heard. 
The soldiers rush forward. The 
crowd gives way. The grenadiers 
reach their general;” and all is well 
that ends well. 

With this satisfactory assurance, 
we shall dismiss the philosophical 
French novelist, and take up the 
German medical satire embodied 
in afarce. We fear that few unpro- 
fessional English readers are suffici- 
ently familiar with the medical sys- 
tems, which, amongst other transcen- 
dental sublime unintelligibilities, 
every now and then seize, with a 
sort of monomaniac passion, upon 
the susceptible and enthusiastic ima- 
ginations of Germany, fully to ap- 
preciate the comic banter of this 
droll effusion of a dramatist highly 
admired in the legitimate walks of 
tragedy and comedy, at which we 
ourselves, we are not ashamed to 
confess, despite all our professional 
gravity, have laughed heartily. We 
think, however, that a very few ex- 
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planatory words may enable every 
one to understand the joke 

The word Homiéopathie is con- 
structed from two Greek words, 
éuoov redos, meaning similar suffering ; 
and the Latin exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the system, laid down by 
the inventor and his disciples, is 
similia similibus curantur, or, like is 
cured by like. In plain English, 
the Homéopath doctrine is, that a 
disease will be most radically cured 
by those medicines which, if admi- 
nistered to a healthy subject, would 
produce, not an identical, but a very 
similar disease. As, e. g., we may 
suppose, for we never had the luck 
to fall into the hands of a Homio- 
path doctor, that to a lethargic pa- 
tient laudanum would be freely 
given. Not largely, however, for 
this is not all. Homéopathie, we 
further understand, abhors mixtures, 
and administers single drugs in the 
smallest possible doses, and at long 
intervals, that the effect of one dose 
may be over ere another be taken, 
An almost irresistible recommenda- 
tion it must be owned. 

The Homéopath farce before us 
turns upon the mutual love of two 
cousins, the daughter of a Homio- 
path physician, aud the son of an 
Allopath, or anti- Homiopath apothe- 
cary. A friend of the lovers thinks 
that these professionally antipathetic 
brothers may be reconciled it brought 
together; and to effect this, per- 
suades each that the other is mad. 
In their way to visit each other 
hereupon, they come to the town 
where their sister resides, and seve- 
rally visit her. In the heat of con- 
versation the Apothecary drops a roll 
of paper, which Tile, the plotting 
friend, picks up, and says— 

* You are losing something, Mr 
Apothecary. Hey dey, what is it?— 
(As he takes it up, the roll unfolds to 
the length of a yard—it is a prescrip- 
tion.) 

“ Apothecary. A trifling preserip- 
tion that | wrote out for myself by 
the way. The sharp wind has made 
my throat somewhat roughish, and 
prevention is good. 

“ Tile (who has run it over). Atum- 
blerfull to be taken every quarter of 
an hour. Thatis a good deal. 

“ Apothecary. Ah, worthy Mr No- 
tary, in these horrible times, when 
the Homiopathie pestilence is so ra- 
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pidly spreading, it were well for the 
uckless apothecary if he could 
swallow his whole stock of drugs 
himself. 

“ Tile. Too true. Pedigrees and 
apothecaries’ shops are hourly grow- 
ing cheaper. 

“ Apothecary. Ay, ay! Ten years 
ago my business was worth thirty 
thousand dollars, between brothers. 
Now, I could bnely expect five and 
twenty, even were it from a lad in a 
hurry to get married. 

“ Tile. Wotothe viper brood of 
Homiopaths, that devour apotheca- 
ries’ shops. 

“ Apothecary. Viper brood—ex- 
cellent—(taking Tile’s hand.)—Yes, 
there still is virtue upon earth. Come 
you to Naumburg, Mr Notary, and 
fall sick there! Youshall have more 
physic than your utmost exertions 
can gulp down.” 

But this we give only illustra- 
tively. The scene we propose to 
extract is that in which the Homdéo- 
path physician displays his system. 
The y resents two inn bed- 
rooms, divided by a thin partition, 
with an unfastenable door. The 
doctor is lighted into the inner 
chamber by Fittig the waiter. 

“ Doctor. Pour away, lad, pour 
away! I must have more wine to 
digest your detestable supper, 
(drinks.) What wine did I order, 
rogue? He 

“ Fittig. 
nour. 

“ Doctor. Then you are queer 
geographers here. You must have 
changed the locality of Rudesheim, 
for this wine smacks of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“ Fittig. Then it must smack 
right pleasantly, for it stands in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a cask 
of Lafitte. 

“ Doctor. You villain, that is not 
the neighbourhood I mean. This is 
mixed with Naumburg wine. * * * 
It is shameful thus to adulterate wine, 
- not because you cheat your custom~ 
ers, for that is a matter of trade, and 
every one must drive his own, but 
because al] rational curative science 
requires that every medical power, 
one of which wine is, should be ad- 


y: 
Rudesheimer, your ho- 
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ministered pure and simple. Know- 
est thou what Homdopaths and Allo- 
paths are ? 

“ Fittig. NotI; I know none but 
footpaths and bridlepaths.* 

** Doctor. Oh ignorance! 

“ Fittig. Lam sorry if it displeases 
your honour. 

“ Doctor, (after looking a while at 
him, says kindly,) You seem to me a 
merry fellow; and, I doubt not, are 
healthy, quite healthy, in rude 
health ? 

“ Fittig. Yes, thank God! I only 
wish my pocket were as stout. 

“ Doctor. If thy pocket be weakly, 
were’t not well to procure for it 
something restorative ? A dollar, for 
instance ¢ 

“ Fiitig. Gladly; but how ? 

‘* Doctor, By spending the night 
here, in my room, without sleeping. 

“ Fittig. These rooms are, to be 
sure, something out of the way ; but 
I can assure you they are not 
haunted, and your honour has nothing 
to fear. 

** Doctor. Nonsense! I want to 
observe you. 

“* Fittig (aside). The deuce! He 
belongs sure to the secret police. 
( Aloud.) Oh, your honour, that’s not 
worth the trouble. Iam an honest 
chap, a poor downright waiter, not 
even a freemason, or any thing of 
the kind. 

“ Doctor. How? Delirious? (Feel- 
ing his pulse.) 

“ Fittig (aside) Vm wrong— 
Spies count one’s words, not one’s 
pulse. 

* Doctor. Quite regular, Thou 
art healthy as a fish in water—quite 
delightfully healthy, Wilt stay ?— 
Thou’lt have nothing to do but to 
sit quietly there. 

“ Fittig. And keep awake.—lIf it 
were at least two dollars. 

“ Doctor. It shall be two. 
can’st come back? 

“ Fittig, Perhaps in a couple of 
hours, sir. 

* Doctor. As I could wish; it will 
not work sooner. A man, a word— 
( Opens a small medicine-chest, and 
takes out a bottle and a spoon.) ! 

“ Fittig. A man, a word—ls your 
honour going to take physic ? 


When 








* To preserve the pun, we have been forced to change the anewer. 
god-father is a pathe, and Fitting says he knows none but cbristening pathes. 
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“ Doctor. No, it’s for you. 

“ Fittig. Who? Me? When you 
have just said that I am in rude 
health ? 

“‘ Doctor. Certainly; and there- 
fore I will make you artificially ill, 
that I may observe you. 

“ Fittig. Hey! hey! That were 
worse than the police.—Your very 
humble servant. ( Going.) 

“ Doctor (stopping him). Hear me, 
my son, hear me. All medicines 
must be tried upon the healthy ere 
they are administered to the sick. 
Take this medicine, therefore, that 
I may assure myself whether it will 
produce, as I expect, palpitation of 
the heart, uneasiness, convulsions, 
giddiness, dulness of the senses, 
and fainting. 

“ Fittig. No, sir, no, that will 
never do. My senses are not so 
oversharp that they need to be dull- 
ed.—What! have such a whole pack 
of diseases, and all for a couple of 
dollars! 

“ Doctor. You shall have a ducat, 
my son. 

“ Fittig. Not for an hundred du- 
cats. (Tries to escape; the Doctor 
pens him up in a corner.) 

“ Doctor. Listen to me, boy. It 
will be serving science. (Pours the 
medicine into the spoon.) 

“ Fittig. Plague on’t! I have 
enough to do to serve my travellers 
—science may get served as it can. 

“ Doctor (offering the medicine). 
Take it, my good lad, take it, for the 
sake of suffering humanity. 

“ Fittig. Go, sir, go. We pay 
sixpence a-month to the poor-box, 
and surely that is doing more than 
enough for suffering humanity. 

“ Doctor. You unfeeling barba- 
rian! Swallow it, cannibal, swallow, 
or—— 

( Fittig throws away the spoon, 
slips under the Doctor's arm, 
and escapes. 

“ Doctor (alone). Barbariem, no- 
thing but barbarism and darkness in 
this our German fatherland! Yet 
how brilliantly enlightened might 
that country be that is the cradle of 
Homéopathie! * * * (Putting 
on his dressing-gown and nightcap.) 
Now let me make myself comfort- 
able, and prepare the proper medi- 
cine for my poor insane brother. 
Without seeing him, I would lay any 
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wager that I pitch upon the right 
one. He was always of a melan- 
choly temperament, and your me- 
lancholy men, when they go mad, 
are always raving and frantic, just 
as peaceable men are quarrelsome 
in their cups. Hold! An idea! a 
brilliant idea! aray of light! a great 
idea! Wine deprives men of their 
senses, producing a kind of frenzy 
in drunkenness; must it not, then, 
be a specific against all insanity? If 
it be, and it must, I am immortal- 
ized. (Takes a tiny pestle and mor- 
tar out of his little medicine-chest, and 
places them before him on the table.) 
This grain contains one ten-thou- 
sandth part of medicine—( puts it 
into the mortar)—now mixing it with 
these ninety-nine grains of milk su- 
gar, (empties a box into the mortar,) 
each grain will contain one-millionth 
part of medicine,—a terribly strong 
dose, but then we have to deal with 
a terribly violent malady. I am con- 
vinced that he must be in the very 
worst state of raging frenzy.” 

We begin to weary of extracting. 
But in case any of our readers should 
wish to know the result of the plot, 
we will tell them, that the Apothecary 
being lodged in the adjoining room, 
the two brothers so terrify each 
other, or rather each himself, that, 
being on the ground floor, they 
jump out of their respective win- 
dows, and, in dressing-gowns, night- 
caps, and slippers, get to the police 
magistrate’s house, where a ball is - 
in progress, and where Tile, one of 
the company, by persuading the 
drunken magistrate to send them 
both to a madhouse, induces both 
brothers to prove their sanity by 
embracing and signing the marriage- 
contract of their children, which he 
has ready drawn in his pocket. 

We shall now take our leave alike 
of Animal Magnetism and of Homio- 
pathie, recommending to the consi- 
deration of our invalid readers the 
advantages of being cured with less 
than one millionth part of their or- 
dinary allowance of drugs; but far 
more earnestly to that of all, the 
symptoms of deteriorated intellect 
and character, resulting from hyper- 
political excitement, which the pre- 
sent state of French light literature 
affords. 
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SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY. 


Parr II, 


SHAKSPEARE’S TRAGEDIES.—ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Romeo and Juliet is placed next 
to Hamlet, in the usual arrangement 
of the poet’s works, but in every 
thing else how widely separated 
are these wonderful productions! 
in their internal spirit as well as 
their outward accompaniments, how 
total the opposition! Far behind us, 
we have left the dusky towers of 
Elsineur, its gloomy galleries, its 
haunted platform; the Follow mur- 
mur of the Baltic sea, the chill 
breath of the northern wind, the 
regions of gloom without and me- 
lancholy within,—and suddenly as 
in a dream we find ourselves in 
climes, “ where other voices speak, 
and other sights surround.” The 
fiery sun beats fiercely into the mar- 
ket-place of Verona; the young 
blood boils beneath his influence ; 
cavaliers cross each other, with 
eyes in which defiance lowers; it 
needs but a word to make the 
swords spring from their scabbards; 
blades clash, blood flows, and we 
are swept at once into “ all the 
currents of a heady fight.” Then 
in the brightly illuminated halls of 
palaces follow the dance and the 
revel; masques flit before us in 
mazy rounds, the music of the lute 
or mandoline rings in our ear; for 
platforms where spirits walk abroad, 
we have the balcony haunted only 
by love and youth, and silvered by 
the broad bright summer moon; the 
aloe raises its head beneath its 
beams, the odour of the myrtle and 
orange is on the air of night; from 
yon pomegrenate-tree the night- 
ingale wails, or the lark “ doth beak 
the vaulty air above our head,” to 
herald the approach of dawn. 

The change in the spirit of the 
' two plays is proportioned to the 
change of scene. As in Hamlet all 
is speculation, so in Romeo all is 
vehement passion and precipitate 
action. The current of life in 
Hamlet seems to stagnate, or to 
retrograde ;—here it is confined in 
one narrow channel, down which 
it gushes, with the headlong im- 





petuosity of a torrent, till it is 
dashed over the precipice. One 
overpowering passion takes pos- 
session of the soul, and is instantly 
carried into action. There is no 
hesitation, no reflection; no reliance 
on accident, no procrastination ;— 
the events crowd upon each other 
in a rapid and fatally logical se- 
quence ; six days is the brief pe- 
riod of existence which is allowed 
to the birth, the triumph, and de- 
struction of youthful Love. The 
play embodies the very essence of 
life—but an essence so potent, so 
intoxicating, that even to taste is 
dangerous,—to drink is death. 
Romeo and Juliet is the only play 
of Shakspeare in which the whole 
movement of the action is made to 
turn on the passion of Love. It is 
the only play too, it appears to us, 
not only in Shakspeare, but in the 
world, where that passion is repre- 
sented in its truly dramatic aspect, 
or in such a light as to command 
fully, and irresistibly the sympathies 
of all. In the way in which love is 
gnealy treated on the stage, it is 
elt to be an impertinent and 
tedious interference with the real 
business of the piece. When it is 
represented merely as one of many 
other passions, the same in its 
origin and its nature with them, 
holding divided empire with jeal- 
ousy, with envy, with pride, with 
hatred; contending with duties, 
with prejudices, yielding to views 
of selfishness, or the rules of so- 
ciety; it may be decorous, but it 
is not dramatic. Voltaire rendered 
a service to the stage, when he la- 
boured to banish from the theatre 
the love scenes of the Drama,— 
as he found them in the pages of 
Corneille and Racine,—as they are 
to be found indeed in every dra- 
matic author except Shakspeare. 
Love mixed up with other feelings © 
and contending with them on equal 
terms, balancing between opposing 
considerations, uncertain of its line 
of conduct, impressing the mind of 
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the spectator with the same uncer- 
tainty, is a picture which excites no 
sympathy, touches no noble or ele- 
vating chord within the mind; but, 
on the contrary, jars against that 
inward faith, which even the cold- 
est heart delights to cherish, in the 
omnipotence, the omniscience, the 
divinity of Love. 

In a very different light has the 
passion been represented by Shak- 
speare. Here is indeed that Eros, 
which haunts the dreams of youth, 
which lives ia the memory, and casts 
back a sunshine even on the twilight 
of age: not a passion of this noisy 
world, but a celestial sentiment; 
mysterious, immortal, born of the 
Deity, returning into his bosom. 
Where its spark lights it is inextin- 
guishable; where its essence pene- 
trates, it indelibly colours with its 
golden hue the whole fountain of ex- 
istence. All duties yield to it, for it 
is itself the highest of all; all evil 
passions disappear before it, for they 
cannot coexist with its presence; it 
cannot hesitate or doubt, for a di- 
vine revelation has announced its 
destiny; all prejudices of rank and 
of society, all rules of custom, are 


abrogated by the dictates of its high- 
er law; it is open and undisguised, 
for it is guilt ouly that is suspicious ; 
it is not clamorous but calm, and 
yet assured, for it confides in its own 
energies, and its heavenly though 


invisible source. One and indivi- 
sible, it is never at war with itself, 
nor distracts us with a conflict of 
feeling. We foresee its course from 
the first, and follow it to the last with 
clear and unbroken sympathies. It 
no longer appears as a mere disturb- 
ing force, crossing the path of other 
duties, and jostling them in their 
courses, but a calm celestial lumi- 
nary, which, in its irresistible round, 
draws all minor objects within its 
orbit, and round which they are con- 
tented thenceforward to perform 
their humbler revolutions. 

In this point of view, love is not 
only highly dramatic, but perhaps the 
most dramatic, the most fascinating 
of all exhibitions of passion. For it 
is the only one in which perfect pu- 
rity can be combined with perfect 
power ; in which the whole diapason 
of the human heart may be run 
through without touching one jarring 
note of evil. Our sympathy wit 
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Macbeth is the sympathy of fear,— 
arising from the consciousness of a 
common nature, and the inward 
feeling, how easily in the best of 
hearts the slumbering demon may by 
circumstances be called into action ; 
it is imperfect, it is in a manner ex- 
torted. But our sympathy with 
Romeo and Juliet,—with beings who 
live not in themselves but in each 
other, to whom selfishness, pride, 
ambition, envy, are unknown, who 
have made for themselves an Eden 
on earth, and hedged and girt it about 
in the hope that nothing evil would 
enter its calm precincts,—this sym- 
pathy is cordial and perfect; it is 
the sympathy produced by love and 
admiration, and the boding sense of 
coming evil, made more affecting and 
impressive by the very unconscious- 
ness and thoughtless happiness of 
those who are so soon to be its vic- 
tims. Nothing can be conceived 
more deeply interesting than the po- 
sition of two beings sv situated, to 
whom love has become a religion, 
and whose whole thoughts and ac- 
tions are thus necessitated, as it 
were, by a power so essentially in- 
consistent with, and at variance with, 
those forces that regulate the ordi- 
nary course of human affairs. The 
collision with the world, with the 
warring passions of rivals, with fa- 
mily pride and “lodged hate,” with 
all the accidents of an i)|-starred des- 
tiny, is inevitable; and every one, 
save themselves, perceives that the 
result must be a hapless one; they 
alone have ne thought and no fear ; 
while we are dropping “some natu- 
ral tears” at the thought how soon 
they shall be driven from their ideal 
paradise, “ they, hand in hand,” are 
wandering through its flowery walks, 
and repeating, 


“ Good-night, good-night! parting is 
such sweet sorrow, 

That I could say—good-night, till it be 
morrow |” 


The world is all before them, 
bright and smiling. They cannot 
conceive that external circumstances 
should resist the omnipotence of 
this feeling which, in their own 
hearts, has effected so sudden and 
mysterious a revolution ; has banish- 
ed the visionary attachment of boy- 
hood ; has annihilated the prejudices 
of feudal enmity; has overcome the 
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bashfulness of womanhood; has 
bound up their existence in either 
other at once, and yet for ever? 
Love, which has wrought such mi- 
racles within, may yet change even 
the hard hearts of kindred ard fa- 
thers, and heal up the old wounds 
which pride and violence had in- 
flicted. They see Verona, long agi- 
tated by the quarrels of their houses, 
once more united in amity and 
peace; they bebold in imagination 
Montague and Capulet joining their 
hands above their bridal bed, which 
are only to be united above their 
grave. 

This perfect self-abandonment, 
this union of wild fervour with ex- 
treme youth, the passions of the wo- 
man with the purity of the girl, can 
be conceived as existing only in be- 
ings of a southern clime. Hence the 
sulicitude apparently with which 
Shakspeare has laboured, by all the 
accompaniments of the scene, to im- 
press upon us continually its Italian 
character. The opening quarrels of 
the servants—for even to them has 
the feudal strife of their masters 
descended; the luxurious masque- 
rade scene, with its display of all 
which can awaken or charm the sen- 
ses; the freedom of tone which per- 
vades it;—remind us incessantly with 
what suddenness and fatal energy 
the passions must shoot up into ma- 
turity in such a region, and under 
such fostering influence, and prepare 
us for the scene on the balcony— 
for the bursting forth of that fire 
which already smoulders in the bo- 
som, and requires but the slenderest 
spark to kindle it into aflame. Ju- 
liet is pure and innocent; but she 
is already in mind and body a wo- 
man—an Italian ; her heart demands 
an object; her feelings, “ deep and 
boundless as the sea,’ a reservoir 
into which they can overflow. So also 
with Romeo. His fantastic love for 
the haughty Rosaline, which we see 
from the first to have been but a boy- 
ish dream, excites no ideas of incon- 
stancy of character; it only shows 
the early developement of a tempe- 
rament of fire ; affords a standard by 
which to estimate the strength of 
the new passion of the heart, which 
extinguishes at once the old vision 
of the fancy; and assures us the 
more firmly, that, when the man 
truly loves and is beloved again, it 
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will be unalterably, and with that 
headlong energy which nothing can 
resist; but which is but too likely 
to hurry himself and the object of 
his passion to destruction. Every 
thing about Romeo from the com- 
mencement annouuces the favourite 
and the victim of love. His first 
attachment, fantastic and superfi- 
cial as it seems, has yet preserved 
the freshness of his character; his 
heart has not lost its innocent bloom; 
amidst the wild mirth and loose gaie- 
ty which surrounds him, he is me- 
lancholy; for he has no feeling in 
common with the reckless and some- 
what libertine Mercutio, or the 
thoughtless and commonplace Ben- 
volio ; something purer and holier 
than Verena has yet offered to 
him. hovers before his thoughts, 
and fills his heart with a name- 
less longing. Thus alike in youth, 
in purity of sentiment, in depth 
of feeling, and in confidence in 
the world, these beings are thrown 
together. The accidental nature of 
the meeting, and the instantaneous 
electric communication of their feel- 
ings, are in perfect harmony with 
the celestial inexplicable source to 
which Shakspeare has traced the 
origin of love. They seem to feel 
by a mystic freemasonry that each 
is to be the other's destiny; that 
they are parts of one whole hitherto 
separated, henveforth to be insepa- 
rable on this side of time— 


“ And like two solitary rills, that side by 
side flow’d on, 

And had been long divided, they melt at 
once in one.” 


In this instantaneous union there 
is no giddiness, no levity. It is net 
the hasty, transitory preference of a 
boy and girl for each other, whove 
idea of eternity is of three weeks’ 
duration ; it is marked by that se- 
riousness and solemnity that attend 


* the consciousness that two beings are 


drawing from the urn of fate the un- 
alterable lot of life. Juliet feels 
from the first scene that hers is 
fixed—that “if he be married, her 
grave is like to be her marriage bed.” 
Even in her interview with Romeo 
on the balcony—amidst all the ex- 
citement of a first fund confession 
of attachment—amidst all the visions 
with which hope and passion gild 
the future, the thought creeps in 
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how awful and irrevocable is the 
step she has taken— 
“ Although I joy in thee, 

I have no joy of this contract to-night : 
Tt is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease 

to be, 
Ere one can say—It lightens.” 
Her whole conduct subsequently is 
the result of this sense of the ear- 
nestness of her situation; she can- 
not trifle with her lover, for the sen- 
timent she herself experiences is too 
holy to be tampered with; she is 
open and undisguised, because she 
feels that love cannot mistake the 
language of innocence; she urges 
forward the nuptials, because she 
would place their union, if possible, 
beyond the reach of fate, and invest 
it with an additional character of 
sacredness and solemnity. 

Yet Romeo and Juliet are any 
thing but mere abstractions—mere 
beings of sentiment and imagination. 
The perfection of these characters 
lies in the art with which the human 
and divine elements are blended in 
them in the harmonious union of the 
senses with the soul. Schiller has 
in his Thekla attempted a character 
of the same kind as Juliet. His pic- 
ture of this daughter of the North, 
the twin-sister of her of Verona, 
yielding with the same rapidity to 
the irresistible influence of a first 
passion, and forgetting every thing 
in that devotion, is certainly, next 
to that of Shakspeare, the most stri- 
king and affecting with which we 
are acquainted. But the very con- 
ditions under which the character 
could be supposed to exist in the 
drama of Wallenstein, excluded the 
warmth and vigour of colouring 
which Shakspeare was enabled to 
spread with such force and truth 
around the great original from which 
Schiller drew. The calm angelic 
daughter of the iron-hearted and 
iron-handed Friedland, leaving her 
convent for the first time, and meet- 
iug on the threshold the hero to 
whom her young heart devotes it- 
self, as to a guardian angel, yields, 
perhaps, with as deep a conviction 
and as entire a devotion as Juliet to 
the influence of this newly-disco- 
vered sentiment; but her feelings, 
trained from the first to submission, 
can find no vent in words—they ma- 
nifest themselves, not in action, but 
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in patience of suffering—not in ve- 
hemence, but only in endurance. 
Consistently with truth and German 
nature, Schiller could not have pour- 
trayed the character otherwise; but 
such a delineation is too ethereal, 
too refined for the purposes of dra- 
matic interest. Toawaken our sym- 
pathies, something more passionate, 
and partaking more of the ordinary 
Jeaven of humanity, is required; for 
Platonism is no basis on which the 
interest of a drama can be rested. 
All the fire which can be united with 
innocence of heart—all the elements, 
physical and moral, which make up 
the mysterious compound Love— 


‘© All thoughts, all visions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame "— 


must be employed, if our feelings 
are to be heightened into sympathy, 
our pity into tears. 

Thus has Shakspeare treated these 
characters. He will admit of no 
separation of love into the spiritual 
and sensual—save indeed where he 
wishes to present the passion in a 
comic point of view, by ridiculing 
the affectations of Platonism, or 
exposing the coarseness of a mere 
animal passion,—but in his pictures 
of real love both elements are united 
—the soul and the senses take their 
part, and the whole being loves—for 
only the whole being can love truly. 
Thus it is, that this romance of 
youth lays so firm a hold on the 
universal sympathies of mankind ; 
that, unlike all other lovers, Romeo 
and Juliet are never tiresome; that 
though they love they are not love- 
sick; that they recall to each of us, 
in a sublimated and concentrated 
form, all the early longings of the 
soul, the hopes and fears, the heart- 
felt joys, the scarcely less sweet 
sorrows of the past. 


It has sometimes been said that” 


Shakspeare was careless in the con- 
struction of his plots, and that where 
he borrowed from Cintio, Bandello, 
or other Italian writers, he has gene- 
rally altered the incidents for the 
worse. We are persuaded, on the 
contrary, that Shakspeare was not 
less skilful in this department than 
he was omnipotent in the construc- 
tion of character. Romeo and Ju- 
liet is an admirable instance of the 
tact with which he improved while he 
borrowed. The immediate source 
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from which the plot of this play 
reached Shakspeare is well known 
‘to have been neither Girolamo de 
Ja Corte’s history, nor the novels of 


_Massuccio, nor Luigi da Porto, but 
| Arthur Brooke’s tedious “ Tragicall 
‘History of Romeus and Juliet.” But 
/Shakspeare perceived intuitively 
/ that the languid movement of the 


action in Brooke’s poem, which is 
spread over a long period of time, 
was utterly unsuited to the vehe- 
mence of the passions which were 
to lead to the catastrophe. Hence 
he condensed the events of months 
into days, and gave to the whole the 
sultry gloom and headlong sweep of 
a tempest. 

In the arrangement and exposi- 
tion of the piece the same tact and 
skill is discernible. While love is 
the moving power, family hate is 
the principle of obstruction, and 
from the contest of these two forces, 
the whole action is evolved with 
the most felicitous and easy flow. 

In the outset, the quarrels of the 
very servants, the rude representa- 
tions of the passions of their masters, 
impress us with an idea of the vio- 
lence and long duration of the feudal 
hate which has thus descended even 
from the highest to the lowest, and 
of the fatal obstacle which it must 
interpose to the hopes of the lovers. 
No sooner are we thus masters of the 
position in which they stand, than 
chance instantly brings the future 
victims together, and love, kindled 
as if by lightning, takes possession 
of both. Their wishes hurry to their 
accomplishment; the masquerade, 
the garden scene, the cell of Friar 
Lawrence, succeed each other with 
breathless rapidity ; for a moment the 
star of love seems to be in the as- 
cendant, and the baleful planet which 
lowered upon them at the outset to 
have waned and disappeared. But it 
has been but obscured for a moment ; 
it flashes forth again too soon in the 
encounter of Tybalt and Mercutio, 


_and the fatal revenge of Mercutio’s 


death by Romeo, which leads to his 
banishment. One other short scene 
of passionate happiness follows, and 
then the gloom deepens and deepens 
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to the close. Love bears up in vain 
against the inexorable force of cir- 
cumstances, “ weight still is laid on 
weight till the resistless pressure 
bears him down.” The hostile prin- 
ciple of hate triumphs through the 
fourth and fifth acts, and only at the 
close of the piece does the spirit of 
love begin to reassert its empire : 
when over the tomb of their only 
children, the bereaved fathers unite 
their hands, and bewail those fatal 
feuds which have led to this mourn- 
ful consummation. In their sad em- 
brace, in their too late lament over 
the ruin they have caused, we hail 
the arrival of better days for Verona; 
with that last peal which has blight- 
ed the lovers, the thunder has died 
away, the storm has howled itself to 
rest, and peace, like the evening star, 
after a troubled day, is seen rising 
placid and cloudless above the night 
of the grave. : 

Is there an imagination which has 
not been fired by the moonlight scene 
in the garden, in which Shakspeare 
seems to have condensed all the 
magic of his genius, and all the music 
of his numbers! Juliet leaning from 
the balcony, inspired like Genevieve 
by “all impulses of soul and sense,” 
beneath “ the rich and balmy eve,” 
and unconscious of her lover’s pre- 
sence, whispering her new secret to 
the ear of night, and Romeo watch- 
ing beneath, seeing no peril in the 
swords of angry kinsmen, braving 
danger and death to obtain that in- 
terview, are figures which imprint 
themselves indelibly on the memory. 

* The dialogue in the garden,” 
says W. Schlegel,* “ has a romantic 
tone, and yet the picturesque, the 
fantastic, are blended throughout 
with that simplicity, in which we 
recognise the immediate effusions of 
the heart. What sweet secrets does 
the omnipotence of the poet betray 
to us! The close and silent night 
alone may be the witness of these 
touching complaints, these outpour- 
ings of affection, these confessions, 
these partings and returns. How she 
hurries to knit the indissoluble bond ! 
Even the scenery around is not with- 
out its influence. Under the clear 





* Charakteristiken und Kritiken. Von August Wilhelm Schlegel und Friedrich 
Schlegel. A joint work by the two brothers, which has never been-translated into 
English, and is comparatively little known in this country. 
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heaven, which may well suggest to 
Romeo his comparison of Juliet’s 
eyes to stars, shaded by those trees 
which the moonbeams tip with silver, 
the lovers are placed under the 
direct influence of nature, and set 
free from the artificial relations of 
society. So also in the parting scene, 
the charm of a southern spring is 
brought before us by the nightingale 
which nightly sings from the pome- 
granate-tree ; and not the stroke of 
the bell, but the voice of the lark, an- 
— the ill-omened approach of 
ay. 

“ As Juliet’s whole being is love, 
so is fidelity her virtue. From the 
moment she becomes the wife of 
Romeo, her fate is united to his ; she 
has the deepest loathing of every 
thing which could tend to separate 
them; she fears equally to be torn 
from him, or to be talse to him. The 
tyrannous vehemence of her father, 
the commonplace character of both 
her parents, offends us, but it spares 
Juliet the contest between love and 
filial affection, which would in this 
instance be out of place; for here 
the feeling is represented not as a 
deviation from moral rules, or at 
war with duties, but in all its origi- 
nal purity, as the first and best boon 
that nature has to bestow. After 
such a meeting, Juliet can feel no 
reverence for her parents, and when 
she is compelled to dissemble, she 
does it resolutely, and with no scru- 
ples of conscience. 

“ That the hint of Juliet’s fearful 
soliloquy before swallowing the 
sleeping draught is to be found in 
the tale, is only an additional proof 
of Shakspeare’s skill, This superfi- 
cial resemblance of the commonest 
and the highest is the triumph of 
art. With what inimitable superi- 
ority has he accomplished this mas- 
terpiece of representation; first, 
Juliet’s terror on finding herself 
alone—almost as in her grave; then 
her sinking of heart—her natural 
suspicion—the resolution with which 
she repels it; the tumultuous ima- 
ges of terror which crowd into her 
brain; and at last the wild, distract- 
ed haste with which she drains the 
draught, which it would have been 
unnatural for her to have swallowed 
calmly ! 

“‘ Her waking in the grave, and the 
few brief moments of existence 
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which follow, are finely connected 
with the wildness of the former 
scene by the force of contrast. The 
slumber which has so long held her 
senses prisoner has stilled the fever 
of her blood. She opens her eyes 
like a child, to whom something 
has been promised by her mother, 
who has been dreaming of it, and 
wakes her mother to ask for it. She 
wakes with a calm and perfect con- 
sciousness of the terrors around 
her. She will not allow herself to 
be dragged from the spot when she 
sees her husband lying dead. She 
asks nothing: she knows enough.” 

A pleasing contrast to the wild- 
ness of Romeo’s passion is afforded 
by that of Paris. The one is love— 
the other inclination. Paris seems 
a quiet, gentle nature, to whom all 
extremes are hateful. He excites 
no great interest during his life, 
but there is something deeply 
pathetic and affecting in his death. 
He has come to strew flowers on 
the grave of his intended bride. 
The sight of him whom he believes 
to be the cause of her death exas- 
perates even his calm temperament 
into rage: he shuts his ears to the 
affecting appeal of his rival—he 
rushes upon his fate, and dies happy 
in the thought that his adversary 
will grant his last prayer. 

There are few characters on 
which Shakspeare seems to have 
bestowed more care, or lavished 
more wit, than Mercutio. He has 
but little share in the action of the 
play; he acts, indeed, but once, 
where he encounters Tybalt. But 
as it is his death which hurries Ro- 
meo to that of Tybalt, and is the 
origin of all the misfortunes which 
follow in such rapid succession, it 
was necessary to invest the charac- 
ter with a corresponding import-- 
ance. “ As the play,” says Schle- 
gel, “ may be called one great anti- 
thesis, where love and hatred, the 
sweetest and the bitterest emotions, 
festive mirth and gloomy forebodings, 
embrace, and the fulness of burial 
vaults, youth and self-annihilation, 
stand closely side by side; so thefrolic 
levity of Mercutio is contrasted with 
the visionary melancholy of Romeo. 
Mercutio’s wit is not the cold off- 
spring of the efforts of the under- 
standing, but the spontaneous out- 
breakings of his restless tempera- 
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ment. The rich vein of fancy which, 
united in Romeo with deep feeling, 
inclines towards the romantic, un- 
der the influence of Mercutio’s clear 
intellect assumes the shape of ge- 
nial humour. In both, the fulness 
of life is conspicuous; in both ap- 
pears the fleeting duration of all that 
is fairest, the rapid decay of all those 
flowers of existence, over the blight 
of which this play may be consider- 
ed as a tender lamentation. Mer- 
cutio, like Romeo, is destined to 
an early death. He deals with 
his life as with a sparkling wine, 
which we hasten to drink ere its 
spirit evaporates. Ever active, ever 
jesting—an admirer of beauty, yet a 
heretic in love, as brave as he is 
selfwilled—equally ready to do bat- 
tle with his sword as with his 
tongue, even his death-wound can- 
not check the current of his humour, 
and he leaves the world with a jest, 
as in life-he had jested at all it con- 
tains.” 

“ The part of the Nurse also 
Shakspeare has obviously laboured 
in the spirit of love; every thing 
about her has a speaking truth. As 
the ideas in her brain seem to be 
associated by the slightest and most 
arbitrary threads, so in her actions 
there is but the connexion of incon- 
sequence. She belongs to those 
beings in whom nothing appears to 
take root save prejudices, and 
whose morality seems to fluctuate 
with the accidents of the moment. 
She is jealous of her reputation, yet 
has a sort of disinterested pleasure 
in sins of a certain kind, and deve- 
lopes no inconsiderable qualifications 
for the office of go-between. Her chief 
pleasure is a tale of marriage, or 
asecret amour. It is not baseness, 
but a weak and culpable good-na- 
ture which dictates her advice to 
Juliet, to forsake Romeo and marry 
Paris. That her fidelity towards 
the lovers cannot stand against 
temptation, is a circumstance which 
was necessary fully to illustrate 
Juliet’s strength of mind, since she 
can no longer find a stay or a sup- 
port in those by whom she is sur- 
rounded, and, alone and unassisted, 
must carry into effect the counsels of 
Father Lawrence. Had the Nurse’s 
conduct flowed from real baseness 
of heart, it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive that Juliet should ever have 


chosen her for her confidante. The 
strange incongruous union of good 
and bad in her character, is admi- 
rably suited to its object; and richly 
as Shakspeare has lavished on the 
part his treasures of knowledge of 
the heart, we cannot think he has 
been too prodigal.” 

It is well known that, on the Eng. 
lish stage, the catastrophe has been 
materially altered. Garrick, who 
proceeded on the notion that, in 
every tragedy, the more heartrend- 
ing the grief could be rendered the 
better, could not resist the tempta- 
tion of amending Shakspeare, and 
closing the whole play with a dis- 
tracting scene of separation between 
the dying lovers. He determined that 
Romeo should not die, till Juliet had 
an opportunjty of wakening from 
her sleeping draught, and joining 
in a pathetic chorus, to the blearing 
of fair eyes and the great damage of 
many white pocket-handkerchiefs. 
No great invention certainly would 
have been required for this, had 
Shakspeare thought that the close of 
Romeo and Juliet ought to be con- 
structed on what a clever writer 
calls the “greatest misery possible 
principle,” any more than for a to- 
tally opposite termination, namely, 
that Juliet should awaken just in 
time to prevent her husband from 
swallowing the poison, and that all 
should end merrily as a nursery 
tale. 

“It appears to me,” says Schle- 
gel, “ that Shakspeare, whether from 
his close adherence to the tale 
which he had before him, or from 
deliberate consideration, has chosen 
the better course. There is a degree 
of suffering beyond which all addi- 
tions become torture, or glide off 
without effect from the mind, already 
saturated as it were with grief. In 
this brief and terrible meeting of 
the lovers, Romeo’s remorse at the 
thought of his rash suicide, and Ju- 
liet’s despair, in the momentary 
revival of her hopes, followed by 
their sudden destruction, when she 
seemed to,have reached the very goal 
of her wishes,—would have been too 
harassing, would have in all proba- 
bility deviated into distortion. No 
one doubts that Shakspeare could 
have represented such a scene with 
overpowering strength; but here, 
on the contrary, there was need of 
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every alleviation, that the mind 
might not, by harsh dissonance, be 
roused from the gentle sorrow into 
which it had been lulled. Why 
should farther suffering be laid to 
account of destiny, which has al- 
ready so much to answer for? Why 
should the tortured Romeo not be 
left to shake off in peace from his 
life-wearied frame ‘the yoke of 
hostile stars?’ He holds his belo- 
ved in his arms, his dying consola- 
tion is in the thought of an eternal 
union. She too seeks death in 
kisses on his lips. Their last mo- 
ments must be left undivided to 
tenderness and pity, that we may 
firmly cherish the thought, that 
though the lovers have perished, 
love still survives.” 

< It is in this spirit too that Shak- 
speare has prolonged the action 
for a little beyond the death of the 
lovers, and shown us that the same 
stroke which had levelled their 
hopes and happiness with the 
ground, has destroyed also that 
spirit of hatred from which their 
miseries had sprung. The feeling 
of consolation which must always 
accompany every proper tragic close, 
would have been incomplete with- 
out the scene where Montague and 
Capulet, beside the tomb of their 
only children, abjure their enmity. 

~ “The lovers have not fallen in 
vain, for important and beneficent 
are the effects of their sacrifice. The 
victims themselves seem but trans- 
figured before our eye, and no weak 
sorrow nor bitter grief is mingled 
with the pure and elevating feeling 
with which their fate inspires us. Yet 
there is not wanting enough of the 
irony of life; for, looking on the re- 
conciliation which has just taken 
place, we ask these heads of parties 
the involuntary question, ‘ Why did 
not your foolish quarrels end ear- 
lier? If blood must flow ere ye 
could be satisfied, might not that of 
Tybalt and Mercutio have contented 
you? Now, only when the last, the 
costliest jewels of your house are 
taken from you ; when the blooming 
youth of Juliet, of Romeo, of Paris, 
lies trodden into dust beneath your 
feet, you have the misfortune to 
be wise ; now, when ye have little 
or nothing left to lose, ye desolate 
old men! do ye begin anxiously to 
guard against farther loss. It need- 
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ed but a word from the Prince, to 
make you clasp your hands above 
your children’s tomb—those hands 
now too feeble to wield a sword. 
Scarcely can you now tell the cause 
of your quarrel. And who are to be 
the chiet gainers by your tardy re- 
conciliation? Your servants! Sam- 
son, Gregorio, Abraham, and Bal- 
thazar, will no longer need to fight 
and brawl] in your cause, and Vero- 
na’s streets will be more tranquil 
than of yore.’ These thoughts in- 
voluntarily occur ; and although the 
poet has not expressed them in 
words, he yet excites them in 
our minds, for undoubtedly such 
thoughts floated across his own. He 
wished not to write a mere love- 
tale, but to exhibit clearly the broad- 
er picture of human life. Looking 
into the mirror which Shakspeare 
holds before us, we see pathos, ele- 
vation of mind, and irony, all blend- 
ed in harmonious unison. Even this 
irony at the close, strongly as it is 
expressed, produces no harsh or 
overpowering effect; for the idea 
still recurs, ‘ Better late than never,’ 
and the peace of a city is perhaps 
precious enough to be purchased by 
the death of five persons. Thus our 
compassion becomes again calm and 
still.” 

The incident of the sleeping- 
draught—of a potion which was to 
enchain the senses, and produce “the 
borrowed likeness of shrunk death” 
for two-and-forty hours, yet leave 
the patient at the close in perfect 
health,—is not a very probable one, 
and required the aid of every cir- 
cumstance to remove from the mind 
our doubts as to its possibility. This 
is done so far as the difficulty ad- 
mitted of being removed, by repre- 
senting Friar Lawrence, by whom 
the draught is furnished, even in the 
very first scene where he appears, 
as one who has long pried into the 
secrets of nature, and familiar “ with 
the powerful grace that lies 


* In plants, herbs, stones, and their true 
qualities.” 


The idea, no doubt, is not original, 
for the same qualities are ascribed 
to Lawrence in the poem of Brooke ; 
but Shakspeare instantly perceived 
the propriety of dwelling on and en- 
forcing a point which seemed so im- 
portant, with a view to the main inci- 
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dent on which the catastrophe turns. 
But Friar Lawrence’s character in 
other respects is sketched with great 
delicacy, and is in its way a very 
finely finished portrait—in a sober, 
greyish colouring, no doubt, as be- 
comes the subject, but in admirable 
keeping.* “ Like a mild Providence, 
which, however, is unable to ward 
off the stroke of adverse fate, ap- 
pears Friar Lawrence beside the 
-lovers.; no saint, but a man of wis- 
dom in a monk’s cowl—a worthy, 
gentle, meditative, old man”— 
not without a certain sublimity, 
through his intimacy with the secrets 
of lifeless nature, and strikingly at- 
tractive, through his accurate know- 
ledge of the human heart, which in 
him is united with a cheerful, and 
even witty humour. He has a rapi- 
dity of perception, which enables 
him to discern the right moment for 
action, and to act on it; courageous 
in his schemes and resolves, he feels 
their importance with a humane 
earnestness, yet exposes himself un- 
hesitatingly to dangers, that good 
may come. When he complies with 
the solicitations of his young friends, 
he yields not to the impetuosity of 
their passion, but to the strength of 
his own convictions; to his holy 
reverence for a passion like this, of 
which he can still form an idea, 
though his heart has never expe- 
rienced it, or, at least, the atmosphere 
of his being has long been purified 
from such convulsions. He demands 
of Juliet the resolution of a heroine ; 
he encourages her to constancy in 
love as to a virtue; he seems to 
anticipate with confidence that in 
her he will not be deceived. He 
has nothing of his order about 
him except some skill in disguise, 
and perhaps some touch of phy- 
sical cowardice. The last feature, 
however, ought, perhaps, to be laid 
to the score of age. It overmasters 
and unmans him so, that he leaves 
Juliet alone in that Juckless night in 
the churchyard, which, in his calmer 
mind, would have been inexcusable. 
And yet shortly afterwards, in a dan- 
ger which he sees he cannot escape, 
he becomes calm, collected, and 
master of himself. It is singular that 
this monk should on all occasions 
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deal so little in religious allusions or 
considerations, and so much in mo- 
ralones. When he segks to comfort 
the despairing Romeo, he offers him 
“adversity’s sweet milk, Philosophy.” 
And the beautiful speech which he 
addresses to him may, indeed, be 
called a sermon of pure intellect. 
Once only does he allude to heaven, 
in addressing the sorrowing parents 
of Juliet after her supposed death, 
that is to say, on an occasion when 
he is not in earnest. We may see 
from this the absurdity of Johnson’s 
remark, when he observes, that 
Shakspeare meant to exhibit in 
Juliet the punishment of hypocrisy, 
‘* because most of his deceptions are 
practised under the guise of religion.” 

While the play of Romeo and 
Juliet has been so deeply felt, and 
its beauties so truly appreciated, as 
in Germany, it is singular that so 
distinguished a poet and critic as 
Goethe should, in his adaptation of 
the play to the German stage, have 
varied so much from the original, 
particularly in the opening scenes of 
the piece. We have already ob- 
served, that in that exposition the 
dramatic skill of Shakspeare is par- 
ticularly susceptible. First the quar- 
rels of the servants, then the masters; 
the entrance of the melancholy 
Romeo,—his fantastic attachment 
for Rosaline, so soon to be thrown 
off as a garb which had never fitted 
him; the chance which suggests 
the idea of presenting himself at 
Capulet’s banquet; the simplicity 
of the scene between Juliet, her mo- 
ther, and her nurse, connecting the 
idea of childhood with the scenes of 
passionate womanhood, which fol- 
low so rapidly ; all these form an in- 
troduction so clear,so natural, socap- 
tivating, that we are surprised how 
Goethe should have thrown them 
all aside, to commence the action at 
once,and without explanation, by the 
masquerade in the palace of Capu- 
let. It seems to us not less singular, 
that, instead of prolonging the ac- 
tion, as Shakspeare has done, for a 
few moments beyond the death of 
the lovers, so as to exhibit the ex- 
tinction of feudal hostility between 
the rival houses, and thus dis- 
missing the spectator with a “ vade 
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in m,” he has preferred the plan 
of closing at once the grave of the 
lovers and the piece, by a single mo- 
ral observation from Friar Law- 
rence. 

Two things impress themselves 
strongly on the mind, even of the 
most careless reader, in the perusal 
of Romeo and Juliet; the exquisite 
music of the versification, and the 
accumulation of imagery. The song 
of the nightingale itself is echoed in 
the magic numbers which describe 
it; a chorus of divine voices seems 
to float through the air, and to catch 
and prolong the accents of the lovers 
till they die away upon the ear of 
night. It is wonderful with what 
skill, with what perfection of imita- 
tion, all this has been rendered back 
in the translation of Schlegel. It 
was his first translation, we believe, 
and it is his best. Will our English 
readers pardon us, if we place beside 
Shakspeare’s enchanting lines a few 
corresponding verses from the Ro- 
meo and Juliet of Schlegel, in which 
the very pauses, the rise and fall of 
the versification, the very soul of the 
original, is placed before us ? 


“ Juvier. 
Yon light is not daylight, I know it, I: 
It is some meteor, that the sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on the way to Mantua: 
Therefore stay yet, thou need’st not to be 
gone. 


“ Romeo. 
Let me be ta’en, let me be put to death ; 
I am content, if thou wilt have it so. 
T'll say, yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
*Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow ; 
Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do 
beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our 
heads : 
I have more care to stay than will to go ;— 
Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills 


it so.” 
JULIA. 
Trau mir, das licht ist nicht des tages 
licht 


Die sonne hauchte dieses luftbild aus 

Dein fackeltrager diese nacht zu seyn 

Dir auf dem weg nach Mantua zu leuch- 
ten ; 

Drum bleibe doch; zu gehn ist noch 
nicht noth. 


“* RoMEo. 
Lass sie mich greifen, ja lass sie mich 
todten, 
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Ich gehe gern mich drein, wenn du es 


willst, 

Nein, jenes grau ist nicht des morgens 
auge 

Der bleiche abglanz nur von Cynthia's 
stirn. 

Das ist auch nicht die lerche, deren 
schlag 

Hoch iber uns des himmels wolbung 
trifft, 

Ich bleibe gern; zum gehn bin ich ver- 
drossen 

Willkommen tod! hat Julia dich besch- 
lossen.” 


Of the richness, the riotous prodi- 
gality of the imagery, and particu- 
larly of those allusions and plays 
on words, which many have so se- 
verely condemned in the speeches 
of the lovers—and of which Johnson 
remarks, that, be the misery of the 
personages what it may, they are 
never at a loss for some ingenious 
turn amidst their griefs—let us hear 
the truer and more profound views 
of Schlegel. 

“ When Love reveals itself to 

Yor the only aim of the heart is 
to express its internal conviction, 
and to inspire in the beloved the 
consciousness of that conviction. 
It shuns the pomp of words in 
which the empty professions of pre- 
tended attachment might clothe 
themselves with equal ease; it ven- 
tures not to attempt the inexpres- 
sible ; but it possesses the secret of 
breathing a higher soul, even into 
simplicity itself. Can any one over- 
look this heart-touching tone, in 
the confessions, the protestations, 
the soft love whispers of Romeo 
and Juliet? Juliet yields, with as 
much childish openness as Miranda 
in the Tempest, and what she says 


* Is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love.’ 


But the admiration, the idolatry of 
the beloved one, cannot express it- 
self without imagery; it must find 
a vent in the boldest comparisons. 
With the magic stroke which has 
isolated and exalted that object 
above all the world, it has lost the 
standard of reality, and can soar to 
the farthest limits, far as the wings 
of fancy can bear it, without being 
conscious of its wanderings. Love 
is the poetry of Life, why should it 
not grow poetical upon its object ? 
Love falls involuntarily into these 
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far-fetched comparisons, which wit 
can only laboriously bring together. 
There exist inconceivable contradic- 
tions in the very being of Love; 
even with the fullest reciprocity, it 
cannot resolve itself into perfect 
harmony, and has a natural inclina- 
tion towards antithesis. Still more 
is this the case when it has to sus- 
tain a conflict with outward embar- 
rassments. A play on words is a 
comparison or contrast between the 
meaning of words and their sound ; 
and, as in Love, the spiritual and 
the sensual are always striving after 
a union, as it borrows from the one 
the tenderest allusions to apply them 
to the other, so it may amuse itself 
in like manner with the resemblances 
of sound. Such plays on words are 
generally condemned as childish 
and unnatural. If the former term 
be applicable to them, the latter can- 
not; and experience, in fact, con- 
vinces us, that children delight in 
these allusions and double meanings. 
But Love, in its perfectabandonment, 
carries the soul, even with the full 
developement of all its organs, and in 
all the vigour of life, back as it were 
into the state of childhood. Without 
intending it, I find I have been 
writing Petrarch’s apology, whose 
strange images and comparisons, 
whose ever-recurring contrasts and 
mystical allusions have been a stum- 
blingblock to so many readers and 
commentators. His ideal, etherial, re- 
signed adoration of Laura has indeed 
nothing in common with the youth- 
ful glow of strength and fire which 
impel Romeo and Juliet to live 
and die for each other ; but the style 
of his poetry has a close resem- 
blance to the colouring of Shak- 
speare’s expressions of tenderness.” 

We shall conclude this short no- 
tice by an extract from another 
work of Schlegel, (his Dramatic 
Lectures,) in which he thus cha- 
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racterises, as a whole, this beautiful 
play, which he justly styles a mag- 
nificent hymn to love. 

“ It was reserved for Shakspeare 
to unite purity of heart, and the 
glow of imagination, sweetness, and 
dignity of manners, and passionate 
violence, in one ideal picture. By 
the manner in which he has handled 
it, it has become a glorious song of 
praise on that inexpressible feeling 
which ennobles the soul, and gives 
to it the highest sublimity, and 
which elevates even the senses 
themselves into soul,—and, at the 
same time, is a melancholy elegy 
on its frailty, from its own nature 
and external circumstances—at once 
the deification and the burial of 
love. It appears here like a hea- 
venly spark, that, descending to the 
earth, is converted into a flash of 
lightning, by which mortal creatures 
are, almost in the same moment, 
set on fire and consumed. What- 
ever is most intoxicating in the 
odour of a southern spring, lan- 
guishing in the song of the nightin- 
gale, or voluptuous in the first 
opening of the rose, is breathed in- 
to this poem. But even more ra- 
pidly than the earliest blossoms of 
youth and beauty decay, it hurries 
on from the first timidly bold de- 
claration of love, and modest re- 
turn, to the most unlimited passion, 
to an irrevocable union; then, 
amidst alternating convulsions of 
rapture and despair, to the death 
of the lovers, who still appear en- 
viable, since their love survives 
them, and by their death they have 
obtained a triumph over every se- 
parating power; and all these con- 
trasts are so blended, in this har- 
monious and wonderful work, into 
a unity of impression, that the echo 


-which the whole leaves behind in 


the imagination resembles a single 
but endless sigh.” 
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Micuavp, in his description of an Egyptian funeral procession, which 
he met on its way to the cemetery of Rosetta, says,—“ The procession we 
saw pass stopped before certain houses, and sometimes receded a few 
steps. I was told that the dead stopped thus before the doors of their 
friends to bid them a last farewell, and before those of their enemies to 
effect a reconciliation, before they parted for ever.” — Correspondance 
d’ Orient, par MM. Michaud et Poujoulat. 


THE LAST JOURNEY. 


SLow ty, with measured tread, Uplift your load again, 
Onward we bear the dead Take up the mourning strain ! 
To his long home. Pour the deep wail ! 
Short grows the homeward road, Lo! the expected one 
On with your mortal load. To his place passeth on— 
Oh, Grave! we come. Grave! bid him hail. 
Yet, yet—ah! hasten not Yet, yet—ah !—slowly move; 
Past each remembered spot Bear not the form we love 
Where he hath been; Fast from our sight— 
Where late he walked in glee, Let the air breathe on him, 
There from henceforth to be And the sun beam on him 
Never more seen. Last looks of light. 
Yet, yet—ah! slowly move— Here dwells his mortal foe ; 
Bear not the form we love Lay the departed low, 
Fast from our sight— __ Even at his gate.— 
Let the air breathe on him, Will the dead speak again ? 
And the sun beam on him Utt’ring proud boasts and vain, 
Last looks of light. Last words of hate? 
Rest ye—set down the bier, Lo! the cold lips unclose.— 
One he loved dwelleth here. List! list! what sounds are those, 
Let the dead lie Plaintive and low ? 
A moment that door beside, ** Oh thou, mine enemy ! 
Wont to fly open wide Come forth and look on me 
Ere he drew nigh. Ere hence I go. 
Hearken !—he speaketh yet— “ Curse not thy foeman now.— 
“ Oh, friend! wilt thou forget Mark! on his pallid brow 
(Friend more than brother !) Whose seal is set! 
How hand in hand we've gone, Pard’ning I past away.— 
Heart with heart linked in one— Then—wage not war with clay— 
All to each other ? Pardon—forget.” 
“Oh, friend! I go from thee, Now his last labour’s done! 
Where the worm feasteth free, Now, now the goal is won! 
Darkly to dwell. Oh, Grave! we come. 
Giv’st thou no parting kiss ? Seal up this precious dust— 
Friend! is it come to this ? Land of the good and just, 
Oh, friend, farewell !” Take the soul home! 


C. 
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ANTIQUE GREEK LAMENT. 
BY MRS HEMANS. 


By the blue waters—the restless ocean waters, 
Restless as they with their many-flashing surges, 
Lonely { wander, weeping for my lost one! 


I pine for thee through all the joyless day— 

Through the long night I pine :—the golden sun 
Looks dim since thou hast left me, and the spring 
Seems but to weep.—Where art thou, my beloved ?— 
Night after night, in fond hope vigilant, 

By the old temple on the breezy cliff, 

These hands have heap’d the watch-fire, till it stream’d 
Red o’er the shining columns—darkly red— 

Along the crested billows ;—but in vain! 

Thy white sail comes not from the distant isles— 

Yet thou wert faithful ever. O! the deep 

Hath shut above thy head—that graceful head ; 

The sea-weed mingles with thy clustering locks ; 

The white sail never will bring back the loved ! 


By the blue waters—the restless ocean waters, 
Restless as they with their many-flashing surges, 
Lonely I wander, weeping for my lov’d one! 


Where art thou—where ?—had I but lingering prest 
On thy cold lips the last long kiss,—but smooth’d 
The parted ringlets of thy shining hair 

With love’s fond touch, my heart’s cry had been still’d 
Into a voiceless grief ;—I would have strew’d 

With all the pale flowers of the vernal woods,— 
White violets, and the mournful hyacinth, 

And frail anemone, thy marble brow, 

In slumber beautiful !—I would have heap’d 

Sweet boughs and precious odours on thy pyre, 

And with mine own shorn tresses hung thine urn, 
And many a garland of the pallid rose.— 

—But thou liest far away !—No funeral chant, 

Save the wild moaning of the wave, is thine ;— 

No pyre—save, haply, some long-buried wreck ;— 
Thou that wert fairest—thou that wert most loved !— 


By the blue waters—the restless ocean waters, 
Restless as they with their many-flashing surges, 
Lonely I wander, weeping for my lost one !— 


Come, in the dreamy shadow of the night, 

And speak to me !—E’en though thy voice be changed, 
My heart would know it still.—O! speak to me, 
And say if yet, in some dim, far-off world, 

Which knows not how the festal sunshine burns— 
If yet, in some pale mead of Asphodel, 

We two shall meet again !—O! I would quit 

The day, rejoiciugly,—the rosy light,— 

All the rich flowers and fountains musical, 

And sweet familiar melodies of earth, 

To dwell with thee below.—Thou answerest not ! 
The powers, whom I have call’d upon are mute ; 
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The voices buried in old whispery caves, 

And by lone river-sources, and amidst 

The gloom and mist’ry of dark, prophet-oaks, 

The Wood-gods’ haunt—they give me no reply! 
All silent—heaven and earth !—for ever more 
From the deserted mountains thou art gone— 

For ever from the melancholy groves, 

Whose laurels wail thee with a shivering sound !— 
And I—I pine through all the joyous day, 

Through the long night I pine,—as fondly pines 
The night’s own bird, dissolving her lorn life 

To song in moonlight woods.—Thou hear’st me not! 
The Heavens are pitiless of human tears ; 

The deep sea-darkness is about thy head ; 

The white sail never will bring back the loved ! 


By the blue waters—the restless ocean waters, 
Restless as they with their many-flashing surges, 
Lonely I wander, weeping for my lost one! 


(March, 





THE JUNGFRAU OF THE LURLEI. 


(A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. ) * 


Who sails with pennant waving gay 
So swift adown the Rhine ?— 

A chief I see with ostrich plume, 

A chief and boatmen nine. 


As swallow swift with dipping wing, 
So swift they glide along, 

And ever as they lift the oar 

They raise the merry song. 


It is the young Count Palatine 
That comes in that swift boat, 

And he a deed of strange intent 
Within his heart hath thought. 


For he hath heard of the Jungfrau 
That on the Lurlei stands, 

And he in haste is coming now 
On her to lay his hands. 


By Mary Mother hath he sworn, 
The maiden shall be mine— 

Now fresh to work, my merry-men, 
And row we down the Rhine! 


The pilot was an aged man: 
Deep thought with blithe content 
Upon his weather-beaten brow 
And cheek was friendly blent. 


* T rede thee, young Count Palatine, 
I rede thee well,” quoth he, 


“ T am a man of many years, 
Though but of low degree. 


* T rede thee well, Count Palatine, 
My spirit bodes no good 
Of this strange voyage that we sail, 
We do not as we should. 


** The Virgin of the Lurlei rock, 
We know not what she be : 

She may be of the angel race ; 
She is no bride for thee. 


* Or an Undine she may be, 

A danghter of the stream ; 

Rough mortal hand to touch a maid 
So pure may not beseem. 


* For oft-times at calm eventide, 

As native fishers tell, 

When mellow shines the parting light, 
And chimes the vesper bell, 


*¢ She beckons with a friendly hand, 
And, pointing to the flood, 

There, if you fish, she seems to say, 
Your fishing will be good. 


** And whoso, with the rising sun, 
First casts where she hath shown, 
The choicest fish that Rhine can boast 
That day he calls his own. 





* The popular tradition on which this balled is founded, is taken from the Ap- 
pendix to Schseiber’s Handbuch fus Reisinde ams Rhein. P .36. 
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“¢ T rede thee well, Count Palatine, 
My heart misgives me sore, 

I rede thee, turn from this Jungfrau, 
And think on her no more.” 


*¢ Have thou no fear, my pilot true, 
Thou know’st I mean no harm, 

The maid shall grace my festal board, 
Shall rest within my arm. 


s¢ And be she of Undine-tribe, 

Or of the angel race, 

The Heaven that sent me such a boon, 
Therefor shall grant me grace.” 


And to his words a loud halloo 
His merry comrades shouted ; 

The pilot strove to smile in vain,— 
He shook his head, and doubted. 


And plash, and plash, and hil-hilloa! 
Still gaily on it goes 

Adown the stream, till to their view 
The Lurlei rock uprose. 


And on that rock there shone a sheen 
Of mingled sun and moon, 

And as they nigher came, they heard 
A strange unearthly tune, 


But wondrous sweet. 
sate 

Beside the silver sand, 

And held a string of amber beads 

In her uplifted hand. 


The Jungfrau 


And her the mellow-setting sun 
And mellow-rising moon ¢ 
Beshone, as there that Virgin sate 
And sang her witching tune. 


** Now, by high Heaven! that golden 
hair, 

That eye of blue is mine !”— 

So spake, and sprang with sudden leap, 

The young Count Palatine ; 


But sprang too soon. His hasty step 
Missed the deceiving shore : 
The whirling eddy sucked him down ; 
He sank and rose no more. 


* Saint Ursel, save us!” cried the men, 
And rowed them up the Rhine : 

The maid was seen no more that night, 
Nor more the moon did shine. 


The Count was wroth ; he loved his son: 
Three trusty knights sent he, 


The Jungfrau of the Lurlei. 
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To seize that Jungfrau, and revenge 
Her wicked sorcerie. 


For he did deem his son was drowned 
By cursed craft of hell— 

Three holy red-cross knights he sent, 
To break that fiendish spell. 


The three knights came. 
read 

Their message on their face. 

** Touch me no mortal hand, for I 

Am of Undine race !” 


The Jungfrau 


She said, and in the deep blue wave 
Her amber-beads she threw— 

* Come, father !—welcome, watery home 
Ungrateful earth, adieu ! ” 


The waves did swell, the waves did roll, 
The waves did heave them high ; 

Into twin foamy steeds their crests 

Did shape them fearfully. 


And on the one a king there sate, 
Old Kiibleborn he hight ; 

He wore an emerald mantle green, 
With pearls his crown was dight. 


A sceptre of the watery reed 

His outstretched arm did wave, 
And with an eye of ocean’s blue, 
A quick command he gave. 


And she, the daughter of his love, 
Besprang the second steed, 

And bowed her low before her sire, 
That helped her in her need. 


The waves fell back, the waves fell down 
Into their caves they coil, 

As if by Jesu’s voice rebuked, 

Their face lay calm as oil. 


The knights beheld it from the rock, 
Their knees sink down in prayer, 
And signing many a holy cross, 
Unto their boats they fare. 


And on the cradled wave upborne 
A silver shell they saw; 

A shining text was writ thereon, 
They read that text with awe. 


‘* Think twice, rash man, before thy foot, 
Disturb a holy spot : 
The lovely shapes of earth and sky 
Behold—but touch them not! ” 

X. 








$38 On an Insulated Rock on the Summit of Mowcop. [ March, 


ON AN INSULATED RCCK ON THE SUMMIT OF MOWCOP, NEAR CONGLETON, IN 
CHESHIRE, KNOWN BY THE NAME OF THE MAN OF MOW. 


Primeval man! and there thou art, the same 
As when, some sixty centuries ago, 

Wrestling with Chaos, thine amorphous frame 
Rush’d into being from the world below. 

Say, canst thou recollect that great commotion 
When Nature gifted thee wita locomotion ? 


What called thee forth, what powers gave thee birth ? 
Wert thou first quicken’d by that central fire 

For ever burning in the womb of Earth ? 

Or dost thou claim old Ocean for thy sire— 

From him convulsive throes of life receiving, 

When rocks were rent in twain at his upheaving ? 


Condemn’d alone to view the watery scene ? 
What spark of life illumin’d first thy gloom ? 
Did months, or years, or ages intervene 

E’er to the Cestrian vales below were given 
To teem with every gift of bounteous Heaven ? 


How long endured thy solitary doom, 





How long e’er sin defaced the moral world 

Didst thou look down on innocence and bliss ? 

How stoodest thou the shock, when hills were hurl’d 

By Noah’s deluge down the dark abyss ? { 
How, Man of Mow, didst thou retain thy station 

Amidst those scenes of death and desolation ? 


If rocks had tongues, full many a tale couldst thou 
Reveal of olden antiquated times— 

And though thine heart is stone itself—thy brow 
Perchance hath wept for men, and all their crimes, 
Follies and frauds, and endless sins outrageous, 
Proving that vices are, like plagues, contagious. 


Oh for the note-book of thine early life, 

Or journal written in maturer age !— 

From the first dawn of elemental strife 

Thou hast, indeed, withal to swell thy page. 

What strange events, what wondrous lucubrations, 
The ups and downs of worlds, as well as nations. 


Doubtless thou hast not stood so long at top 

Of yon wild ridge unvisited and lone— 

Surely the mighty monarch of Mowcop, 

Can boast some subjects suing at his throne. 

Britons or Picts, or Romans in their glory, 

Each in their turn have rang’d themselves before ye. 
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Thousands and thousands may have bowed the knee, 
Or fallen prostrate at thy rugged shrine ; 

A pagan priesthood may have worshipp’d thee, 
Their favour’d Moloch—sacred and divine ; 
Consulted solemnly, in times portentous, 

Just as Apollo used to be at Delphos.* 


Alas for thee! That innovator, Time, 

Hath made sad havoc with thy pristine fame, 

In reputation thou art past thy prime, 

And nothing now is left thee but a name. 

Thy former claims would now be deemed pretensions, 
The baseless theories of man’s inventions. 


Yet still old Time hath spared thy rugged form ; 
Years roll on years, all seasons wane alike, 

The heats of summer, or the winter’s storm : 
On thy stern front in vain the lightnings strike— 
It seems as if no earthly revolution 

Could help thee on thy way to dissolution. 


When thou thyself must bow thine haughty head, 
Wiea rocks stupendous more by far than thou 
Must lapse to dust, and mingle with the dead. 
When once again a final conflagration 

Shall utterly despoil the whole creation. 


| And yet, the day shall be, colossal Mow, 
4 





When this round world, and all therein shall quail 
Before the breath of Him who wills its end; 

When living souls, and valiant hearts shall fail, 

‘ And mounds and mountains at his fiat bend— 
Dissolved in air, released from condensation, 

To float in space, a gaseous exhalation.t a* 





* We admire every thing in these fine lines except this supposed rhyme.—C. N. 
+ See Herschel and Mrs Somerville on Combustion and Dispersion of Heavenly 
Bodies. 
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SPENSER. 


No. VI. 


THE FAERY QUEEN—LEGEND OF THE RED-CROSSE KNIGHT. 


Romeo and Juliet, fare ye well! 
Your lives began but with your 
loves—your loves ended but with 
your lives. How passionate! how 
blissful! how agonizing! and, all at 
once, how still! Was ever day so 
bright hurried into night so black ? 
Dallied ever broken hearts so des- 
perately with death? Rushed ever 
the young, the pure, and the beauti- 
ful, with such frenzy of desire into 
the grave? Corruption may not 
touch their bodies—love-embalmed 
in our imagination, that cannot think 
of such decay. The gates of the 
tomb are shut—no noise from the 
upper world shall ever disturb their 
nuptial couch—no light waken the 
bride on the bridegroom’s breast— 
their faces smile together, as if each 
knew that the other was near. 
Despair has left their foreheads, to 
which delight has returned. After 
all their trouble, their eyelids are 
closed in profounder peace; nor 
evermore shall they let fall a single 
tear. 

And why weep we thus for ficti- 
tious woes—for funerals passing by 
with their palls in the wavering 
world of poetry—for burials that 
never were in earth, though seem- 
ing “ of the earth earthy ”—astound- 
ed with the sound of tomb-doors, 
that close with a clash but in ima- 
gination’s ear—overcome with pity, 
that cannot be sustained, for the fate 
of phantoms ? 

We weep, because God in his 
goodness gave us the gift of tears. 
We weep for phantoms, because we 
ourselves are phantoms. Are we 
not the Shadows of Shades! Our 
life is but a dream—and we sadden 
at the dream of a dream—in which 
the sorrow is an image of our own 
sorrow—the death of our own death. 
Brooding on our own mortality, the 
soul creates mortalities more mourn- 
ful than we can imagine even ours 
‘may be; in some moods we draw 
comfort—nor can accuse ourselves 
of selfishness—from the superior 
sorrows of these ideal sufferers— 


in others we darken our lot—nor 
feel guilty of ingratitude—by bring- 
ing over it a gloom that belongs not 
to the atmosphere in which we 
breathe, but to a region haunted by 
intenser griefs. 

It has been curiously enquired 
why we should fear the future—em- 
powering it by our own passions to 
disturb the present, and destroy the 
blessings that may brighten the pass- 
ing hour? Such a question is idle 
—for the Future is a foe whom we 
are for ever nearing and nearing, and 
we fear he may strike us dead. But 
the Past has no power to harm us— 
it has expired, and is buried: and 
who in his senses cares for a ghost? 
Yet we cannot rid ourselves of the 
Thoughts which pursue or accom- 
pany us; and, waking or sleeping, 
they lie or sit or walk by our side. 
Thus are we haunted—nor yet think 
ourselves superstitious — with the 
Future and with the Past. They of- 
ten so possess us, that we are aware 
not of the Present; and, knowing 
all this, is there any wonder that 
our desires go beyond all that the 
Three can offer—yearning for what. 
never was, nor is, nor will be— 
something more sweet or solemn, 
more tearful or terrible—fictitious 
because reality offers nor joy nor 
grief sufficient for the soul’s desires 
that are not to be satisfied, far less 
satiated, by all that may exist be- 
neath the skies. 

But the craving is still for more 
and more misery and anguish—some 
more portentous guilt—some hitherto 
unheard-of despair—some more rue- 
ful expiation—some ghastlier death. 
We find them all in Shakspeare— 
therefore his tragedies in their trou- 
ble are dear to mankind. What had 
Juliet been to us, had we but seen her 
in the garden, or thought of her but 
in the nuptial bower? Imogen, had 
she still continued but the star of 
her father’s court—enjoyed by Post- 
humus in secret—an unsuspected 
bride? Desdemona, had she but been 
wooed and wen and wedded by the 
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Moor, and no had ever seen 
their iness ? Cordelia’s self, had 
she but been driven by her father 


out of his sight? One and all had 
been forgotten ina day. But Juliet 
exchanged the cup of life, when 
mantling with bliss, for one in strange 
confusion given by death—and ha- 
ving seen her drain that to the dregs 
—as a sunny vision, storm-struck, 
but that will not fade away, we che- 
rish her and all her charms in our 
hearts for ever. Imogen became 
poor Fidele, and we believe we saw 
her buried. Arisen as if froni the 
dead, we could not endure to see her 
die again; yet as she retires from 
our eyes, encircled though seem her 
brows with joy, they seem to us 
likewise sanctified by sorrow—re- 
membering her woe in the woods. 
Were there ever, think ye, such 
deaths as the deaths of Desdemona 
and Cordelia? As we look on, we 
think never, never, never beneath 
the skies was there such misery as 
this! But sorely are we mistaken, 
for Shakspeare drew from a well 
unfathomable in its blackness—even 
he knew not the utmost depth of pas- 
sion—nor had he conceived all the 
guilt that may yet come bubbling 
up in unimaginable blood. 

But we must hide this volume of 
Shakspeare, for it will not suffer us 
to look at this volume of Spenser, 
which has been lying open before us 
all the evening—let us see at what 
place—Ninth Canto—twentieth stan- 
za of the Faery Queen. 

Prince Arthur has just gone, disap- 
pearing away in all his magnificence ; 
and yonder light on the edge of the 
horizon, is it a last far-off farewell to 
Unaand the Red-Crosse, sent from 
the Deliverer’s sunbright arms? Let 
him go, and let all blessings go with 
him, in search of Gloriana on her 
goldenthrone. But we will accom- 
pany the fallen, and her who is his 
comforter, and hear them commun- 
ing together, left by themselves on 
their perilous journey—much yet by 
him to be done and suffered, ere be- 
fore Una’s eyes the dragon by her 
hero is made to die. Call we hima 
hero? Wan and weak, downcast and 
desponding, ashamed to lift up his 
eyes, deaf even to Una’s voice, and 
in utter exhaustion of all high and 
noble passions—a mute. To Una’s 
sight, and in:Una’s soul, he is still a 
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hero, dearer to them both because of 
all that wretchedness—for had it 
not been brought upon him by the 
power of evil spirits, when he was 
all the time willing to devote all his 
services to her sake? And heavenly 
Una! has she not a heart for perfect 
forgiveness of all the wrongs that to 
herself could be ever done on earth ? 
Knowing that He, whose cross her 
Champion bears, will pardon all sin- 
ners who are contrite—that though 
their sins have been red as crimson, 
yet shall they become white as snow. 

Spenser never once says that Una 
is beautiful—he calls her simply the 
* lovely ladye;” but in her face, her 
figure, and her apparelling, we see 
the beauty of the soul, and that it is 
perfect. And what other beauty 
can there, indeed, be on earth, or in 
heaven? We behold it in the love 
of childhood to age—in the tender- 
ness of young health sitting pa- 
tiently to nurse the sick-bed. And 
does it not bless our eyes in for- 
giveness? How beautiful the 
thought of mercy! 

And now Una, in our reverent 
imagination, is more beautiful than 
even she seemed at her divine poet’s 
first showing her to our delighted 
eyes—now as we think we see her 
sitting at the side of her knight, by 
some spring in the wild, bathing his 
temples with its coolness, nor, as 
mingles with it holier water from 
her eyes, ashamed to let fall a kiss 
along with that gracious dew, and 
then wiping it dry with her hair. 


** But she now weighing the decayed 
plight, 

And shrunken synewes of her chosen 
knight, 

Would not a while her forward course 
pursew, 

Ne bring him forth in face of dreadful 
fight, 

Till he recovered had his former hew. 

For him to be yet weak and wearie well 
she knew.” 


It is ill for us when the sick body 
sickens the soul—and even then we 
faint as if to die. But, oh! the 
swooning, like a long-protracted 
death—when it is the sick soul that 
has sickened the body, and both to- 
gether struggle as they may—are 
elt every moment that they make 
their escape from its brink—as if 
again relapsing:into the grave! 
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So had it been with the Red- 
Crosse, and had his leach been any 
other than Una, he had surely died. 
She knew, byknowledge from above, 
the seat of his disease—and she ad- 
ministered simples gathered from 
among the flowers of Heaven—herbs 
of sovereign virtue—in whose balm 
there is immortal life. Yet their 
efficacy is lost on the soul that is 
sick almost even unto death—if it 
receive not with lowliest gratitude 
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[ March, 
pains, of the sinner hoping to be 


saved, and obeying his guardian 
angel in all she bids—whether it be 
to sit up and pray, or to lie back in 
the hush of heaven-sent sleep. 

All unfit is still her Champion for 
any high emprize— but they two 
are proceeding on their way; though 
his great heart is not what once it 
was, it knows not fear—though weak 
his limbs, he can sustain on his breast 
the silver shield—and did danger 


threaten Una, he would arm for the 
encounter. 





the sweet restoratives; and slow 
must be the recovery, and acute its 


“So as they traveild, lo! they gan espy 

An armed knight towards them gallop fast, 
That seemed from some feared foe to fly, 

Or other griesly thing, that him aghast. 

Still as he fledd, his eye was backward cast, 

As if his feare still followed him behynd ; 

Als flew his steed, as he his bandes had brast, 
And with his winged heeles did tread the wynd, 
As he had been a fole of Pegasus his kind. 


“ Nigh as he drew, they might perceive his head 

To be unarmd, and curld uncombed heares 

Upstaring stiffe, dismaid with uncouth dread : 

Nor drop of blood in all his face appeares, 

Nor lifein limbe; and to increase his feares, 

In fowle reproach of knighthood’s fayre degree 

About his neck an hempen rope he weares, 

That with his glistring armes does ill agree ; 

But he of rope, or armes, has now no memoree. 





** The Red-crosse knight toward him crossed fast, 
To weet what mister wight was so dismayd ; 
There him he findes all sencelesse and aghast, 

That of himselfe he seemd to be afrayd ; 

Whom hardly he from flying forward stayd, 

Till he these wordes to him deliver might ; 

* Sir Knight, aread who hath ye thus arayd, 

And eke from whom make ye this hasty flight ? 
For never knight I saw in such misseeming plight.’ 


** He answerd nought at all; but adding new 

Feare to his first amazment, staring wyde 

With stony eyes and harilesse hollow hew, 

Astonisht stood, as one that had aspyde 

Infernall furies with their chaines untyde. 

Him yett againe, and yett againe bespake 

The gentle knight, who nought to him replyde ; 

But trembling every ioynt did inly quake, 

And foltring tongue at last these words seemed forth to shake: 


*«* For God’s deare love, Sir Knight, do me not stay ; 

For loe! he comes, he comes fast after mee!’ 

Eft looking backe would faine have runne away, 

But he him forst to stay, and tellen free 

The secrete cause of his perplexitie ; 

Yet nathemore by his bold hartie speach 

Could his blood-frosen hart emboldned bee, 

But through his boldnés rather feare did reach ; 

Yett, forst at last, he made through silence suddein breach.’ 
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The Red-Crosse is not so sunk in 
his own sorrows as to be insensible 
to such a miserable sight. A knight 
flying like a felon escaped from the 
scaffold—and staring as if he yet felt 
at his throat the hangman’s hands. 
We forget the power of the poet in 
his picture, and partake the fear of the 
victim, nor are ashamed of his shame. 
Yet read again the passage, and you 
will agree entirely with Upton, 
“ that such a picture of a despond- 
ing, terrified, poor creature, in the 
utmost agonies of fright and despair, 
was never drawn so lively by any 
poet or painter.” Homer's Dolon, 
“ standing astonied, his teeth chat- 
tering, and his colour fled,” before 
the fierce Diomed and the stern Ulys- 
ses—Orestes’ self, as Euripides has 
shown him, pursued by the infernal 
Furies—are not so vividly placed 
before our very eyes, nor force us 
with such sympathy to shudder for 
their fate. What fear can that be, 
which has cowed the pride, the ho- 
nour, the heroism of knighthood— 
and can hurry a man, armed at all 
points for battle, in such shameful 
guise, to the uttermost ends of the 
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earth, so that he had but strength 
for ever on to flee? 


** For God’s dear love, sir knight, do me 
not stay ; 

For loe! he comes, he comes fast after 
mee !”? 


He! Who? Is it the Sarrazin? One 
of the three fierce brothers of the 
brood of Night? Some giant, whose 
voice is thunder, and his tread earth- 
quake? Back is he ever looking— 
but alone and unpursued he flees— 
the sound of his own flight is all he 
hears; but he thinks it the feet of 
one close behind him—of one more 
appalling than death— 


** A man of hell, that calls himselfe DEs- 
PAYRE.” 


He has no eyes for Una, and sees 
her not. But the presence of the 
Red-Crosse somewhat calms the 
quaking of his heart; and at the 
sound “of his bold hartie speech” 
he feels as if he might yet be res- 
cued from the “ Man of Hell.” At 
last “ he made through silence sud- 
dein breach,” and thus it was that 
he spake :— 


*¢ © And am I now in safetie sure,’ quoth he, 
From him that would have forced me to dye ? 
And is the point of death now turnd fro mee, 
That I may tell this baplesse history ?’ 


‘ Feare nought,’ quoth he, ‘ no daunger now is nye.’ 
* Then shall I you recount aruefull cace,’ 

Said he, ‘the which with this unlucky eye 

‘I late beheld ; and, had not greater grace 

Me reft from it, had bene partaker of the place. 


“«¢ T lately chaunst (would I had never chaunst !) 
Witha fayre knight to keepen companee, 

Sir Terwin hight, that well himselfe advaunst 

In all affayres, and was both bold aad free, 

But not so happy as mote happy bee ; 

He lov'd, as was bis lot, a lady gent, 

That him again lov'din the least degree ; 

For she was proud, and of too high intent, 

And ioyed to see her lover languish and lament ¢ 


‘© «From whom retourning sad and comfortlesse, 
As on the way together we did fare, 

We met that villen, (God from bim me blesse !) 
That cursed wight, from whom I scapt whyleare, 
A man of hell, that calls himselfe Despayre : 

Who first us greets, and after fayre areedes 

Of tydinges straunge, and of adventures rare : 

So creeping close, as snake in hidden weedes, 
Tnquireth of our states, and of our knightly deedes. 





«* © Which when he knew, and felt our feeble harts 
Embost with bale, and bitter byting griefe, 
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Whieh-love had launched with his deadly darts ; 
With wounding words, and termes of foule repriefe, 
He pluckt from us all hope of dew reliefe, 

That earst us held in love of lingring life ; 

Then hopelesse, hartlesse, gan the cunning thiefe 
Perswade us dye, to stint all further strife: 


\ 
' 


To me he lent this rope, to him a rusty knife ; 


“« ¢ With which sad instrument of hasty death, 
That wofuil lover, loathing lenger light, 

A wyde way made to let forth living breath. 

But I, more fearful or more lucky wight, 

Dismayd with that deformed dismall sight, 

Fledd fast away, halfe dead with dying feare ; 

Ne yet assur’d of life by you, sir knight, 

Whose like infirmity like chaunce may beare ; 

But God you never let his charmed speaches heare ! 


“* How maya man,’ said he, ‘ with idle speach 
Be wonne to spoyle the castle of his health ?’ 
‘Lwote,’ quoth he, ‘ whom tryall late did teach 
That like would not for all this worldés wealth. 
His subtile tong, like dropping honny, mealt’h 
Into the heart, and searcheth every vaine ; 
That, ere one be aware, by secret stealth 

His powre is reft, and weaknes doth remaine, 

O never, sir, desire to try his guilefull traine!” 


‘* © Certes,’ said he, ‘ hence shall I never rest, 
Till I that treachours art have heard and tryde: 
And you, sir knight, whose name mote I request, 
Of grace do me unto his cabin guyde.’ 

‘I that hight Trevisan,’ quoth he, ‘ will ryde, 
Against my liking, backe to doe you grace ; 

But not for gold nor glee will I abyde 

By you, when ye arrive in that same place ; 

For lever had I die then see his deadly face.’ ” 


The action in the Faery Queeen 
moves quick, though we have seen it 
complained of for moving slow- It 
moves fast or slow, as the one pace 
or the other is required, Here it 
moves in double-quick time, and in 
a moment we are at the mouth of a 
Cave. What though it be Day? 
There are some days more dismal 
than any nights—and this is one of 
them ; for know ye not that it is the 
day that broods over the region of 
Despair? And have ye’never found 
yourself overshadowed by that day, 
and, looking round, seen that you 
were in that region, while your heart 
lost all hope that it might be but a 
ghastly dream? You‘*answer—Ne- 
ver. Then be thankful to your Ma- 
ker, who by the touch of his finger 
—lighter than the shadow of a leaf 
trembling in the air—has turned the 
brain of genius into madness, till 
the earth swarmed with fiends be- 


fore its eyes, and the waters were 
changed into blood. 

What though it be day? The owl 
is satisfied with its gloom, and is 
shrieking from the craggy cliff. What 
though it be day? There is light 
enough for the ghosts to see by it 
one another’s faces—and what more 
would they have? You may remem- 
ber a passage in Virgil— 


** Hinc exaudiri voces et verba vocantis 

Visa viri; mox cum terras obscura 
teneret : 

Solaque culminibus ferali carmine bubo 

Sepe queri, et longas in fletum ducere 
voces.” 


Upton thought of it as Spenser 
showed him the Cave of Despair, 
and no man shall ever be blamed by 
us for thinking on any occasion of 
any e in Virgil. But were 
there no other unlikeness—this one 
is sufficient to secure to each of the 
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great poets his right to his own in- 
spiration— night darkens Virgil’s 


picture by its very name Nox—day 


dims Spenser's ; but it issuch a day 
as is more dreadful than night—the 
dimness showing spectacles of hor- 
ror the darkness would have hidden 
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—and scenery suitable to the things 
that people it—owls, and ghosts, and | 
the carcasses of suicides. 
us, heaven! from 


Preserve 


“ The man of Hell, that calls himselfe 


DesPayRE.” 


“ Ere long they come where that same wicked wight 

His dwelling has, low in an hollow cave, 

Far underneath a craggy cliff ypight, 

Darke, dolefull, dreary, like a greedy grave, 

That still for carrion carcasses doth crave, 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly owle, 

Shrieking his balefull note, which ever drave 

Far from that haunt all other chearefull fowle, 

And all about it wandring ghostes did wayle and howle: 


** And all about old stockes and stubs of trees, 
Whereon nor fruit nor leafe was ever seen, 
Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees, 

On which had many wretches hanged beene, 
Whose carcasses were scattered on the greene, 


And throwne about the cliffs. 


Arrived there, 


That bare-head knight, for dread and dolefull teene ; 
Would faine have fled, ne durst approchen neare, 
But th’ other forst him staye, and comforted in feare, 


“ That darkesome cave they enter, where they find 
That cursed man, low sitting on the ground, 
Musing full sadly in his sullein mind ; 

His griesly lockes long growen and unbound, 
Disordred hong about his shoulders round, 

And hid his face, through which his hollow eyne 
Lookt deadly dull, and stared as astound ; 

His raw bone cheekes, through penurie and pine, 
Were shronke into his iawes, as he did never dine. 


“ His garment, nought but many ragged clouts, 
With thornes together pind and patched was, 

The which his naked sides he wrapt abouts ; 

And him beside there lay upon the gras 

A dreary corse, whose life away did pas, 

All wallowd in his own yet luke-warm blood, 
That from his wound yet welled fresh, alas! 

In which a rusty knife fast fixed stood, 

And made an open passage for the gushing flood.” 


And how shall the Red-Crosse com- 
bat and kill Despair? True that heis 
not the prowest knight now he once 
was—yet surely he will never sink 
beneath such a villain, whom it 
would be shame to knighthood to 
slay with knightly arms—a wretch 
unworthy even to be trodden under 
a hero’s heel. Let Trevisan undo 
the rope from his own neck, and 
fasten it round that of the accursed 
caitiff, and calling on a ghost to be 


hangman, let “ the Man of Hell” be. 


suspended from one of the “ stubs 


of trees.” The Red-Crosse, eyeing 
him sternly, asks if justice demands 
not that for blood there should be 
blood. But the “ Man of Hell,” lean 
and squalid though he be—as an 
hungered—hideous in ragged attire 
that hides not his fleshless bones— 
with “ hollow eyes, that looked dead- 
ly dull,” and jaws starvation-s 

is not to be frightened in his own Cave, 
either by word or sword. He knows 
his power, to which all those corses 
bear witness—scores of them cold 
and baked in blood that is now crust— 
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one by his side yet warm, and in its 
throat the knife. Without stirring, he 
keeps “low sitting on the ground,” 
and assails the Red-Crosse with his 
voice. 

** The knight much wonders at his sud- 

den wit :” 


and well he may do—for 


** That poor old man is greater than he 
seems.” 


To him has been given might and 
mastery even over the servants of 
the Cross. “ What frantie fool art 
thou?” he asks, “ who darest give 
so rash doom tome?” The Prince 
of the Air had gifted him with elo- 
quence—persuasive eloquence—in 
melancholy moods, when the body 
has been wasted, and the soul out- 
worn, perilous if long listened to— 
fatal, if they fly not, to all that are 
woman-born. Deadly dull as look 
his hollow eyne, they see into the 
core of the human heart, and the 
most secret thoughts that may be 
lurking there, ready to rise at a 
wicked word, and gathering into 
one passion, to drive men mad. 
Sorry sights, of a truth, are there 
around and in his Cave! But why 
blame him because wretch after 
wretch has sought this dismal place, 
wearied of life’s heavy burden, and 
laying it down, that they may get 
rest—rest—eternal rest! 

But Spenser must tell you, in his 
Own irresistible stanzas, of all the 
deadly witchcraft of the Voice of the 
Cave. ‘Let no man, as he prizes his 
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immortal soul, ever enter into an 
argument with 


* The man of hell, that calls himself 
Despair.” 


Should you at any time, at the dusk 
of the evening, and in some lonely 
place, all on a sudden see him stand- 
ing at your side, in God’s name bid 
him begone—for a single whisper in 
your ear tells you who it is; and if 
you devoutly name that name, he 
will pass by Jike a shadow. But if 
you enter into converse with him, 
he may hold you there till midnight 
—and as the stars go out, and the 
moon drops from the sky, you know 
not what wicked thoughts his voice 
in the darkness may inspire into your 
heart—perhaps of death as an eternal 
sleep— untroubled by the dream 
that is for ever disturbing life, till it 
becomes a curse no longer to be 
borne. The dream of a last day 
of judgment for the sons of a day! 
Penal fires to all eternity kept burn- 
ing by a merciful God for all the 
pocr sinners whom he had the 
cruelty to create of dust, and chose 
to make the dust flesh. Believe it not. 
The flesh—dust that breathes, and 
thinks, and feels, has become mise- 
rable—let it avail itself of its mor- 
tality, and become again part of the 
insensate earth ! 

Hear now the colloquy between 
him and the Red-Crosse, and say 
if you would choose at an hour when 
your heart was sick within you—to 
chop logic with Despair. 


‘“* Which piteous spectacle approving trew 

The woful tale that Trevisan had told, 

Whenas the gentle Red-crosse knight did vew, 

With firie zeale he burnt in courage bold 

Him to avenge, before his blood were cold ; 

And to the villein sayd, ‘ Thou damned wight, 

The author.of this fact we here behold, 

What iustice can but iudge against thee right, 

With thine owne blood to price his blood here shed in sight ? 


**¢ What franticke fitt,’ quoth he, ‘ hath thus distraught 
Thee, foolish man, so rash a doome to give ? 

What iustice ever other iudgement taught, 

But he should die who merits not to live? 

None els to death this man despayring drive, 

But his owne guiltie mind desarving death. 

Is then uniust to each his dew to give? 

Or let him die that loatheth living breath ? 

Or let him die at ease that liveth here uneath? 
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‘¢¢ Who travailes by the wearie wandring way, 

To come unto his wished home in haste, 

And meetes a flood that doth his passage stay, 

Is not great grace to help him over past, 

Or free his feet, that in the myre sticke fast? 

Most envious man, that grieves at neighbours good, 
And fond, that ioyest in the woe thou hast, 

Why wilt not let him passe that long bath stood 
Upon the bancke, yet wilt thy selfe not pas the flood ? 




























‘* ¢ He there does now enioy eternall rest 
And happy ease, which thou dvest want and crave, 
And further from it daily wanderest : 

What if some little payne the passage have, 

That makes frayle flesh to feare the bitter wave ? 

Is not short payne well borne that bringes long ease, 
And layes the soule to sleepe in quiet grave ? 

Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 

Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please.’ 
























‘‘ The knight much wondred at his suddein wit, 
And sayd, ‘ The terme of life is limited, 

Ne may a man prolong or shorten it : 

The souldier may not move from watchfull sted, 
Nor leave his stand, untill his captaine bed.’ 

* Who life did limit by almightie doome,’ 

Quoth he, ‘knowes best the termes established ; 
And he that points the centonell his roome, 
Doth license him depart at sound of morning droome. 
























*¢ ©Ts not his deed, what ever thing is donne 
In heven and earth? did not he all create 

To die againe? all ends that was begonne : 
Their times in his eternall booke of Fate 
Are written sure, and have their certein date: 

Who then can strive with strong Necessitie, 

That holds the world in his still-chaunging state? 

Or shunne the death ordaynd by Destinie ? 

When houre of Death is come, let none aske whence, nor why. 




























“¢ The lenger life, I wote the greater sin ; , 


The greater sin, the greater punishment ; 

All those great battels which thou boasts to win, 
Through strife, and blood-shed, and avengement, 
Now praysd, hereafter deare thou shalt repent ; 
For life must life, and blood must blood, repay. 
Is not enough they evill life forespent ? 

For he that once hath missed the right way, 

The further he doth goe, the further he doth stray. 
























* Then doe no further goe, no further stray, 
But here ly downe, and to thy rest betake, 
Th’ ill to prevent, that life ensewen may ; 
For what hath Jife that may it loved make, 
And gives not rather cause it to forsake ? 
Feare, sicknesse, age, losse, labour, sorrow, strife, 
Payne, hunger, cold, that makes the heart to quake, 
And ever fickle Fortune, rageth rife : 

All which, and thousands mo, do make a loathsome life. 


























“* Thou, wretched man, of death hast greatest need, 
If in true ballaunce thou wilt weigh thy state ; 

For never knight that dared warlike deed, 

More luckless disaventures did amate ; 

Witnes the dungeon deepe wherein of late 
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Thy life shut up for death so oft did call ; 

And though good lucke prolonged hath thy date, 
Yet death then would the like mishaps forestall, 
Into the which hereafter thou maiest happen fall. 


«« ‘Why then doest thou, O man of sin! desire 

To draw thy dayes forth to their last degree? 

Is not the measure of thy sinfull hire 

High heaped up with huge iniquitee, 

Against the day of wrath, to burden thee ? 

Is not enough that to this lady mild 

Thou falsed hast thy faith with periuree, 

And sold thy selfe to serve Duessa vild, 

With whom in all abuse thou hast thy selfe defild ? 


“ ¢Ts not he iust, that all this doth behold 

From highest heven, and beares an equall eie ? 

Shall he thy sins up in his knowledge fold, 

And guiltie be of thine impietie ? 

Is not his law, Let every sinner die, 

Die shall all flesh ? what then must needs be donne, 

Is it not better to die willinglie, 

Then linger till the glas be all out ronne ? 

Death is the end of woes ; die soone, O Fairies sonne !’” 


Orator, philosopher, theologer, and deme, their illustrious Master dis- 


oet, is not Despair? No Atheist 
e indeed, but an orthodox divine. 
What was Diogenes in his Tub to 
Despair in his Cave? Plato! thou 
reasonedst well when round thee—as 


on thy spacious shoulders hung the 
thick clustering tresses, and words 
sweeter than honey distilled from 
those lips, on whose roses, in thy 


cradle, the harmless bees from 
Hybla or Hymettus had settled in 
a swarm — flocked the Athenian 
youth, to hear, in the groves of Aca- 


course most excellent music on 
the Immortality of the Soul! But 
had Despair had his Cave amon 
the olives there, thy School woul 
have been thinned; other topics 
he indeed would have chosen, but 
of surety he, who could thus drive 
to distraction the Christian soul, 
would have overcome the Heathen— 
easy to him would it have been to 
shake the throne of Jove, who thus 
darkened the providence, and per- 
verted the attributes of Jehovah. 


“ The knight was much enmoved with his speach, 
That as a sword’s poynt through his hart did perse, 
And in his conscience made a secrete breach, 

Well knowing trew all that he did reherse, 

And to his fresh remembraunce did reverse 

The ugly vew of his deformed crimes, 

That all his manly powres it did disperse, 

As he were charmed with inchaunted rimes, 

That oftentimes he quakt, and fainted oftentimes. 


In which amazement when the miscreaunt 
Perceived him to waver weake and fraile, 

(Whiles trembling horror did his conscience daunt 
And hellish anguish did his soule assaile) 

To drive him to despaire, and quite to quaile, 

Hee shewd him painted in a table plaine 

The damned ghosts, that doe in torments waile, 

And thousand feends, that doe them endlesse paine 
With fire and brimstone, which for ever shall remaine, 


“ The sight whereof so throughly him dismiid, 
That nought but death before his eies he saw, 
And ever-burning wrath before him laid, 

By righteous sentence of th’ Almighties Jaw. 
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Then gan the villein him to over-craw, 

And brought unto him swords, ropes, poison, fire, 
And all that might him to perdition draw; 

And bad him choose, what death he would desire : 
For death was dew to him, that had provokt Gods ire. 


‘¢ But whenas none of them he saw him take, 

He to him raught a dagger sharpe and keen, 

And gave it himin hand: his hand did quake, 
And tremble like a leafe of aspin greene, 

And troubled blood through his pale face was seene 
To come and goe with tidings from the heart, 

As it a ronning messenger had beene. 

At last, resolved to work his finall smart, 

He lifted up his hand, that backe again did start.” 


Despair, no doubt, had seen a 
weak woman trembling at the mouth 
of the Cave, and afraid to venture in 
—haply the knight’s leman, whose 
love was light, and after the suicide 
of her paramour, would soon pro- 
vide herself with another Make. So 
might have thought the villain—for 
what could he know of Una’s heart ? 
He had never seen before that face 
of heaven. She swooned not—she 
shrieked not at that dreadful sight— 
but—rushing to his side—rescued 
the Red-Crosse from Despair. 

* Out of his hand she snatcht the cursed 
knife, 

And threw it to the ground, enraged 
rife, 

And to him said, ‘ Fie, fie, faint-hearted 
knight, 

What meanest thou by this reprochful 
strife ? 

Is this the battaile which thou vaunst to 
fight 

With that fire-mouthed dragon, horrible 
and bright ? 

‘©¢Come, come away, fraile, feeble, 
fleeshy wight, 

Ne let vaine words bewitch thy manly 
hart, 

Ne divelish thoughts dismay thy con- 
stant spright. 

In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part ? 

Why shouldst thou then despeire that 
chosen art ? 

Where iustice growes, there growes eke 
greater grace, 

The which doth quench the brond of 
hellish smart, 

And that accurst hand-writing doth de- 
face. 

Arise, Sir knight, arise, and leave this 
cursed place,’” 


Meek and innocent was Una as the 
milk-white lamb she led, when first 
she met our eyes—but her poet, 


heaven-inspired with a knowledge 
of the divine things in her being, and 
prescient of her divine actions from 
afar, then told us of her high descent 
—and we see now the dauntless 
bearing of her, the daughter of a 
king. The “ lovely lady” is trans- 
figured into a “dreadless angel.” 
“Severe in youthful beauty,” she 
spares not the weakness of him she 
saves. Yet what tenderness in her 
reproaches! “ Frail, feeble, fleshly 
wight” she calls him—but next mo« 
ment, as if her heart misgave her— 
she says, and we can imagine with 
what a gentle voice, 


“ Ne let vaine words bewitch thy manly 
hart.” 

Seeing him recovered or recovering 

from that fit so nearly fatal, in her 

gratitude to heaven before her eyne 

what glorious images begin to break | 

“ Arise, Sir Knight, arise, and leave this 
cursed place.” 

By those two words—“ Sir Knight” 

—he again becomes her Champion, 

and the Champion of the Cross. 


“So up he rose, and thence amounted 
streight.” 


He has again become, we said, 
Una’s champion, and the cham- 
pion of the Cross. Alas! alas! by 
that passion-fit so sorely shook has 
been his bodily and his spiritual 
frame, which had ere then been 
reduced to utmost weakness—that 
more unfit than ever is he to pro- 
ceed on his great emprize. An 
easy prey would he now prove to 
the dragon’s maw—and Una, seeing 
that the fire of life is burning low 
and almost about to expire, thinks 
to lead him to a Holy Infirmary, 
where wise physicians and tender 
nurses minister and wait on disea- 
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sed souls, nor allow them to leave 
its sacred quietude till they are again 
made whole. “ Our knight,’ saith 
Upton, “ is brought to the House 
of Holiness to be cured of his weak- 
nesses and diseases ; for sin is the 
disease of the soul: and as the body 
is to be cured by its proper physic, 
so the moral defects and diseases of 
the mind are to be cured by mental 
physic; and the soul is to be resto- 
red by the grace of God. This aun- 
cient house to which he is brought 
is the ozs rvevuarixes, the Spiri- 
tual House mentioned by Peter. Plato 
calls these “ diets daint” of which 
Spenser speaks, Esiaris Aoywy xarwy 
which Cicero translates Epule sermo- 
num bonorum. Xenophon too men- 
tions these dajnty diets “‘ dsirn ny 
Lua exaidsuce.” But before we come 
in sight of this' auncient and most 
Holy House, we are prepared by a 
solemn stanza, full of great scriptural 
truths, to expect the power of that 
peace which passeth all understand- 
ing within its heavenly walls. 

‘* What man is he, that boasts of flesh- 

ly might 
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And vaine assurance of mortality, 

Which, all so soone as it doth come to 
fight 

Against spirituall foes, yields by and by, 

Ov from the fielde most cowardly doth 
fly ? 

Ne let the man ascribe it to his skill, 

That thorough grace hath gained vic- 
tory: 

If any strength we have, it is to ill ; 

But all the good is God’s, both power 
and eke will.” 


The stanza is wholly constructed 
of the spirit of sentences from the 
Old and New Testament. “ Cursed 
is the man that trusteth in man, and 
maketh flesh his arm,” saith Job. 
“This is victory, even our faith,” 
quoth the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
And what Christian heart remem- 
bers not the words of St Paul? 
“It is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” “ Here,’ Upton ob- 


serves well, “ the poet is all scrip- 
tural; and the reader is to expect 
nothing but divinity, after this so- 
lemn opening and preparation.” 


‘ There was an ancient house not far away, 
Renowned throughout the world for sacred lore, 
And pure unspotted life: so well, they say, 

It governed was, and guided evermore, 

Through wisedome of a matrone grave and hore, 
Whose onley ioy was to relieve the needes 

Of wretched soules, and helpe the helpelesse pore ; 
All night she spent in bidding of her bedes, 

And all the day in doing good and godly deedes, 


* Dame Celia men did her call, as thought 

From heaven to come, or thether to arise ; 

The mother of three daughters, well upbrought 
In godly thewes, and godly exercise ; 

The eldest two most sober, chast, and wise, 
Fidelia and Speranza, virgins were, 

Though spousd, yet wanting wedlock’s solemnize ; 
But faire Charissa to a lovely fere 

Was lincked, and by him had many pledges dere. 


“* Arrived there, the dore they find fast lockt ; 
For it was warely watched night and day, 

For feare of many foes ; but when they knockt, 
The porter opened unto them streight way. 

He was an aged syre, all hory gray, 

With lookes full lowly cast, and gate full slow, 


Wont on a staffe his feeble steps to stay, 
Hight Humilta. They passe in, stouping low, 
For streight and narrow was the way which he did show. 


“ Each goodly thing is hardest to begin ; 
But entred in, a spacious court they see, 
Both plaine and pleasaunt to be walked in, 





Where them does meete a francklin faire and 

And entertaines with comely courteous glee ; 

His name was Zele, that him right well became, 

For in his speaches and behaviour hee 

Did labour lively to expresse the same, 

And gladly did them guide, till to the hall they same. 


‘¢ There fayrely them receives a gentle squyre, 

Of myld demeanure, and rare courtesee, 

Right cleanly clad in comely sad attyre, 

In word and deede that shewd great modestee, 

And knew his good to all of each degree. 

Hight Reverence ; he them with speaches meet 
Does faire entreat ; no courting nicetee, 

But simple, trew, and eke unfained sweet, 

As might become a squyre, so great persons to greet. 


‘* And afterwardes them to his dame he leades, 
That aged dame, the lady of the place, 

Who all this while was busy at her beades ; 
Which doen, she up arose with seemly grace, 

And toward them full matronely did pace ; 
Where, when that fairest Una she beheld, 

Whom well she knew to spring from hevenly race, 
Her heart with ioy unwonted inly sweld, 

As feeling wondrous comfort in her weaker eld. 


‘© And her embracing, said; * O happy earth, 
Whereon thy innocent feet doe ever tread ! 

Most vertuous virgin, borne of hevenly berth, 

That, to redeeme thy woefull parents head 

From tyrans rage, and ever-dying dread, 

Hast wandred through the world now long a day, 
Yett ceassest not thy weary soles to lead ; 

What grace hath thee now hether brought this way ; 
Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hether stray ? 


‘¢ ¢ Straunge thing it is an errant knight to see 
Here in this place; or any other wight, 

That hether turnes his steps; so few there bee 
That chose the narrow path, or seeke the right! 
All keepe the broad high way, and take delight 
With many rather for to goe astray, 

And be partakers of their evill plight, 

Then with a few to walke the rightest way : 

O! foolish Men, why hast ye to your own decay?’ 


‘¢ ¢ Thy selfe to see, and tyred limbes to rest, 

O Matrone sage!’ quoth she, ‘I hether came; 
And this good knight his way with me addrest, 
Ledd with thy prayses and broad-blazed fame, 
That up to heven is blowne.’ The auncient dame 
Him goodly greeted in her modest guyse, 

And enterteynd them both, as best became, 

With all the court’sies that she could devyse, 

_Ne wanted ought to shew her bounteous or wise. 


‘© Thus as they gan of sondrie thinges devise, 
Loe! two most goodly virgins came in place, 
Ylinked arme in arme, in lovely wise ; 

With countenance demure, and modest grace, 
They numbred even steps and equall pace ; 

Of which the eldest, that Fidelia hight, 

Like sunny beames threw from her christall faee, 
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That could have dazd the rash beholder’s sight, 


And round about her head did shine like heven’s light, 


** She was araied all in lilly white, 


And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 

With wine and water fild up to the hight, 

In which a serpent did himselfe enfold, 

That horrour made te all that did behold ; 

But she no whitt did chaunge her constant mood: 
And in her other hand she fast did hold 

A booke, that was both signd and seald with bleod ; 


Wherin darke things were writt, hard to be understood. 


‘“‘ Her younger sister, that Speranza hight, 
Was clad in blew, that her beseemed well ; 


Not all so chearefull seemed she of sight, 

As was her sister ; whether dread did dwell, 
Or anguish, in her hart, is hard to tell : 
Upon her arme a silver anchor lay, 
Whereon she leaned ever, as befell : 

And ever up to heven, as she did pray, 


Her stedfast eyes were bent, ne swarved other way. 


“ They, seeing Una, tewardes her gan wend, 
Who them encounters with like courtesee ; 


Many kind speeches they betweene them spend, 
And greatly ioy each other for to see: 

Then to the knight with shamefast modestie 
They turne themselves, at Unaes meeke request, 
And him salute with well-beseeming glee ; 
Who faire them quites, as him beseemed best, 


Where shall we seek, and, seek- 
ing, find such sacred poetry as this, 
out of the Book by which it was in- 
spired? ‘“ By humility we enter 
into grace,” and therefore humility 
here keeps the keys of thie House of 
Holiness. “ Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you;” and Spenser 
says,— 

*¢ When they knockt, 

The porter opened unto them streight 
way.” 


“ Narrow is the way which leadeth 
unto life; ” and Spenser says,— 





——*“ They passe in, stouping low ; 
For streight and narrow was the way 
which he did show.” 


Upton bids us “ observe the pro- 
gress of Christian graces; beginnin 

with |humility, we should procee 

with being zealous of good works. 
Zeal is here drawn courteous—not 
a malignant and sour zeal.” And 
how beautiful is the behaviour of 
Reverence! That Christian feelin 

which “ knows its good to all o 
each degree,” subordination being 


And goodly gan discourse ef many a noble gest.” 





in religion, because in mature. 


What observance—still, sweet, and 
gracious—as Una and the Red- 
Crosse are orderly conducted to the 
inner chamber where Dame Celia 
dwells! She knows Una at a look; 
and how tender is that reception! 
How gracious, too, is the “ Godly Ma- 
tron,” to that warlike man who has 
arrived, hand in hand with Truth, in 
her peaceful house! And how preg- 
nant these few words! 

‘* Straunge thing it is an armed knight to 


see 
Here in this place.” 


The sisters Faith and Hope are 
“ goodly virgins” indeed—yet as 


“ They, seeing Una, towards her gan 
wend,” 


Nor Faith, 

** Who was araied all in lilly white,” 

nor Hope, who 

‘© Was clad in blew, that her beseemed 
well,” 


lovelier than she in her white wim- 
le and black stole! And do not our 


earts burn within us to see Una, 


after all her sorrows, enfolded in 
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such embrace! At first sight, they 
see that she is their sister—and at 
first sight the wanderer returns their 
love. 


‘* Many kind speeches they betweene 
them spend, 
And greatly ioy each other for to see!” 


Which of the Three, think’st thou! 
my Mary! is the most beautiful ?— 
Faith is the elder of the Two, whose 
dwelling is in the House of Holiness. 
She can be none other than saving 
and justifying Faith—even the same 
Spirit who, on Sabbath,—all unseen 
her presence, but felt in the hush,— 
guides thy hands as they turn the 
holy page, and lets fall from her 
eyes the light by which thine read 
the letters of life! Her countenance, 
thou seest, is fixed in sweet compo- 
sure, and changes not—for she is as- 
sured of heaven. A halo is round 
her head—a type of her divinity ; 
and, lo! in her right hand a Cup. 
The primitive Christians mixed wine 
and water in their sacrament—and 
the serpent coiled therein, 


*¢ That horrour made to all that did be- 
hold,” 


is an emblem of Eternity—yea, the 
serpent lifted up in the wilderness 
was, thou knowest, the type of the 
great Physician of Souls litted up on 
the Cross. No need to tell thee what 
Book is in her other hand—* both 
signed and sealed with blood.”— 
Why should not Hope, who is 
younger than Faith, have so cheerful 
a countenance? Why should the 
poet have said of her, who yet looks 
so happy,— 


** Whether dread diddwell, 
Or anguish in her hart, is hard to tell?” 


Because Faith is without fear— 
whereas fear beats in the heart of 
Hope—but not so as to disturb her 
—unless at times when she has been 
left too long alone—and then she 
seeks her sister’s bosom, and her 
heart is stilled. Her robes are blue, 
because she loves the colour of the 
sky—and so are her eyes. Of other 
light how could they be? Since 
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“ Ever up to heven as she did pray, 
Her steadfast eyes were bent, ne swarved 
other way.” 


So cheerful as Faith she may not be 
—yet more cheerful is she than any 
other being on earth beside; and 
well may she be so, leaning on that 
silver anchor, whose support is sure. 
Between the Two stands Una—and 

hters seem they now of one 
mother—nor is either Faith or Hope 
more beautiful than Truth. 

Celia, Faith, and Hope have long 
been discoursing with Una and the 
Red- Crosse “ of many a noble gest ;” 
but now Czelia the godly matron tells 
that ’tis the hour for rest. 


“ Then said the aged Celia; ‘ Dearedame, 
And you, good sir, I wote that of youre 
toyle 

And labors long, through which ye hether 
came, 

Ye both forwearied be ; therefore a whyle 

I read you rest, and to your bowres re- 
coyle.’ 

Then called she a groome, that forth him 
ledd 

Into a goodly lodge, and gan despoile 

Of puissant armes, and laid in easie bedd : 

His nam ewas Meeke Obedience rightful- 
ly aredd.” 


All night long, Una lies thinking of 
her Red-Crosse, and weeping for 
sake of hissoul. True that she had 
saved him from Despair, and now in 
the House of Holiness he is lulled 
asleep. Humble, zealous, reverent, 
obedient he had shown bimself to 
be, the few hours he had been with- 
in its walls. Since first the “plain 
clownish young man ”’ had clad him- 
self in heavenly arms, many a good 
fight had he fought, but he had met 
too with fatal overthrows. On part- 
ing with Prince Arthur, the knight 
had given him “ his Saveour’s testa- 
ment;” but alas! he had shown ere 
then and since, that he had not com- 
mitted it to the memory of his own 
heart— 
‘* Though writt with golden letters rich 
and brave, 
A worke of wondrous grace, and hable 
soules to save.” 

The Red-Crosse must be initiated. 
by Fidelia into the mysteries of re- 
ligion. 


“ Now when their wearie limbes with kindly rest, 
And bodies were refresht with dew repast, 
Fayre Una gan Fidelia fayre request, 

To have hér knight into her schoolehous plaste, 
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That of her heavenly learning he might taste, 
And heare the wisedom of her wordes divine. 


She graunted ; and that knight so much agraste, 
That she him taught celestial discipline, 
And opened his dull eyes, that light mote in them shine. 


* And that her sacred booke, with blood ywritt. 


That none could reade except she did them teach, 


She unto him disclosed every whitt ; 

And heavenly documents thereout did preach, 
(That weaker witt of man could never reach) 

Of God, of grace, of iustice, of free-will ; 

That wonder was to heare her goodly speach ; 
For she was hable with her wordes to kill, 

And rayse again to life the hart that she did thrill. 


** And when she list poure out her larger spright, 

She would commaund the hasty Sunne to stay, 

Or backward turne his course from Hevens hight ; 
Sometimes great hostes of men she could dismay ; 
Dry-shod to passe she parts the flouds in tway; 

And eke huge mountaines from their native seat 

She would command themselves to beare away, 

And throw in raging sea with roaring threat ; 

Almightie God her gave such powre and puissaunce great. 


“ The faithfull knight now grew in little space, 

By hearing her, and by her sisters lore, 

To such perfection of all hevenly grace, 

That wretched world he gan for to abhore, 

And mortall life gan loath as thing forlore ; 

Greevd with remembrance of his wicked wayes, 
And prickt with anguish of his sinnes so sore, 

That he desirde toend his wretched dayes : 

So much the dart of sinfull guilt the soule dismayes ! 


*¢ But wise Speranza gave him comfort sweet, 

And taught him how to take assured hold 

Upon her silver anchor, as was meet ; 

Els has his sinnes so great and manifold 

Made him forget all that Fidelia told. 

In this distressed doubtfull agony, 

When him his dearest Una did behold 

Disdeining life, desiring leave to dye, ~ 
She found her selfe assayld with great perplexity.” 


In her distress Una goes to Celia, 
and implores comfort from her 
** Who well acquainted with that com- 
mune plight 
Which sinfull horror workes in wounded 
hart ;” 
and Caelia sends to the Red-Crosse 
a leach 
** The which had great insight 
In that disease of grieved conscience, 
And well could cure the same; his name 
was Patience.” 
Salves and medicines had he for 
many a malady of the soul, but it 
was beyond even his skill, to purge 
or heal 
“ Inward corruption and infected sin.” 


So the Red-Crosse clothed himself 
in sackcloth and ashes; and’ Pen- 
nance every day did “ disple him” 
with an iron whip; and Remorse did 
so prick his hart 


‘* That drops of blood thence like a well 
did play ; 

And sad Repentaunce used to embay 

His body in salt water smarting sore, 

The filthy blottes of sin to wash away. 

So in short space they did to health restore 

The man that would not live, but erst lay 
at deathe’s doer. 

In which his torment often was so great, 

That likea lion he would cry and rore, 

And rend his flesh, and his own synewes 
eat. 

His own deare Una hearing evermore 
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i hriek d gronings, often sought him to cherish himself, and 
— oo is pore ty from his careful breast to put away 
Her guiltlesse garments and her golden all consuming thought. lope and 
heare, Faith were beautiful in their virgi- 


For pitty of his payne and anguish sore : 

Yet all with patience wisely she did 
beare ; 

For well she wist his cryme could els be 
never cleare.”’ 


Patience and True Repentance 
than brought the Red- Crosse to Una, 
and she, “ joyous of his cured con- 
science, him dearly kist,” and be- 


nity as Una’s self; but not more 
beautiful than the matron and mo- 
ther Charissa — Charity — who had 
just “left her fruitful nest,” and 
came to him to instruct him in her 
religious lore and love, that would 
fain bless all the human race ; and 
in her task she was assisted by 
Mercy. 


‘6 She was a woman in her freshest age, 

Of wondrous beauty, and of bounty rare, 

With goodly grace and comely personage, 

That was on earth not easie to compare ; 

Full of great love ; but Cupid’s wanton snare, 
As hell she hated ; chaste in worke and will: 
Her necke and brests were ever open bare, 

That ay thereof her babes might sucke their fill ; 
The rest was all in yellow robes arayed still. 


‘* A multitude of babes about her hong, 

Playing their sportes, that ioyd her to behold ; 

Whom still she fed, whiles they were weake and young, 

But thrust them forth still as they wexed old; ‘: 
And on her head she wore a tyre of gold, 

Adornd with gemmes and owches wondrous fayre, 

Whose passing price uneath was to be told: 

And by her syde there sate a gentle payre 

Of turtle doves, she sitting in an yvory chayre. 


‘© The knight and Una entring fayre her greet, 

And bid her ioy of that her happy brood : 

Who them requites with court’sies seeming meet, 
And entertaynes with friendly chearefull mood. 
Then Una her besought, to be so good 

As in her vertuous rules to schoole her knight, 

Now after all his torment well withstood 

In that sad house of Penaunce, where his spright 
Had past the paines of hell and long-enduring night. 


** She was right ioyous of her iust request ; 
And, taking by the hand that Faeries sonne, 
Gan him instruct in everie good behest, 

Of Love, and Righteousnes, and Well to danne ; 
And wrath and hatred warely to shonne, 


That drew on men God’s hatred and his wrath, 
And many soules in dolours had fordonne: 
In which when him she well instructed hath, 


oe 


From thence to heaven she teacheth him the ready path. 


“* Wherein his weaker wandring steps to guyde, 
An auncient matrone she to her does call, 


Whose suber lookes her wisedom well descryde ; SS 
Her name was Mercy; well knowne over all 


Dd 


To be both gratious and eke liberall : 

To whom the carefull charge of him she gave, 

To leade aright, that he should never fall 

In all his waies through this wide worldés wave; 

That Mercy in the end his righteous soule might save.” 


Mercy brought him “eftsoones into Beadsmen, vowed to the service of | 


an holy hospitall,* in which Seven God, did spend their days in all man- | 
20 | 
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ner of godliness, namely, in doing 


geod. Upton reminds us that the 
schoolmen reduced Charity to Seven 
Heads—to entertain those in dis- 
tress, to feed the hungry and give 
drink to the thirsty, to clothe the 
naked, to relieve prisoners and re- 
deem captives, to comfort the sick, 
to bury the dead, to provide for the 
widow and orphan. Mercy, as she 
introduced to them the Red-Crosse, 
received the reverent obeisance of 
the Seven Beadsmen. 


“ For of their order she was patronesse, 
Albe Charissa were their chiefest foun- 
deresse.” 


Thereafter did Mercy lead him to a 
hill, where, in a little hermitage, 
Heavenly Contemplation meditated 
day and night on God and his good- 
ness, and enjoyed union with God. 
He asks “ to what end they clomb 
that tedious height?” And Mercy 
answers— 


* © What end,’ quoth she, ‘ should cause 
us take such paine, 

But that same end, which every living 
wight 
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Should make his marke, high Heaven to 
attaine ? 

Is not from hence the way, that leadeth 
right 

To that most glorious House, that glist- 
reth bright 

With burning starres and everliving fire, 

Whereof the keies are to thy hand be- 
hight 

By wise Fidelia? She doth thee require, 

To shew it to this knight, according his 
desire.” 


So the holy hermit conducts him to 
a highest hill, and shows him the 
new Hierusalem. 


‘* The citty of the Greate King hight_is 
well.” 


The same that is shown in Revela- 
tions,—“ and he carried me away in 
the spirit to a great and high moun- 
tain, and showed me that great city 
the holy Jerusalem,descending out of 
heaven from God, having the glory 
of God, and her light was like unto 
a stone most precious.” 

Then the sire reveals to him his 
lineage, and prophesies that by his 
noble deeds he will become the 
tutelary saint of England—St 
George. 


**¢ © holy sire,’ quoth he, ‘ how shall I quight 
The many favours I with thee have fownd, 

That hast my name and nation redd aright, 

And taught the way that does to Heaven bownd : 
This saide, adowne he looked to the grownd 


To have returnd, but dazed were his eyne 

Through passing brightnes, which did quite confound 
His feeble sence and too exceeding shyne. 

So dark are earthly thinges compared to thinges divine ! 


*¢ At last, whenas himself he gan to fynd, 

To Una back he cast him to retyre ; 

Who him awaited still with pensive mynd. 

Great thankes, and goodly meed, to that good syre 
He thens departing gave for his paynes hyre. 

So came to Una, who him ioyed te see; 

And, after litle rest, gan him desyre 

Of her adventure mindfall for to bee. 

So leave they take of Celia and her daughters three.”” 
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